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INTHODUCTION. 

That there is a delight in the recoUeetioft of 
past dangers, which fEbr exceeds the pleasure 
that springs from the remembrance of departed 
joy, every one who had endured the pangs of 
misfortune or basked in the sunshine of happi- 
ness can bear testimony ; bat why the retro- 
action of pain should be aecompaaied by 
sensations so different from its subject^ and why 
the review of felicity enjoyed should fail in pit)- 
ducing equal gratification, is not easiiy to- be 
explained. Nevertheless, I do not a^pree with 
those who ai^sert that the reminiscence at former 
satisfaction always gives rise to sanow; for, 
although I feel greater interest in recouatii^ 
such psurt» of my narrative as were associated 
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wttb danger, I temt confess, that I dweU wi^ 
n»^h fondnesA 0n circumstances which w^n? 
alleoded only, wilii pleasi^re. It is, jlndeed^.ji 
hpp^ tb4t otheari^ maj share with iiie iij^ ,thi»i^ 
ideation of the. memory which inducer me .tp 
obtrude my private memoirs upon the pul;%'; 
:and if the little anecdotes and details, connectjeil 
with the situations in which I have been. pl.^ei^ 
should afford any amusement to the resder, 
they will in my eyes become doubly valuable. 

I am entirely of the opinion of Addison, that 
no person peruses a book with so much contei|t 
if he be unacquainted with its author, as wt^i 
he is informed of his situation in hfe, hie deo- 
nections, his disposition, and, above ail, of his 
person; and, knowing the misery of ungntibi^Hsd 
curiosity, I would wish to afford every helpiti 
my power to the full enjoyment of these vojumtl; 
but, when X consider how danger6us a subji^t 
self is to an author, I hope I shall* be e^mi^qd 
it I leave these delicate points veiled with .pailiid 
obscurity. 

i I will acknowledge that, besides ihm (httiM) 
becoming dii&dence, I have another r^eMoti. 
Should I be tempted to give suiScient iofonna- 
tjtpn * to . enable others to ^ identify m^ ^ the dss- 
covery would lead to the recognlticHi of tbote 



introductiom; a 

%<fi6 were my companions diering xcsfv^tkgs\ 
fliid^, 1^ I am not certain that it would be ag»e0i> 
ai^ tli'l96me of them to be brought befom ihe 
fKiblie; I consider myself bound in honour to 
^k^^|)recsations for concealment I will, nevep- 
<t6%l4^ prennse' such particulars as shall ^Uscottat 
^^my hUTmg undertaken an expedition, which 
ii9ik&kj may appear to have been needless or 
'iftaj^ritiious. 

- My ffrther id a merchant of London, of which 

^'diy I am a native. ^ His circumstances are 

^prteperoufl^ tmd his hopes, like the hopes of aU 

^'Suisfeeseful men of business, are encoura^ng and 

"Unbounded ; but, however fortunate he has been 

Hoi bis Speculations, he has been disappointed in 

tigK{MsctaCions, which to him, I have reason to 

4^e)lev€9 were of much greater moment. His 

iStfnUy, which was numerous, and while young, 

i|>6|^sed of good health, did not fulfil its ^u'ly 

^ijpKnmse. I am the only survivor of six scms, 

i%lyi»'|iave readied the age of manhood, and suc:- 

cessively sunk under the influence of disease ; 

(lOid^wbefi I arrived at the period so fatal to my 

daaiefiied brothers, I presented an appearance so 

-ttnoQar tothat which had preceded their decline, 

-aifaa1^liiyi]iend» generally feared it w#uld be my 

3dotIliAo li» follow them to the grave. 

B 2 
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; Those who have witnessed the feverish anxiety 
ai a parent, solicitous for the health of an only 
son, can comprehend the care and distress 
of my father and mother, when they saw ib£ 
manifest the same tendency of eonsUftution an 
theiF other children. Like them I had grown 
up mpidly, from a i^out florid lively lad, into a 
taU and spare man, with a pal^ ocuatenance, 
and a languid and inactive temperament ; my 
inclinations became studious, and my occupa- 
tions sedentary ; and, though I continually 
strove to rouse myself, in order to gratify the 
desire of my parents, that I should take exercise 
and mingle in society, in order to counteract 
the obvious effects of the revolution in my 
frame, yet it was evident that nature did oot 
prompt me to exertion or gaiety. 

At l<»ngth Mr. L ■■ — , my medical adviser in 
(H'dinary, suggested. change of air, as more likely 
to be of benefit to me than any assistance the 
faculty (^medicine could afford, and his opinion 
was taken into consideration ; but as I was now 
the last male of my family, and as variation of 
climate had been tried without success in the 
cases of tWo of my brothers, there was a rehic^ 
tance to paft with me, which seemed likely to 
outweigh every reason that could be ut'ged in 
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fMHiT of thifi project. On tnj (twn pait, the 
proposd' met with the wantieit welooiAisi tbr^ 
<i^et from that imtinct whkh, as sdme Mturiil 
philoe$eph«*s tell \is, direct!^ the animid towards 
those oligects which will be of benefit to it, dt 
fh)m a passion fot travelling, Which I had early 
imbibed by reading, and hod 8ti*engthencd by 
the same means since I became sickly^ I had 
lx>ticeived a gfeat- desire to make a voyage to 
afiy pftrt of the globe. I felt my spirits revive 
at the idea, and began to argue for its utility, 
with that kind of eloquence which eagerness 
always supplies. But this was not a question 
on which I was to have a voice. However, by 
my entreaty, a coilsultation was held, and my 
respected friend Dr. B ■ n, with two other 
physicians, agreed that the motion of a ship and 
sea air were the means toiost likely to be of Ser- 
vice to me; for, though they could discover no 
disease actually going on in my frame, there 
Was a strong disposition to several. Upon these 
premises I held myself outward bound, but trt 
what port or part of the World was still to be 
e<Hisidered ; for taking a trip in search of health 
td the East or West Indies (where my father's 
^nnections are principally to be found,) was . 
deemed preposterous; and though I argued 
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that I might go to Madeira, and remain there 
till my constitution was restored, my dear 
mother had stiir many objections to be snr- 
mounted, and proposed going to France with 
me in the following spring, for she could not 
bear to pjart with me ; .and thus several momhs 
fled away, during which I did not grow worse, 
though I did not improve. 

Thus I passed the winter, and saw March 
18S2 arrive with pleasure, for I was detemlined 
not to spend the following summer in England^ 
if I could prevail upon my parents to suffer my 
absence. It was, indeed, not certain that I 
should prevail; as tliey were not thoroughly 
satisfied but that repeatedly sailing to and 
from Margate or Leith, or from Dover to 
Calais, or some such mode of passing my time 
on the water, would be as serviceable as takiilg 
a voyage to Canada, to the Bermudas^ or to 
any distant place, without the same risk, and 
with more comfort to myself and satisfaction to 
them. This plan, however, did not coincide 
with my wishes ; although it is the mode Which 
would most likely have been adopted, had not 
a circumstance occurred, that brought itboui 
the voyage, of which the events are relateid itx 
tiie fcdlowing narrative. . ''. 
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Among the number oS my acquaintances )$ 

Mr. William L , the son of my doctor, 

who had been my schoolfellow and playmate^ 
and is still my friend. Although his disposU 
tion is more lively and active than mine, and 
supported by a , greater flow of animal spiritSi 
much attachment has grown between us, and 
indeed he was, and is, worthy of all I con 
inani£est ; for, as well as being what is called 
^^ a very clever fellow,^' he has always shewn me 
30 much attention and kindness, that I have 
long ceased to consider him in any other li^ht 
than as an . affectionate brother, and I take this 
opportunity of letting him see, '^ in print,^ tlie 
sentiments I feel for him. 

William L came to me early one morn- 
ing, and said, not very exultingly to ■ be sure 
at that time, ^' Harry, I shall make a voyage 
})efbre you now, though you are under sailing 
orders.^ " What, to ?" I replied inquir- 
ingly. ** No,** returned he, *' to Greenland." 
•^ To the infernal regions !'' exclaimed I.--r- 
^ To a much colder latitude," rejoined he. 
Out, jfiOt) to trouble my readers with our dia- 
Jo^e, though I have set down the beginning, 
.bepauae it is so fresh in my memory, he as- 
sured me that he was going as surgeon on board 
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a Greenland fihip, during the summer, as well 
for his own pleasure, as for reasons wMch I 
may explain further on, and he hinted a w^i 
that I could accompany him. This was a 
temptation which, though of a cool description, 
set my imagination on fire. I had heard and 
read of the wonders^ of the frozen ocean, and 
the icebound regions of Spitzbergen, and al- 
though I then knew comparatively nothing 
about it, I decorated every scene in that distant 
dime with the most peculiar imagery, and my 
ideas became so excited, that nothing but accom* 
panying my friend would satisfy me. I imme- 
diately proposed the voyage to my parents, and 
I used so many arguments and persuasions, that, 
by dinner, time, the affair began to be canvassed 
seriously, and before I went to bed, I made my 
father promise to learn what accommodations a 
Greenland whaler afforded, and what comfort 
one might expect to find on board such a vessel. 
But my eagerness was too great to allow me to 
rest without personally forwarding my own 
wishes, and the next day I prevailed on my 
friend William to accompany me to the ship in 
which he was to sail, that I might be an eye-wit- 
ness of its condition, and become able to answer 
every question and objection, which I knew my 
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pRrents would make to my ti^tbig the Northern 
Sesa. Accordinglj we look n boat from the 
London Docks, and crossed over to Rotfaerhith^, 
where, in one of the basins, I was introdaced on 
board a-ship which had traversed the icy ocean, 
and which ^as soon again destined to return to 
th&t realm of desolate grandeur. I perhaps 
dwell too minutely on the trifling occurrences 
that preceded my departure ; but the pleasure 
I derived from my voyage, and the companions 
trith whom it brought me acquainted, gives an 
agfeeable form- to every eircumstance which I 
review connected with it. However, I will 
curtai] my preamble a^ much as possible, and 
hasten to launch the reader on the boundless 
ocean, which always has been, and always will 
be, the delight of Englishmen. 

As it is my intention to obscure every light 
which might throw a gleam of information upon 
the id^itity of the writei* of this sketch, my 
i^eaders must pardon me if I substitute imagi- 
tmty names for those of the ship in which I 
sailed, and of the persons who formed its erew. 
I dislike blanks, and shall therefore bestow a 
OQgnomen. 

We accordingly visited the Leviathan to- 
gether, and, to me at least, our examination was 
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very satisfactory ; as it conviaced me that on 
board I should fiod sufficient couvenieDces fod.a 
^ux^ traveller, even though he might be an 
inyalid. I will not deny, that my desire to find 
every thing suitable to my situaticxQ might 
cause me to overlook several minor objections^ 
ivhicb a more unbiassed spectator would, hav^ 
noticed ; but I found none of those dreadiful 
grievances that I • had been always taught to 
f xpect in a ship engaged in the northern whale 
fishery. The size of the Leviathan, (nearly 
three hundred tons), likewise exceeded what my 
information had led me to expect, nor could I 
pa*ceive any of that disagreeable smell of oil^ 
yfhioh I had been told rendered these vessels 

intolerable. 

By chance we found the master, Captain 
Shafton, on board, and giving way to the natu- 
ral impatience of youth, I discovered to him 
my wishes to become a passenger in his vesseL 
After satisfying his surprise at my unusual 
inclination, by telling him the circumstances 
under which it originated, I begged him to 
wait upon my father, to agree with him upon* 
what terms I should be gratified. He told me 
that his owners must first be consulted, but I 
engaged to obtain leave from them ; for I did 
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not doubt that my fiatber^s mterest, or that of 
Us connections, would easHy prevail. ' 
' To a young mind, every object seems easy to 
be obtained ; and when it finds difficulties inter-^ 
pose, its energies rise to cope with the oppo- 
^ticm. I felt so invigorated by the bodily and 
mentid exertion, trifling' as it was, that I had 
undergone in my visit to the dock, that I 
renewed my attack upon the fears and ofagec^ 
tions of my parents with redoubled ardour. I 
had now gained some personal experience on the 
subject, by having been on board the vessel/ and 
I succeeded so far, that it was granted, that if, 
upon her own inspection, my mother should 
find none of the inconveniences she dreaded 
really existing, I should have leave to gratify 
my inclinations. This bill, however, did not pass 
without sundry amendments, one of which was, 
that Dr. B ' n should concur with Mr. L ^ 
that the climate would not only not prejudice 
my health; but that it might be of service to it ; 
and another being, that I should promise to 
obey the captain in the instructions he should be 
(ibcected to give me, concerning my regimen and 
aatic^ks,. as well as on those points on which all 
flersons in the vessel would be bound to observe 
hiH orders. From this and other specifications^ I 
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discovered that my father had been beforehand 
with me in visiting the Leviathan, with theprO>^ 
prietor of which he was acquainted, and I found 
also that he had satisfied himself that the voyage 
might prove beneficial to me. 

I shall not trouble the patience of my reader 
with recounting my further progress towards 
the accomplishment of my wishes. By the fol- 
lowing night, all my friends had agreed that 
there was no objection to be made, with regard 
to the comforts I might enjoy during my ab- 
sence; and as I should have no duties toper- 
form that would call me from the warmth of the 
cabin, it was concluded that my own feelings 
would prevent my exposing myself to any dan- 
gerous degree of cold. Indeed, it was well 
known, that I was particularly fond of the fire- 
side, and this circumstance served to increase 
the wonder that arose, why I chose the arctic 
ocean {ac the scene o{ a pleasurable excursion ; 
but every aae cannot feel the ardour of curiosity 
that bums in the bosom of the youthful adven- 
turer. 

Those who have experiaiced the delight of 
preparing for an evait, to which they have 
looked forward with the impatience of expected 
gratification, can tell how readily I commeneed 
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the task of fitting out for the voyage ; and those 
who are blessed with near and a£RsctioDate rela- 
tions, can imagine how carefully and tinreinit- 
tingly my mother and sdster were employed, in 
devising and executing projects for my personal 
comfort. Every species of fur and woollen was 
discussed and commented upon ; and so many 
descriptions of close and accumulated dress 
offered for my choice, that I might have fortified 
myself securely enough to have maintained my 
native caloric on the summit of an iceberg, 
throughout an arctic winter. But I left much 
of the selection of my apparel to my friend 
William, who had made many inquiries con- 
cerning the requisite clothing, amongst those 
i^ho bad experienced the northern climate, while 
I furnished myself with such books, instruments, 
and papers, as I fancied I i^ould have occasion 
to use; toTf notwithstanding my pijesent ill 
health, I had determined to bring back delineft- 
tions of every object I might encounter, which 
^as worthy the stroke of a pencQ. Among 
other requkites for the amusements I intended 
to enjoy, I did not forget a fowling-piece, with 
small shot and powder; for the accounts I had 
perused oi the Greenland seas, agreed in affirm- 
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infg them to be covered with birds ; and aft X 
found there would be musquets on board, I 
pirovided myself with bullets. I likewise put & 
pocket-pistol into my chest, having resolved to 
bl^oome so strcmg and hardy, as not to refrain' 
from the chace of any animal; and I have 
idways observed, in the relation of daiigei'ous 
encounters, that most of the accidents resulting 
from them, might have been prevented by a 
second fire. A small thermometer was another 
of my preparations ; and I must add, as some 
return for the kindness and attention that pro- 
vided it, that I was furnished with a work-box, 
well stored with needles, pins, thread, worsted, 
scissors, and all other necessary equipments, by 
my sister. Indeed, this supply was often of 
great service to me and Wilham, since the 
traveller by sea has frequent occasion for a 
needle, when he cannot find female hands to 
apply it A 

As I was truly in earnest in everything 
connected with my voyage, I found delight in 
being present at the muster of the ship^s com- 
pany, which took place a short time before the- 
day appointed for our departure. I likewise 
wiidied to obtain a view of the men who were to 
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become the compaBioiis of my expeditioP) and 
I could not have procured a more eomplele 
mode of 8atisf3dDg my curiosity. 

One object in mustering the crew of vesseb 
anpJoyed in the northern whale fishery, is to 
ascertain whether the owners have compliad 
with the act of parliament, which regulates the 
bounty of a pound per ton, to every ship fitted 
put according to its directions, fiy this act 
it is rendered imperative, that a surgeon 
should be taken out, as well as five green men, 
cfc men who have never before been in the Arctic 
seas, under the penalty of not receiving, the 
above bounty ; and I need not state that the 
condition is always fulfilled. 

As I held no official situation in the company, 
I was not included in the roll, but I was on the 
deck of the Leviathan with the rest, and crossed 
it from starboard to larboard with William 

L y when he was called as surgeon. The 

ceremony consisted in the repetition of the 
name and occupation of each individual of the 
crew, upon which, he passed before the officer 
of the customs, who performs this duty, to 
shew that he was in readiness to depart, as well 
as of able body. Had I been included in the 
commissioner's list I certainly should not have 
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passed muster in this latter particular; but« 
OS far as promptitude was necessary, I was one 
of the foremost. 

There was another general meeting of the 
ship's complement after this formal proceeding, 
of a very different kind, at which, though 
invitedf I was not present. The occasion was 
a kind of ball, preceded by a supper, to which 
$31 the crew were welcome. The mirth, I am 
toId» is truly characteristic of the class of men 
from which it arises ; and custom seems to have 
established a sort of saturnalian freedom at 
th^se festivals. As neither I nor my friend 
were of the number of the guests, I cannot 
speak with certainty of the mode in which this 
meeting was conducted, and I shall only add, 
that similar orgies announce the speedy de- 
parture of every Greenland vessd. 
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DEPARTURE. 

The third of April, 18SS, was appointed for 
the departure of the Leviathan from London, 
and that day at length arrived, bringing with 
it a favourable south-eiasterly wind. 

I shall describe neither the pains nor the plea- 
sures of parting with dear and affectionate rela- 
tions ; the grief, indeed, will not admit of de- 
scription, nor can the peculiar gratification that 
is mingled with it, at beholding the estimation 
in which we are held by those we love, be fully 
comprehended by others, who have not expe- 
rienced it. Let it suffice, that our sorrow and 
good wishes were mutual, and that the hopes 
of my restoration to health served to support 
the feelings of my family on bidding adieu to 
its last male descendant, while my regrets were 
ameliorated by the prospect of enjoying a 
delightful voyage, abounding in objects on 
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which to feast my cuiiosity, and indulge the 
indination I now felt fat adventure. 

A spirit of enterprise has always belongod 
to my race, which, though it has often exhausted 
th^ puraesj and led them into danger sad 
difficulty, has sometimes been productive of 
GQDsequences the reverse. Whether with tbdbr 
blood I inherited an accumulation of these par- 
tieular propensities I cannot determine, but I 
must say I felt so much ardour for pursuing 
the coiurses they had marked out, that I coiild 
have ' sacrificed everything to the desire of 
quitting the commcni track of domestic existences 

Having caused our chests, bedding, and otbar 
paarts of our equipment, to be conveyed c»i 
board die preceding day, William and I took 
a boat at the Tower-stairs, at an early hour><^ 
die third, and were swiftly rowed do^^m the rrvel^ 
towards Rotherhithe, accompainied by my father/ 
who intended to proceed with us as far as 
Gravesend. 

' We were notlcmg in reaching the Dock, Jor ^o 
communicated our impatience to the wateraian, 
ki a way most e£fectual with those amphibioiis 
eitixens ; and we found ^^ all hands^^basity ^^if^ 
ployed in adjusting the rigging^of the Leviathan, 
and making her ready to proceed into the river; 
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lEhe weather urns fine, and I beheld vnth eor* 
responding gaiety of feeling a bright sun- rising 
upon a sky lightly sprinkled with fleetey douds : 
|xi)0|nlious breezes played amongst the looee 
lails that hung upon the half raised yaiAa ; the 
freshness they communicated to the air .was 
de%htful and invigorating, and I stood upon^ 
the dock-^head watdbing the dark eddies^ of the 
^aing tide swell and dpple amongst the. craft 
and timber that line the side of the river, with 
a.' buoyancy of spirit which had never befiMe 
^ated my heart. Had not my appearaiHiej 
and a consciousness of debility in my move* 
meats, compelled me to acknowledge my- want 
of health, I should have doubted that I was not 
as free from complaint as my companion, 
who lounged by my side, humming a fashion^ 
dsAe air, and watching the dexterity of Uie 
sailors. 

. • Our eagerness, and our being quite ^^ green 
men," having brought us to the place of ren- 
dezvous some hours before the time of departure, 
we turned to several objects of novelty, which 
a^fved to while away the interval.. There w«sr 
oiae^ indeed, which forced itself upon our atten-*^ 
|ion» and this was the tremendous clanking of 
certain artificers, who were employed in deaiiing^ 
scaling, and repurini)^ iron tanks, destined for. 
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the recq>tion of oil in the South Sesa fisbeiy ^ ds 
it 18 the practica on that station to boil th^ 
blvUber before the ship retaros hoide. Th^se 
oistems are fonned so as to fit <?losely tog^thet 
in the '^ hold,^ and affi>rd a rery compact method 
of stowing the ft^eight, as well as constitute ballast 
to the yesseL 

This nmse, though at other times it xf ottld 
doubtless have been excessively annoying, not^ 
created in my mind an agreeable busy sensation, 
aod with the active exertions of the workmen, 
and their . various remarks and exclamations, 
added fresh excitement to the pleasure which 
the shouts and preparations of the ship'^s com>^ 
pany had commenced. 

Perhaps those who have not been accustomed 
to regard commerce in the same light that I 
have, may not appreciate the feelings which 
such scenes are capable of producing ; or pro- 
bably my mind was then in a state to feel en- 
livened by every accidental circumstance ; but 
to me the recollection of that morning still brings 
with it a gratifying picture of industry, wealth, 
and prosperity. The sprightly movements and 
cheering voices of the sailors, were certainly the 
principal (contributors towards my enjoyment; 
but even the din and the various operations of 
the coopers, braziers, and warehousemen^ who 



c^wded the dock quay% were 90 weU asaoeiatod 
with ;tbe presenoe of the mariners and their 
vessel^ that the whole jmaeuted an emblem of 
2( e<iKi;imerGial natiom of which'as aa EngUshman 
I cjinnot think without delight. 

Ab the basin, ia which the Leviathan lay, 
wa3 net confined to the reception of whalers^ it 
W4S fitted with ships trading to Tarious parts of 
the world, some of which intended to take ad- 
^antag^ of the favourable wind of that momiog, 
f<^ going down the river ; and I was ikot a little 
pleased ta view the frequent arrival of groups 
qf women and childr^» the mothers, wives, and 
feuoUies of the different crews, to take leave of 
their relations. I was witness to many scenes 
wfaieh did honoiur to the feelings ci those com- 
monly callied the ^ lower class C* and I saw that, 
hawever romantic many notions and situations 
may appear in a story, they really do occur with 
all their sentiment cm various occasions ; and I 
have, ^ce had repe^ed opportunities of renew- 
ing the observation^ 

At length, about half-past eleven in the fore* 
noon,.. or, to take upon me the language of 
seamaa. Hi a. m. the tide had risen, sufficienlily 
to float the Leviathua^ and the dock ^tes were 
thrown open. A small sail^ of which at that 
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time I knew not the appellation, gave to the 
vessel motion enough to carry her forward ; and 
as she ssuled slowly through the narrow pass of 
the entrance, her ndes came so close to the edge,' 
that I stepped mto the forechains as she went 
by, and was upon deck, ready, with my friend 

William L , to join in the cheers which 

arose both on board and ashore when she had 
fairly got into the river. 

If there was any difference in the huzzas 
given on that occasion, mine was certainly one 
of the sincerest, and I could observe in my 
father'^s looks the pleasure which my enthusiasm 
afforded to him. He had himself made a voy- 
ikge at his outset in life, and I doubt not but his 
early recollections had, on the present occasion, 
pleaded strongly, though imperceptibly, in favour 
erf my desire. 

I am not ^fted with affectation enough to say 
that I felt melancholy regrets overwhelm my 
feelings, when I beheld the sfdres and edifices 
of my native and well loved city recedefrom my 
sight — ^far otherwise — I looked upon the nume- 
rous buildings that crowd the banks of Rother- 
hithe, Wapping,and Poplar, with pleasure, as the 
offspring of such enterprises as that in which 
I was about to partake ; and I might have ex- 
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tended my reflections, and said that the greater 
part of London has risen out of the sea. I have 
been accustomed, from my childhood, to regard 
the. ocean as the source of wealth and delight, 
and I will assert that I felt more inclined. to 
sport upon its bosom, like a newly created 
Triton, than to look back with repentance to 
the shores I had. forsaken. My meditations 
oyer the. tafierel of the Leviathan, therefore, 
were not of long duration. 
. Besides our complement, I found we had on 
board Mrs. Shafton, the lady of our captain, 

If 

and the wife of the cooper, who attended uppQ 
her ; and, of course, it will be conjectured that 
they were not bound for Greenland, but were, 
like my father, temporary visitors. Mrs. Shaf- 
ton is an agreeable woman^ and while seated 
uiK,n.deck,in a weighty am chair, she increased 
both in words and appearance the gaiety of our 
passage down the river. I, who always find 
sdmUarities for every object I behold, likened 
her to Cleopatra descending the Nile in her 
galley, and to the Queen of Sheba on her way 
to visit King Solopion ; but I doubt whether 
the presence of these renowned personages 
wouM have afforded me so much satisfaction at 
that time as did the conversation of this less 
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odefarated lady. Mr. B ■ , the derk of oiu* 
owner, likewise accompanied us, and with Acf 
pilot, who has the care of die vessel in therivar, 
which the numerous sandbanks and reaches^ as 
well 88 the law, renders requisite, completed the 
number of strangers. 

This addition to our company, however, did 
not long remain — at about 3 p. m., we came to 
anchor, just below Gravesend, and I was in* 
formed that we should stay there till the follow- 
ing morning. I now perceived that Mr. fi. 
bad come down with us to perform part of his 
duties, in paying a month^s wages in advance 
to each individual of the crew, and to see the 
vessel cleared at the Custom-house to the satisi* 
faction of her owner. I noticed, also, with 
pleasure, that the men were allowed to draw 
their pay monthly, during their absence, for 
the support oi their families ; for which pmrpose 
they signed a power, furnished by their em- 
ployer, which the clerk indorsed, and undertook 
to deliver to the wives of the several parties. 

Those who are acquainted with the heedless 
and profuse expenditure to which sailors give 
loose when possessed of money, will perceive 
the humanity and prudence of this indulgence, 
which, by deUvering their wages in dividends to 
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those ^bo most require them, predudes the 
possibility of waste and extravagance. There 
is, likewise, another benefit resulting from it to 
the seaman, since it secures to him that remu- 
neration for his labour which, unless he brings 
back the ship safe into port, he is not entitled 
to claim. But as this advantage might tempt 
some to desert the vessel, or to abandon her on 
the appearance of slight danger, it is required 
of those who request powers for drawing their 
pay, that they should have wives, these being in 
some degree pledges for their good behaviour. 
At least, such is the reason I assigned for the 
questions put to the applicants, concerning their 
state in life, on observing that those who ad« 
mitted they were not married met with arefusaL 

This business being transacted, Mr. B. took 
leave of us, and went off to the town, accom- 
panied by the captain, for the purpose of clear- 
ing at the Custom-house; ipr, as the port of 
L<mdon extends beyond Gravesend as far as 
the Hope point, we might still be considered in 
p(^. 

It being uncertain how early we might 
depart on the ensuing morning, my father ac- 
cepted the offer of being put ashore in their 
boat ; and after repeating rnggt of his injunc- 

VOL. I. c 
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tions to me to take care of myself, and repre- 
senting to me the value I ought to set upon my 
o^ifn life, as it regarded the happiness of my 
relations, he left me now somewhat affected, I 
will not deny, bearing with him notes of love and 
kind wishes to my mother and sisters. 

In spite of all my present elasticity of spirits, 
and hopes of pleasure, I felt a little forlorn at 
beholding my father returning, on his way to 
the friends with whom I had been familiar, and 
the fireside I had known from my infancy, 
while I was destined to traverse some thousands 
of miles, through scenes of dubious enjoyment, 
before I should again be able to claim my sdat 
among them. But as I had no Reason to com- 
plain, as soon as the boat had gained the shore, 
I turned, a little saddened, from gazing at the 
batteries of Gravesend and the Fort of Tilbury, 
to seek amusement in the cabin. 

Here I found William, whom I had missed, 
holding busy discourse with Mrs. Shafton, and 
learning from her maid how to dispose of his 
bedding, and to render his cabin '^snug^^ and 
creditable to a seafaring man. The portion of 
the licviathan appointed for the resideiice of 
the four superior officers, the captain, surgeon, 
first and second mates, consisted of one large 
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spartment, (I mean large fcnr a vessel), out of 
which the deeping cabins lead. The best of 
these dormitiMries, in size and acoommodationa, is 
appropriated to the oommander, and called the 
state-room, and affords lodgment for a comfort- 
aUe bed, besides allowing sufficient spaoe for a 
dressing or writing table, lockers, and a chest. 
Light is admitted into this retreat by means of 
a '^bull'^s eye,'" a hemi^herical piece of glass of 
great thickness, fixed into a small opening in 
the upper deck, and forming part of its surface. 
The gleam that pierces through this massy win- 
dow is certainly but faint, yet enough to allow 
the tenant of the cabin to read or write. By 
the side of the state-room is another cell, dif- 
fering from it in being somewhat smaOsty on 
Account of its conttuning two beds, placed one 
above the other like shelyes in a closet, but 
possessing nmilar conveniences for the desk and 
toflette. This was allotted to ^^ the doctor,^ and 
¥ the invalid,'*' as I was at first called. The 
opposite side of the great cabin was occupied 
by a similar dormitory, for the two mates, and 
the bcead-room, a large closet, filled with bis- 
JBuits, placed there to be kept dry and more free 
from vermin. The forepart of the cabin was 
fiunidied with a cupboard, and a good stove, 

c 2 
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between which and the state-room a door led 
into the *' store-room,^ and the after portion 
was divided into two windows, or ** lights,'' that 
looked out upon the water. These openings 
being large are prodded with shatters, closely 
fitted, called *' dead lights," to keep out the 6ea 
during storms. The cabin is proTided with 
furniture like any other sitting-room ; precau- 
tion being taken that every article should be 
fastened to the floor, or <^ under deck," or to 
the partitions or ^^bulk heads," with screws, 
staples, '^ lashings" and ^' cleets." 

The door leading from the cabin to the deck 
opens first into a small anti-room, or lobby, 
called the ^'steerage," which contains lockers 
and recesses for stores, $ind, among other things, 
the medicine chest; and from the steerage a 
ladder conducts to the door of the '^ companion," 
a kind of hatchway, or entrance fiom the deck, 
raised several feet above its surface. This has 
folding leaves, with which it can be closed in 
severe weather, to prevent the water from pouFr 
ing down during a gale. 

I shall not now describe the quarters occupied 
by the other officers and the men, as I had hot 
yet seen them, and I prefer detailing my inftnv 
foation in the way I find, from my journal, I 
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^icquired k, to arraDging it an a more formal, 
tixHigh cencisey method. 

. A. little conversation quickly dissipated the 
doud which had passed over my mind, and I 
b^an to enjoy my situation. I had now an 
opportunity of acquiring some inaght into the 
dispositions of my companions, and observed 
nothing but what gave me pleasure. The first 
mate, to whom I shall give the appellation of 
lUdgway, (the name of an esteemed friend to 
whom he bears gveat resemblance,) displayed his 
good qualities very agreeably, though without 

* design, in the kindness and attention he mani- 
fested towards '^ the strangers,^ and was gifted 

' with that species of good humoured and intelli* 
gent physiognomy which conciliates esteem. 
The second mate, Matthew Shipley, was an 
older man than the other, and apparently less 
accompUshed ; but he possessed the bold, bluff, 
sturdy exterior of a British tar, combined with 
a humorous archness of eye and feature, which^ 
before he oipeaed his lips, mclined one to laugh 
at what he was about to say. 

/Unanimity and good fellowship were, I per- 
oeived from the free and unrestrained mode of 
their behaviour, the prevailing '* humours ^ . of 
tbe members of the Leviathan's cahwfet ; (for. 
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in that respect, they differed from the members 
of a much more exalted cabinet) ; and both 
William and I were freely disposed to join in 
dieir cordiality. 

A landsnian is surprised if he behold aboard 
a ship any approach to the conveniences and 
comforts of domestic society, and I, like other 
'^ green men,^ did not expect to find a table 
arranged and served with the same attention, if 
not With the same elegance, as in London. In- 
deed, there was not wanting some appearance of 
finery in the tea equipage ; and though a cabin 
boy supplied the place of a footman, he was a 
dexterous and not uncomely lad, and only 
required a livery coat to have made as good a 
waiter as ever step^d lightly over a carpet. 
For my part, I preferred the genuine and unso« 
phisticated readiness of Jem to the mechanical 
activity of a more fashionable attendant, and I 
soon began to experience that inexpres^ble sen- 
sation of satisfaction which is attempted to be 
described as — ** feeling oneself at home." 

I had been shipped as a valetudinarian, and 
Mrs. Shafton required, in virtue of my promise 
of obedience to the commands of the captain, 
that I should retire early to repose after the 
fatigue^ or rather excitements, of the day. It 



was vain for me to all^e that the commander 
was not aboard^ and that therefor^ his will could 
not be known ; the lady asserted that she held 
the place of his lieutenant in domestic affairs, 
and the mate, as his legal representatiye, 
ordered me to bed, and thither I was compelled 
to withdraw on pain of being reported mutinous* 
If any thing occurred during the night I am 
ignc»-ant of it, for I soon lost my perception 
uoder the influence of as sweet a slumber as I 
ev^ enjoyed. 

We began to heave the anchor early on the 
morning of th|e fourth, having dismissed Mrs. 
Sbafton and her attendant, somewhat uncere- 
moniously ; but to a sailor a wife never stands 
in competition with a good wind, and a very 
fair and welcome breeze had just sprung up. 
They did not, however, quit us without abund- 
ance of mutual good wishes, and I took ad- 
vantage of their kindness to send a last farewell 
note to my relations. It is, I am told, a 
practice with the watermen, who, in hopes of 
obtaining employment, hover about a vessel 
when ready fo depart for her destination, to 
make enormous charges for the services they are 
required to perform; and I mention thiscir* 
cumstance for the information of the outward- 
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bound, who may n^Iect sending letters bf 
friendly opportunities ; the sum of lialf a guineas 
having been asked for only carrying a letter to 
the post office. 

; By the time our boat returned we had weighed, 
and at 73 a. m., departed, leaving other vessels 
bound to Greenland b^ind us. The appear- 
ance of the country on either side improves as 
you descend the river past the Hope point; 
viliages, with their ancient towers, lie along the 
declivities of hills, or crown th^ summits ; 
Kent still preserving its superiority. The wa;res 
now began to grow larger and impajrt some 
motion to the ship, while the gulls forming into 
small flocks, flew against the wind, dipping 
their white bosoms into the water with a kind of 
alternate gambol. Their black-tipped wings 
^owly beat the air with a motion peculiarly 
their own, and the check they give to their flight 
is singular. The sea breezes, which they love 
to oppose, seem to occasion the slowness and 
difficulty of their progress ; for when taking a 
contrary course, they skim over the surface of 
the water with delightful velocity. 

' At 1 F. M. we passed Sheeniess. The vesdd 
beginning to reel, ^^ we are now at sea, doct<»r,^ 
said the captain to William, who was standiiig 
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hy his side^ — *^ at least what the Loadonars call. 
'sea ; maay of them make a voyage down to the 
Hope, but as soon as tbey. get past it they put 
about, run home, and tell their friends they 
x»uld go no farther for rough weather and a 
heavy swell T* 

" Ay !^ said the second mate, who was then 
npoa deck, laughing, *' I once met a skiff 
<at>wding sail, with all hands pulling up Grave- 
send reach, id fear of an oyster boat, which was 
coining on behind her, and which she took for a 
pirate."* 

In spite of these marine jokes, ^e wind fresh- 
ened and the waves grew rough, and by two 
B. M. we began to lose inght of land ; the hills 
appearing to decrease in height, and sinking 
into a long indefinite line of coast. 

About this time we passed many vessels ot 
every description, both homeward and outward- 
bound, but I only noted the name of one, the 
'< Dorothea — Van Swinemunde," a small Dutch* 

* Mr. Shipley did not think, when he sported this j€u 
^tiprit^ that a pleasure-boat would actually be plundered 
in Gravesend reaclv two years afterwards 3 yet such has 
been the case ; a party of ladies and gentlemen, holiday* 
makers, having been assailed on the water, and obliged to 
part with their valuables, 

€ a 
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man or Dane. Another ship, a collier, gave us 
three hearty cheers, which we returned,/ and 
they again replied; it being the custom for 
those who offer the first salute to give the last 
huzzas. At about 4 p. m. we dropped oiur 
anchor, the wind having failed ; and the remain- 
der of the afternoon was employed in regulating 
various points of duty. We took this oppor- 
tunity of appointing the watches, that is, dividing 
the crew into parties, one of which is alternately 
on duty, while the others refresh and repose 
themselves ; but as we had not yet our full com- 
plement on board, the arrangement was consi- 
dered only temporary, and afforded but two 
divisions, called the *' captain^*' or " starboard 
watch,*' and the '* mate's," or *' larboard watch.*' 
Indeed, there are seldom more than two watches 
required at sea ; but in Greenland, where both 
the labour and the climate are more severe, the 
crew is disposed into three portions, which per- 
mits each watch to enjoy sixteen hours relaxation, 
and only exposes it during eight to fatigue and 
cold, unless upon extraordinary occasions, when 
all hands are called. 

In the evening, being still at anchor for want 
of wind, the cabin officers found amusement 
round a comfortable fire, in relating the adven- 
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tures which they had enoouQtered during the 
wmter ; for at that time they engage themselves 
in the service of merchants trading to any part 
of the worldy within the distance of a six 
months' voyage. A little grog served to 
heighten the good humour of the party, to 
which the presence of Captain Shafton gave no 
check. Of this gentleman I will say, in a few 
words, that to a mind full of enterprise and 
activity he imited an open and unsuspecting dis- 
position, combined with much delicacy of feeling. 
He possessed eminently that kind of urbanity 
which does not degenerate into vulgar fami- 
liarity ; and I observed that he allowed every 
one to express his feelings freely, and tell his 
story without needless restraint, although , in the 
course of the voyage, we received visits from 
many strange creatures in the situation of sea- 
men. Disliking ignorance and vulgarity himself, 
he had chosen associates in his duty who were 
free from these defects ; but there may be found 
in the Greenland seas during the summer, many 
persons who delight in the habits of low life, 
whom, from the peculiarity of the circumstances, 
it is impossible to treat with deserved contempt. 
Such as these, however, seldom intruded them- 
selves twice upon us, for they quickly found tHat 
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the atmosphere of the Leviathan's cabin did ndt 
afford breath congenial to their lungs ; but I 
must not anticipate. 

Our present company contained no one whose 
behaviour was in the least disagreeable^ and 
though the second mate's fancy led him to enjoy 
broad and ludicrous humour, it did not delight 
in unpleasant desc^riptions. Ridgway*s conveT* 
sation evinced a more cultivated mind, and a 
disposition to literary pursuit, and the captain'*s 
manners and acquirements were such as a gen- 
tleman should possess, grafted on the free bold 
stock of a British sailor. My friend William's 
qualities I have already said were gay and ele- 
gant, and mine must be discovered from the 
particulars of this narrative, ^ by time and the 
curious.** 

' The evening was passing away very merrily, 
enlivened by a good song, when we were disturbed 
by the repetition of high words and loud excla- 
mations, arising at some little distance from our 
vessel. The expressions did not seem to be 
made in the English language, and, as we knew 
that several foreign ships had anchored near us, 
we conjectured that the sounds proceeded from 
some of them. As the uproar rather increased 
than diminished,' we soob afterwards went upott 
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deck, and percdved that the riot was in a small 
bark, about three lengths off, and which by the 
moonlight appeared to be a Hollander. The 
first object that met my eyes was a bulky female, 
arraj'ed in the clumsy Dutch costu^ie, parading 
the deck of the schip in all the majesty of wrath, 
brandishing a bundle of long tobacco pipes in 
her hand, while she uttered, with great volululity 
and emphass, a soliloquy composed of such hard 
words, that I did not wonder she maintained 
dear possession of the boards; There was, 
indeed, a little urchin above, but he had seated 
himself on the bowsprit, probably thinking be 
could secure his retreat to its extremity, should 
the storm- be directed towards him. In the 
meanwhile, words could be heard ascendii^ 
through the " hatches," of a tone less high than 
the lady^s, but in the same key ; and presently 
afterwards a man appeared, and advanced to- 
wards the woman, to whom he seemed to make 
complaints. In this proceeding, however, be 
was quickly interrupted by the ascent of a 
shortish squat figure from below, who, with a 
gait evidently influenced by liquor, staggered 
towards the pair, and shaking his fist first at one 
then at the other, poured out a volume of demsi- 
oiations^ These were, doubtless, of no pleasoat 
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nature, for the female, after listening to them in 
mienoe for a minute, during which she seemed to 
swell with ire like an angry reptile, raised up 
her hand, containing the pipes, and with one 
blow, smashed them to pieces on the offender's 
.head: A peal of laughter from the men of several 
vessels, who had been gasing at this scene, rang 
loudly over the water, but it did not allay the 
violence of the enraged dame ; it rather seemed 
to increase it, for she followed up with her fists 
the attack she. had commenced with the weapons 
of inanimate clay ; and, from the intoxicated 
state of her antagonist having full advantage, 
she pummelled him till she ^^ bored'^ him i^nst 
the roughtrees, or bulwarks, which, not being 
of the highest dimensions, allowed him to turn 
his heels up and disappear over the side of the 
galliot. 

The merriment, which this combat had ex- 

* 

cited in the minds of the surrounding crews, now 
changed into eagerness to pick up the poor 
victim of the lady's passion, and two of three 
boats were manned in a moment. A large 
water dog, which we carried with us, felt the 
same inclination, and plunged into the sea, where 
the astounded skipper was floundering, yet 
swimming instinctively, like a oornoise ; but one 
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of the boats gained the prize, and conveyed 1dm 
back to his bark, while *^ Grampus" was obliged 
to be content with the red night-cap which had 
adorned the head of the unlucky Dutdrauui. 
This he brought on board, and actuaUy wore 
when sick in Greenland, to defend him from the 
cold, which attacked his ears and eyes. As fix 
the Hollanders, their little vessel soon became as 
quiet as it had been noisy, and we neither saw 
nor heard more of them. 

This adventure afforded considerable mirth to 
all hands throughout the evening, and much 
longer ; and when we reassembled in the ciEtbin, 
Mr. Shipley began to relate an occurrence of the 
same kind, in which he himself had been a prin- 
cipal actor. ** When I was quite a lad,*" said be, 
'< I was put on* board a colher, to get a little 
insight into a seafaring life, that I mi^t not 
enter upon it without being aware of its nature ; 
for, though my father had failed in business, 
and was very poor, he still wished his children 
to be satisfied.'' 

" Your first taste must have been rather a 
bitter one," said Mr. Ridgway. 

" Yes," answered the second mate, " bad I not 
been strongly bent upon becoming a sailor, this 
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Ufial would have kept me ashore all the rest of 
my days. 

*^ Yoii did not sail with old Swabham, I hope?'' 
said the captain. 

** No,'* replied Shipley, '* the master was no 
such sea-devil, but thjs mistress was ; for Mrs. 
Colton used always to go up to London with her 
husband, to take care of him, as she said, though 
I belieye it was'more for the sake of the mate, 
who was just such another overgrown brute as 
faerwlf;' 

*^ Whisht, man, do you call the lady a brute T^ 
cried the captain. 

*^ Ay, and that is better than another would 
say for her, upon my life,'^ answered the seoood 
mate : *' Td sooner be lashed to a sea-lioness than 
be bayed by such another vixen. I never think 
of her but I wish her towing astern, at ten kiv>t8 
an hour. Would you believe, that the first 
night I was set afloat, she made me jump over- 
board like a dog, to pick up a ball of worsted 
that she dropped into the water, (I don't doubt 
aa purpose,) though there was a great beast of 
a spaniel standing by her side eager to fetch it. 
She said the dog should not get sopped, because 
he would run against her and wet her ; so I was 
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obliged to strip off my jacket, and jump ii 
but that is not what I was going to tell you. 

^ The master,poor Colton, was a small, meagre, 
pale-£EU^ man : a devilish good sailor in manag- 
ing a ship, but a tame-hearted helpless creature 
amongst men. I do not think he would have 
returned a blow, if be had been struck in the 
teeth. He was, however, an honest good-natured 
soul, except when he had been too free with the 
horn : but that was not often, as the old girl 
used to boast, owing to her care. We had just 
got up with the tide, one morning, as far as 
Erith, when it left us. This was on a SuiKlay 
morning, the Sunday after Easter. So, as we 
had been beating about with rough weather for 
ten days before, the master proposed keeping a 
holiday, whilst we waited for the turn of the 
tide. - To this his wife agreed, and she added 
she would go to Erith church, and he . must go 
with her to see her safe. Colton said yes, though, 
poor man! he wanted to smoke a quiet pipe 
Aoard ; but he knew it was of no use refuring, 
so off they pushed, taking a bigger lad than I 
along with them, and leaving Bradsworth« the 
mate, in charge of the ship, and the cook and 
myself busy in preparing the <' prog.*' We were 
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to bave a roast leg of mutton, and a great plum- 
pudding, for dinner. Well, as soon as tlie 
mutton was down and the pudding in the copper, 
the mate and the cook called a boat, and told me 
to keep watch upon deck every now and then, 
and, if I saw anything coming, to get upon the 
tafferel and hold my hand up as a signal, whilst 
they would go over to a little public-housei 
about half a mile off, and fetch a bottle of rupd 
to be merry with after dinner. I guessed, from 
their both leaving the ship, that there was more 
in the wind than they told me ; but I had nothing 
to do in the business, but promise to do as I was 
bid. • 

*< I kept a very sharp look-out for half an hour 
or so, first at the meat, and then above ; till, oi| 
going below agiun, I fancied a biscuit dipped in 
gravy would be very good, so I went off ai^ 
fetched one, and sat myself down to bathe it in 
dripping. 

'< All this while, a number of those o^i^ 
who dig in the chalk along the banks of the 
river, a sort of keel-men, had been watching oux 
ship from one of their pits, where they were 
taking a whiff together, and roasting potatoes ait 
the kiln fire. What put it into their heads that 
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we were going to have a. feast, I cimH tell ; very 
lil^^ly they saw the leg of mutton taken down 
from, the foretop, and noted the oook^s behig 
busy upon deck, or probi^bly they meant to take 
a chance, seeing all hands had quitted the vessel ^ 
but some six or eight of them piit off in one of 
their punts, and got alongside^ I heard the 
^lash of their oars, and ran upon deck, thinking 
it was the master come aboard ; but I beheld a 
tall, long, white fellow coming over the quarter. 
* Boy !^ says he sharjdy, * call your mate.^ 
^He's ashore,' I answered. * Where's your 
cook, then ?' cried he. ' Gone with him,^ said I. 
^ Then there's no one in the old tub ?' exclaimed 
he. * What do you look for ?' crfed I, some- 
what alarmed by the manner of this itraiigst* 
^ You shall see,' answered he, looking over thf^ 
bulwarks, and calling to his mates. 

^^ In a moment came up two or three dther 
rascals, and jumped down into the galley ; and, 
before I could guess what they were about, I 
saw them again upon deck, with the leg of mut* 
ton nearly roasted, and the pudding half boiled, 
which they had turned out into a bag. By this 
time I was on the tafferel, with both my hmida 
held up as a double signal of distress; but 
one of the rogues, guessing what I meant} 
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f^idced up a fid and hove it at me. Seeing t|ud^ 
and fearing worse, T got out to the end of the 
boom, and the chalkmen <^ bundled'^ through 
the gangway and over the quarter into thdr 
punt Th^ bad not long shoved off, when 
old Colton and his spouse came sweeping down 
the stream like a finner, the wife bawling to the 
thieves to know what they wanted. They, 
however, made no answer, but ran ashore, about 
as soon as the master reached the sbip^ When 
the good man and his kelpie of a wife' found 
what had happened^ I thought they would have 
thrown me into the river. She ran raving and 
stamping, fore and aft, at one moment offering 
me -a *^ clout*^ on the ear, and the next hailing 
the keel-men, who .were scampering up the 
beach) and abusing them at the top of her 
breath. The master soon got down below out 
of the way, though by no means in good 
humour, for he had been taking a whet befbve 
he came off, and was xiot pleased to find the 
dinner gone, after sharpening his appetite for it. 
*' I sculked into the galley as fast as I could, 
after I had answered all the mistress's furious 
questions about Bradsworth and the cook. In 
fact, she sent me below, with a shove that 
almost pitched me head downwards through 
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the hatch, to look if the potatoes were gone 
also, whilst she went into the cabin to give the 
poor old man another spell of her tongue. During 
this, the mate and the other came aboard, mow 
merry than sober, singing and calling on me; 
and, just as I popped my head through the 
galley hatch, the old harridan looked out at 
the companion. YouVe seen a bear turn short 
round upon a boat, when he finds it gains upon 
him, and if you had beheld Madame Colton's 
eyes and grin at that moment, you would have 
sworn she was one dressed up like a woman. 
She was a great, fat, hurley dame, of half a ton 
weight ; nor was her face at all little in propor- 
tion to her sides. No doubt she had gone snacks 
with her husband in whetting, before they 
came o£P, so that her visage, what with rage and 
the dram, was as red as a * shpoker crab.' Nor 
were her claws a bit behind in likeness to the 
nippers of those little deyils, as I can bear 
witness. As soon as her eyes had lit upon the 
cook, who had reeled athwart ship, and was 
smirking in a funny humour, at he could not 
tell what, perhaps at the old woman's passionate 
looks, she lifted a capstan bar, and ran forward, 
and I verily believe would have stove in his 
dcull, had not her blow been caught by a rope 
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which swung loose from the yard. This gav€ 
oookey time to recover himself, and in a moment 
after he came tumbling down into the galley like 
a seal, for he was in too great haste to take 
time. However, he had wit enough left to tell 
me to move away the ladder, which I was not 
long about, for 1 feared the coming down of 
the mistress worse than ever I have since the tail 
of a fish. This was scarce done before madam 
appeared, and when she found how she was 
tricked, she raved like a northwester. How^ 
ever, though she could not jump through the 
hatch, she let loose her tongue, and Shaddock, 
the cook, was forced to hear all, for he lay on 
his back just beneath, and was too stupid to 
move. But he said nothing, and at last she 
went off, and we thought she was gone, when 
presently she appeared again with the draw- 
bucket full of water, and shot it slap down in 
his face. Drunk as the cook was, he reared up 
on end at this ; he could not stand, however, 
but reeled away atwixt decks, swearing and 
dripping like a swab. 

^^ Whilst ail this was going forward, the mate 
had been in the cabin ; for, being half seas over, 
he was more bold than usual, and that was 
needless. But thinking, I suppose, that the 
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best way to cover his fault was to brazen it out, 
he bad begun upon the cid man first, and ac- 
cused htm of deserting the ship, and sending 
thieves to plunder her ; swearing that he had 
been to look after him, and that, while he was 
gone, the keel-men had got aboard. 

** All this the master did not take so quietly 
as in general ; for the loss of his dinner had 
turned him sour, and his whet had worked upon 
his empty stomach, and made him a litde giddy. 
I don't know what else could have kept him 
lip in abusing Bradsworth, whidi he did 
heartily, putting him in mind of a hundred 
rows and quarrels in which he had been engaged, 
till the mate lost the patience he had put on, 
and became quite enraged. All the while 1 
was lisCesiing, and j!)eeping through the bulk 
head of the cabin, as boys do^ and saw them 
both, like^ two cats, swelling with wrath, and 
howling at each other, but afraid to come to 
blows. Just then down crawled the old plague, 
who, being tired of ill treating the cook, took 
the other side, and joined Bradsworth against 
her husband, telling him he ought v to have 
gone after the thieves. This set him up more 
furious than he had ever been in his life; for 
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be knew she spoke the truth, and he called both 
the mate and his wife such names, that you had 
better ima^e them than I repeat them. At 
length, he told Bradsworth that he had saved 
him from the gallows, by taking him on board 
out of charity, which were the last words be 
spoke then; for the mate snatched up the 
poker, which stood at hand, but instead of 
knocking out the master's brains, as I believe 
he at first intended, he twisted the fire-iron 
round his neck in a way which no one else 
but himself could have done, for he was as strong 
as three men, and left it lying on his shoulders 
like fi collar, and ran upon deck. Poor Colton, 
who had given himself over for lost, expecting 
to be smashlsd to pieces, seemed at first uncer- 
tain whether he was murdered or Qot Nor 
was his wife in less doubt till sl^e came and 
pulled him by the arm, upon whiph he turned 
his head ti)wards her, and put his hand to the 
poker, but wit)i- all their skill they could not 
get it off. They tried a long while, till at 
length madam went forward, and begged 
Bradsworth tp come and unbend it ; but he 
refused, unless the mastier promised to £»get 
all that had passed and never mention it. Ti^\^ 
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was ^readily agreed to, for Colton was ashamed 
of 'his part of the affair, and all hands grew 
friends again, by the time the tide rose.^ 

*' Did you ever hear any thing of your pudt 
ding K"" said Mr. Rtdgway. 
. ** Nothing that gave us any satisfaction,"^ 
answered the second mate. ^^ I forgot to tell 
youy that the lad who came with the master went 
after the rogues^ as soon, as he had got rid of the 
others, and, like a fool, ran among the pits to 
look for them ; but, though he could not find the 
dinner, he got a good keelhauling from some fel- 
lowis, who no doubt had a share of the plunder, 
and came back plaistered over with ch^lk and 
sludge.^ 

^^ Did you let the affair rest there ?"*" inquired 
the captain. 

'* Yes,'" replied Shipley, " we were all sick 
of it, and ' ratched up" next tide, after fuddling 
the old quean, and making her turn in to keep 
her quiet." 

This tale, with a few anecdptes that it in- 
troduced, terminated my evening, for I was 
soon compelled to turn iii, being on the sick 
Ust. 

About half pa(»t five, on the following morpr 
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iog, I was awakened by the heaving of the 
anchoT) or rather by the cheering voices of the 
hands engaged at it. There is always some- 
thing enlivening to me in the sounds uttered 
by the sailors during their occupations; and, 
after enjoying the chorus in conscious comfort 
till it ceased, I turned out to feast my sight 
with the passing scenery* But of this there 
was little that could be distinguished, nor did 
I see much worthy of nodce till we came in 
aght of Harwich, standing at the extremity of 
a p(Hnt of land, and distinguishable at a great 
distance by its tall light-house and a steeple. 

. However, as the day was fine, t basked ip 
the sunshine, and watched the waves, as they 
grew larger and broke more loudly against thie 
vessel the farther we receded from the shor^. 
Her motion, which had hitherto been an easy 
roll, was now becoming very perceptible, but 
was by no means troublesome, and I did not 
feel any indications of sickness. 

The beams of the sun, shooting obliquidiy 
through openings in the clouds, had a brilUimt 
effect upon numerous ships around us, and the 
billows on which they rode ; while a bright aiptd 
broad streak of light, of a pale red colour. 
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stretchii^ over the sea, formed a beautiful con- 
trast with the blue water beueath and the dky 
above it. 

The afternoon of this day was not as agreei^le 
as the ilioming, and I was told that the litdb 
iladies of sunshine, whidi occuisionally glanced 
thnnigh the clouds, wa?e signs of wind ; but it 
did not appear at this time, for the air grew 
calm, and we were not able to reach Yarmouth, 
as we expected^ To make me amends, the 
evening was clear and serene, and a splendid 
moonlight kept me on deck till bed-time. 

I found the. prophecy correct at 7 a.M'. ; for 
the ship was pitching rather - uncomfurtaoly 
when I awoke, and I could hear the wind roar- 
ing hoarsdy through the rigging. I rose, how- 
ever, and took a pe^ at the waves, breaking 
against the bows, and dashing their white foam 
around. We were then dose to a floating 
light, called ^^ Haisboro^ Light/^ — a small bark 
with a mast and a yard, to which the lanterns 
are iSxed. 

It would have been much more easy to roll 
about the cabin than to walk or even sit still, 
and, finding myself grow a little qualmish, I took 
William^s.adviee and example, and returned to 
my bed. There, between sleeping and conver- 
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sation, for the situations of our cabins allowed 
it, my nausea .went off, nor did I ever feel any 
more of it. 

Having now a convenient opportunity, I re'- 
quested William to inform me of the other 
reason that had induced him to take this ex- 
cursion, besides the inclination he felt for voyag- 
ing; as he had promised to state it when we 
should be fairly out at sea. 

^' Have you not heard anything from my 
friends,^ said he, " which leads you to give a 
good guess at the cause P^ « ' ^ 

" No, certainly," I replied ; "not one of them 
spoke of your motives.^ 

« Well, then," said William, « I shall not 
conceal them from you; though you must make 
a secret of them from every one till I give yoa 
leave to disclose them/^ 

To this I agreed, and he gave me the follow^ 
ipg relation. 
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**' YoiT may recollect the illumination, which 
was appointed last year, in honour of the coro- 
nation of his present majesty. You know that 
you were too unwell to accompany me to witness 
the festivities and rejoicings^ and that I went 
alone.*^ 

<^ I remember l^ese circumstances very well, 
replied I, ^< and also that you did not return home 
till the next morning, which occ»»oned great 
uneasiness to your family. Your &ith'er, indeed, 
came to our house to see if you were with me« 
When I next saw you, I thought that you did 
not seem inclined to afford a full explanation of 
the reason of your absence ; but I supposed that 
arose more from unwillingness to be questioned 
than from any cause for concealment.^ 

" There was a cause, nevertheless," said WiU 
liam ; ^^ but I should not have kept it so long 
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£NiBt you, had I not been oompe&d by a 
promise not to let any one know it till I was 
permitted. I have since obtained leare^ and 
shall now tell you alL Ycm, of course, «« 
aware that on the morning of the coronal&m a 
balloon ascended from the Green Park, in order 
to divide the crowd, which would otherwise have 
accumulated round the Abbey. As I had 
never witnessed an exhibition of this kind, and 
preferred it to the pageantry of a procession, 
I took up a pontionon the opposite dide of the 
pond, pool, lake, or whatever else they call il^ 
on Constitution Hill, from the edge of whieh 
the balloon was to be set ftee^ and saw vesry 
conveniently the process of filling the siUceii 
globe. Great numbers of the spectators did 
not appear, from their dress and bdiaviour, 'to 
belong to the most respectable class of society, 
and I noticed several, vibo - evidently wished to 
ercAte a disturbanee. My first idea was that 
they were emisBaries of parties averse to the 
rxgsl ceremony about to tabs place; but I soon 
had opportunity to disoover that tbey wwe 
merely pick-pockets and loose fidlows, desi|iQV» 
of fishing in trouUed water. This discovery, 
indeed, I efiected by means of a circumstance in 
which I was concerned. 
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^ Amimg tke decent poirticm of the asBembly 
was a gentlemaQ, of about iifty years df age^ 
j^ipar^tlj not an inhabitant of London. This 
V88 evident to me from the earnest manner in 
which he attended to the method of filUng the 
balloon, without regarding a cluster of indifferent 
looking fellows, which began to collect around 
bim, as if bj chance. The drcumspection I 
have always used since you and I were hustled 
in Drury-lane, made me keep an eye upon the 
motions of these men, and I fancied I saw a few 
ngns pass between them, which I interpreted to 
mean, that at the moment the balloon should 
start from the earth they would commence their 
fiNihe. 

*^ The face of the stranger had interested me 
from the £rst momoit I noticed him ; for, besides 
the cut of his cqat, which was a little behind the 
fiidhion, and the air of the country which marked 
his %ure, there was much good nature and in- 
telligence in his countenance, and I dare say you 
have often fdt that there are some faces whidi 
engage one^s fancy more particularly than others, 
and almost warrant the notion of ^secret sympa- 
thies. In order, therefore, to frustrate the m- 
tentiuns of these vagabonds, and preserve the 
country gentleman from insult, I made my way 
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to him, not without some oppoffiti<xifrofii;two'of ' 
the conspirators^ which confirmed meiamy siipi' 
position that they were upon i»)- good idesigiii 
Having touched him on the elbow, I said, VSir^ 
I. have a word or two to say. to you,- if you.wBl 
just step out of this ring into the pack.* 

" * I don't know you, Sir,' replied ha . r • 

'^ ' No^ I am aware of it,^ I answered; ^nop^is. 
it necessary you should; but I can in£«nn you' 
of what may be of service to you*V - . ■ v' 

'* ^ Need you tell roe before the ballooi^ .goes* -■ 
off?'' said the stranger. I replied in the affitmii^' 
dve, ' as afterwards it might be too late.' 

*^ What followed convinced me how com'eetly i * 
had guessed the object of the men who surrounded i 
him." .- 

" What did follow ?" said I. 

" Why,'' continued William, " no sooner .had 
the stranger made a step towards the park, than • 
one man cried out, * You can't go thJa way;'u 
another exclaimed, ^ There's no room here, Sir^' r 
a third said, * I'll give way to no fban;' and als 
length the whole, gang i)egan to jostle and 
clamour together. The opposition I found to. 
my scheme of preserving the country gentle^man , . 
somewhat irritated me, and I laid my handupQn^ 
an ill-looking scoundrel, who had thrust himself 
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nrbetveen nur aad the stnng^ and told.fatm 
tfanl'if kehinderad mjfmni^twm gtiktsmg <mt 
of theiorowd^ I wouldi hand him over to a peace 
officer. Tlda threat for a moment silenced the 
GI18W, in-'whoin the word ^constable' produced 
an unpleasant association of ideas ; but ab the 
next minute the balloon* being ready was let 
loose, and the knaves, with a simidtuieous 
movement, commenced wbat is commonly called 
* a row,' while all eyes were watching its majes- 
tic ascent. They first pushed a lad into the 
p(»id, at the edge of which the spectators were 
congregated: then, some fellow pretended to 
take his part, and feigned a blow at thec^etider. 
This was resented by another pBrty, whilst the 
women, children, and well disposed lookers-on, 
began to cry out and augment the disturbance. 

*^ All this was just what I expected, so that I 
was not so confused by the uproar as many others, 
and I kept my eye fixed upon the stranger, who 
was completely confounded by the turmoil, and, 
whilst looking,' I saw a hand dive gently but 
quickly intd his coat pocket* Anxious to frus- 
trate the villany of the rogues, and eager to 
gire ^ood cause for his believing what I intended 
to tell bi«^, I seized hold of this hand, and held 
it with a grasp that made its owner cry out in 

1) 3 
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earnest; for I was> I ooofea^ somewbat in a 
pesskm. A Uow ooi. the afni) from another 
party, ahnost made me relinquish my prey as 
quickly as I had taken it ; but ffiiger g^ve me 
nerve, and still retaining my prisoner by the 
wrist, I dealt his champion a lucky hit, which 
tumbled him badcward over the leg of his 
associate into the water. Another thump, 
however, falling on my face, (which oocaakntod 
the bruise you may recollect noticing next day,) 
made me wince confoundedly ; but the stranger, 
who had begun to comprehend what was the 
matter, when he saw me entrap the man^s handy 
which still Jremained in his pocket, held there 1^ 
mine, took upon him to repay this blow tot me ; 
and certainly he rqudd it with interest, for be 
instantly levelled my assailanC with tibe eartii. 
A general combat now ensued. The cry of 
^pick-pocket! pick-pocket!' became loud for my 
stranger, who had been attempted to be rifled, 
and the mob gathered strong round the unlueky 
gang : but in good time a posse of constaUes 
and police oflScers collected, and the ofibnders 
were handed off in custody. 

*^ Aftertbe country gentlemanhadso completely 
settled my assailant^ he collared the fellow i^Ose 
hand was in his pocket, and seang, by the nature 
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of hia fist) tbat fab gnuqp w«i firm, I let go tlie 
hnAi. Just aflccr that came up the peaoe-ofioen, 
and the thieves were secured and humed away, 
aocompaiiied by those they had sobbed ; and my 
straager fiieud being one^ I lost sight of him. 
I had a great mind to offer myself as a witness, 
but, findiDg I was overlooked, I thought ^t 
best to give myself no farther trouble about die 
affior." 

<< Well, but,'' said I, ^ though thisisextraor- 
dmaryin your life^ I do not see how it is con- 
nected with your voyage to Greenland/' 

^< You will disoovctin tim^'f replied William 
smtiing. << Yoa know good story-tellers never 
relate the end before th^ have made a b^faw 
mng to Aeir tale ; and, though mine is a true 
adventure, it has enough of romance in it to 
deserve b^g treated according to the rules of 
epopbeia.'' 

*^ Well, then,'' said I, << having made a begin- 
tmgf let us hear the middle part of your epic, 
that we may advance in due dassic pn^resflion." 

^* That, like the body of many other narratives, 
will be the least interesting, I imagine," answered 
my oompamon, ** for it oonnsts in my meeting 
Mce, a fellow student, whom you may have 
se^ with m^ and .my adjourning with him to 
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A coffeehoiue, where I got my clothes brushed, 
for rolling on the ground had soiled them ; and 
we afterwards made merry over my Quixotic 
humour, in exposing myself to be battered by a 
gang of thieves, for' the sake of a person quite 
unknown to me. I cannot say I felt any regret 
for my interference, for there was an isittractive 
influence in the stranger^s exterior, which ' bad 
gained my good will, and I was only sony that 
I had not had time to speak to him: 

^^ After refi-eshing ourselves, we went to Hyde 
Park, to view the [ureparations for the fire wo^s 
to be exhibited at night ; and towards evening, 
Price, who had another engagement, quitted me. 

'^ I was at first inclined to step as far as Brookes^s 
or Windmill-street, to look for another com- 
panion, if I could meet with any of my acquaini- 
ance at that end of the town ; but I at length 
resolved to pass the remainder of the day alone. 
I did not then know what company awaited 
me. 

Here the voice of Mr. Bidgway, calling down 
the companion hatch, ^'Dodtor! Doctor t we 
are bearing down upon Yarmouth,'* interru|^d 
my friend's story ; and as we had both requested 
to be summoned, should any thing novel to us 
appear in sight,- we turned out, lest neglect of 
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ifais noliOB. might cause our associatei to be leM 
courteous, oa future occaiions. 
/ The approach to Yarmouth by sea is difficult 
and dangeeous, from the number of sand banks 
with which, the roads are bounded. Between 
the shoals are passages called <^gats,^ thcou^ 
winch vessels must steer carefully to avoid 
grounding. After we had passed these snares, 
we found the water less rough, its force being 
brokea by the interposition of the. sands ;. and 
having continued our course* for a little while, 
we cast anchor in the roads, opposite the hos- 
pital. 

The distant view, of the town presents long 
ranges of buildings, diversified with numerous 
churches and windmills, which form conspicuous 
objects from the sea. The most remarkable 
edifice, however, is a monument dedicated to 
Lord Nelson, composed of a tall shaft, rising 
from a pedestal, and surmounted by three 
figures, supporting a tablet^ .on. which rests a 
lai;ge statue-- it stands on the beach. 

The whole of the buildings which .aj^pear to 
constitute Yarmouth, are. not, Itan told) design 
nated by. one name; but I did not learn ;their 
othet appellation correctly. 

The afternoon proved very beautiful and 
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iarene, and I amused toymif by sketcHng the 
town, while the captain went on flhove^ bearing 
with him a letter fieom me to my fiends. In 
the evening a lantern was su^ended between 
the masts, to <£rect his boat in its leturau 

I must not forget, that this was Satnrday 
ni^t, a weekly fei^val with^sailors, who always 
devote ittomerrimeDt; for the increase of whidi 
drams are served out to all hands, and thr 
cabin mess is supplied with fried ham, hung 
beef, and pancakes. I mention the observanee 
of this practice now, because it was never onoe 
neglected during the voyage, and was the source 
from whence arose many entertaining tales and 
discussions, which I ishall narrate in the due 
order of their suocesaon. 

During my long illness, I had acquired the 
habitof writing shorthand, an advantageof which 
I was often accustomed to avail myself^ wh^i 
any occurraioe or conversation took place that 
I widied not to forget ; and as I was at the 
outset of this excursion forlndden to join in die 
conviviality of Saturday night, on account of 
my health, I used to solace myself by noting 
down the remarks that passed between my mess^ 
mates, whilst I lay reclined in my cabin. Upon 
reading over to my, friend William the anec- 



dotes iRtdoh a few weeks affoidcdy we found eo 
modi aanufleoieiil in tbem, that to please him as , 
wdl as myself, and with a ^w of diverting my 
family on my return, I resolred to continue my 
dlipfiiograidiic reninisoences during the remain* 
dcrof my navigation ; and it isfifom these M88. 
that I have copied the Tsrious digressive rel*- 
tions with which my simple journal is ister&> 
spersed. I will, however, allow that I have 
omitted the greater part of the oaths and tnask 
presrible exdamatioDS, to which some of our 
visitors gave utterance; and if the reador should 
find a few words, which he cannot suppose to 
have been familiar to the mouths of seafaring 
men, be may conclude that I have exchanged 
speeches which were exceptionable for others 
more agreeable. 

I was pleased to find during the absence of 
the captain, that his men took the opportunity 
of ^quressing thdr favourable opinion of him 
among themselves, and many circumstances were 
rdated to me, which spoke mudi in his fevouTi 
One anecdote, which I heard from a harpooner, 
while I was. engaged with my pendl upon deck> 
I aball introduce here. 

*< It is the custom of all hands emjdoyed in 
the Gre^iland fishery,'* said the harpooner, 
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'^ when they return from the north, at thedme 
of the summer, to seek for fresh berths x>n board 
merchants^ ships trading to any part of the 
world. All they have to mind iS| to be back in 
lime for the niext fit out for the ice, and this 
Jceeps them from lying by idle all the winter/' 
Last September two years, I went as second 
mate in a ship bound to Canada, of which our 
master was captain, and as we had no coals we 
were to go down to Shields, and take in what 
we wanted. The name of pur vessel was the 
' Die-a-maid' — (Diomed ?) — and surely she did 
die a maid ! for she bad never been out before^ 
and was as tight a sea boat as ever carried sten* 
sail.^ 

Here my informant gave a laugh at his own 
witty conceit, which I echoed, whilst he took a 
few whiffs of his pipe ere he continued* 

" Weli, Sir, we got to the norVard of Whitby 
pretty fair. The wind had blown somewhat 
freshish all the while, but we were all right, and 
did not mind a good puff or so. But before 
we got abreast of Sunderland, I believe all tiie 
winds that had been blowing south-west for a 
year came back upon us at once. You have 
never been in the East Indies, I suppose ; I have 
seen more than two or three hurricanes, but I 
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never met one half ^ violent as this gale, *We 
wne going at about aght knota before- a good 
bM3bzefram the southward, when slap it chopped 
round to the north-eaat, and before we wape 
awsKe sent all our topgallant rigging dean over- 
boazd, I was not 4ipon deck at the* time, but it 
was- not long before I got there, and saye the 
mate to me, ^ Cleeson, this ship will neva* make 
a voyage, I see-^there^s no . luck in her name/ 
—No, Sir, said I, her hour is come, I believe; 
but we had as well undress her before she takes 
to her bed, ha I ha ! — So up aloft I sprung to' 
lend a hand in reefing the sails — but would you 
believe it, though we carried twenty •five hands, 
not more than eight of them would work.— *By 
■ I Sir, may I never strike another fish, if 
serenteai of our rascally lubbers did not -refuse 
to come above board, after they had looked out 
and seen the waves running in shore like heaps 
of clouds, and the ship reeling oa her beam ends, 
from the quantity of canvass, she carried. 
Zounds! it was murdering the vessel. Sir ! — 
giving her up ! They .had as well scuttled her 
at once.«— What was the consequence? — The 
next blast that came stronger than the rest threw 
her flat on her side, as flat. Sir, as my hand now 
is on this binnacle, and she canted her ballast !'' 
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Stop,^ 8aidl» iotariiptiagmjriBfennaiity^yoit 
mual idl me what cmting her bdUast means ?^ a 

<« True/' repfied the hatpooner, ^ I didaof 
ifaiDk of that* Wby» Stt% a dup cantB heir 
ballast when she fiiUs so much to leewardthat 
her ballast, that is the grai^ and other tfainga 
at the bottom of her holdy are thrawn all on 
out ttde^ and she is not aUe to rig^t herself 
when the wind baa passed oyer. However^ we 
could have righted her, if thole d — — d stupid 
bottlenoses had but lent a band ; but nothing 
could prevail upon them — confound th^m ! and 
so the vessel began to filL < 

<< Now, Sir, yoa know little as a man may eaee 
for anothefs life^ he generally looks after iua 
own: yet, thou^ these mud-raking sooundirii 
knew that the ship must go down, they woidd 
not one of them stir to get ike. captain's cuttor 
over the side. — ^What made the mattar wofet 
wasjy that our master's wife was aboard, for she 
was to be left at Shields ; besides which it waS' as 
dark as the pump well, and we were foiioed te 
see the best boat stove to pieces by the wavei^ 
which beat over thedeek like water spouts. At 
last, finding it was no use waiting for hetf^frmti 
those rascals, the captain, and the nuUe, and 
myself, and three men and two boys, laid hold 
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of , the odicrboat) and between the winds forced 
her into the iea« This we had na sooner done 
tfaan the cowardly knaves came up, and began 
to jump in,~and when five of »x of them werl» 
afloat they would have cut die rope that held 
heron, had not Captain Shafton lifted ahatchet, 
wbkh he had been usnig, and thrtetened to 
ehop off die first hand that olfiered to cast her 
loose* Whilst tins was Cransacdng, the mate 
was gone after die mistress, for the master would 
not leave the boat for fear of those lubbers^ and 
be came back with her, dressed half like a sailor 
half like a woman ; for she was turned m when 
the squall b^gan, and could not get her things 
together. We put h^ into the boat, and then 
leaped after her ; and in good time, for we had 
scarce cut her adrift, when the ship gave a bed 
to windward and righted, and in the next mo* 
meat went down. 

^^ Well, now comes what I was going to 
tell you. Five of the fellows, (mind you. 
Sir, I^ do not call diem sailcHrs,) who would 
not help us, had no chance to get into th^ 
boat, and were left in the water when the 
IKe*a»inaid sunk. We could not see them, but 
we could hear them singing out, and though 
they had behaved so shamefully, and all liands 
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w^re willing to leave them, the captidn ordered 
us to pull towards them, and kept dodging 
about till he picked them up. For my part, I 
would have shoved them under with pleasure; 
but, as I was saying, our captain is one among 
a thousand. I believe we were saved on his 
account ; for we had not driven far from where 
we lost our ship when we were carried almost 
broadside on the EUza of Shields, and got safe 
aboard her, though not without some trouble.^ 

*^ I should not have imagined,^' said I« '^ that 
British sailors would have conducted themselves 
in the manner you have told me." 
. " Sailors r repeated the harpoon^r.in scorn ; 
" Sir, they were not sailors ; they were, a gang 
of scape gallows rascals in purser^s jackets, who 
should have swung at the yard arm 1" 

I was highly amused at the importance with 
which this sentence was uttei:ed, followed by 
several energetic puffs of smoke ; and, had not 
William beckoned me from the companion door, 
should have enjoyed more of the huii)our for 
narration into which his allowance of rum had 
led ikndrew. Cleeson. 

. I found supper ready below, and no lack of 
gaiety ; and . we all drank ^< Saturday night, 
sweethearts and wives," with hearty glee— 
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Mr. Shifdej, perhi^M, excepted ; tot^ as be 
was a married man, he was compelled to Tary 
his toast to wives and sweethearts, — a trans*- 
portion seetnirigly never made ^th much cor- 
diality* The faltering tone in which the Word 
Tvives is uttered, may, indeed, be occasioned by 
tender recollections arising at the tune, hbt I 
have always judged the cause to be somewhat 
less sentimental. 

As my guardian was ashore, I followed the 
example of all wards, and transgressed his rules 
during his absence. In truth, the hung beef 
saluted my nostrils with such a zesty odour, 
the* pancakes looked so inviting, and the grog 
put in such a forcible claim to my attention, in 
the shape of the toast to be sanctioned by imbib* 
iflg it, that I fell to work like one who wished 
to show by his actions how he honoured his 
mistress. My supper, indeed, resembled rather 
the hearty meal of a hungry husband, than the 
fastidious feeding of an absent lover ; but I 
have «ver held it an axiom, worthy the observ** 
aaoe of all good citizens, that nothing sup* 
plies the place of the object of one^s affections 
so well as a jovial carouse; and I would venture 
any day to build a fortification with roast beef 
tad plumb pudding and good wine, which 
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ifthonld resist the most sayage assault of care 
ttd melancholy, assisted by all the battering 
nuns of neglect, scorn and doubt, which ever 
assttled the dough-dumpling soul of a despond* 
ing Strephon. 

I did not find myself any worse on the foL 
lowing morning for my over-night^s feasting, 
but rose in good qpirit^ to enjoy an early 
parade upon deck, on a fine Easter Sunday. 
From respect to the day, our icndent was hoisted 
to the mizen peak. I did not stay so long in 
Yarmouth Roads ^without thinking more than 
once of my juvenile fayourite, Robinsk)n Crusoe, 
whose maritime adventures' commence in this 
spot; for, as I can trace much of my predilection 
for wandering to his history, this roadstead was 
as sacred to me as the birth j^ace of Homer 
and Shakspeare. 

We continued sailing all day with a tolerably 
fair wind, and spoke a brig bound to the Green-^ 
land seas for ice. Of three vessels, which visited 
the Arctic ocean for this purpdse, only one 
returned ; and the circtttiBtances which cau^ 
the loss of the other two, I shall describe in 
the proper place. 

A brilliant moon-light rendered the evening 
more delightful than the day. The sea appeal^ 
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^Urk, almost to a sable hue, except wfaa?^ a 
l^g. aUream of rich light fell upoa its surfhp^, 
«thile the crests of the waves gleamed like geld 
fg«jsaA over long ridges of ebony, evex varyiog 
their posidons. 

Monday, the ei^th, was fine^ though windy — 
land appeared at a distance of about twen^ 
joiiles, loolpng towards Boston, in the Wash. 
About noon, the mouth of the Uumber and 
Bp^m Point came in sight, with its two light 
bouses; and, as we found we made little way, 
the wind not being fair, we cast andior at about 
ten miles off the land. A few detached rocks, 
irith ,a building^ on them, appear to form the 
point opposite to the Spurn, at die mouth of 
the river. After sunset a shower fell, and the 
breeze becoming more favourable, we weighed 
and prctceeded on our voyage. 

On the ensuing morning, I was awakened 
hastily, by being rolled suddenly up against 
the side of my cabin ; the wind hayingincreased 
during the night, and now coming in fierce 
gusts, accompanied by squalls of rain and 
diowers of spray, I need not observe, that every 
movable article in the ship took these oppor* 
tunities of changing its. position perpetually, 
^ j^ W^ lashed or cleeted in its proper place. 
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The gale idii ooiitinued to mcreaife duriag the 
day^ but I felt no intemal inoonvemence- hom 
the bodily agitatimx to which I was ofteo com** 
pcUed : in tucty. I enjoyed the idea of : bc^teg 
in a stiir breeze, for to me it was iiov€|i,<AQ4 
the ludicrous commotion which it .occasioned 
throughout the vessel, afforded abundance, of 
food for merriment. . , 

In the afternoon we passed Flamboipagh 
Head^ a promontory of the East Riding p{ 
Yorkshire, exhibiting a light house and alL 
adjacent tower, and continued driving ak>ng^ 
when I retired to rest. 

It is a singular circumstance, that the Bevere 
action to which the vessel was often subjected- 
during a whole week, never disturbed my repope, 
excepting when I was once thrown against the 
bulk head by a violent lurch. The fact is illu£r« 
trated by my having slept calmly throughout 
the night, though, upon waking on the momiiig 
of the tenth, I found the weather doubled in 
severity. I know not how the influence of the 
drowsy god acted in keeping me in a state of 
quiescence, but when I awoke I was obliged 
to fix my hands and knees firmly against. the, 
sides of my cabin, to prevent my falling out of. 
bed.' Willing, however, to view the agitati9n 
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of the ocean, which, fW>m the effects it pro- 
duced, I iimigined must be worthy the trouble 
of rising to see, I staggered upon deck, and 
beheld a vast range of swelling billows, rolling 
m majestic succession towards the land. It is 
a grand and sublime sight to see the waves 
rising around us, as if about to unite their im* 
mense volumes, and overwhelm the little bark 
that glides abng the hollow between them, like 
a feather borne on the wind through a narrow 
glen ; and it is a delightful sensation to ride in 
that buoyant vessel, and feel it boufld over the 
liquid mountains, which but a moment before 
seemed about to burst above its masts, and bury 
it in a deepening gulph. 

There can be no excitement from motion, 
within the reach of man, equal in pleasure to 
the exulting dance of a ship on the restless 
sea. The eagle, soaring above the storm, which 
spreads fear and desolation on the earth he has 
quitted, and marking with a glance not less 
quick the swift descent of the lightning, over 
which he floats secure, niight enjoy sublimity 
of ideas superior, could he possess them ; but, 
within human attainment, the extreme limit of 
intellectual grandeur is to be found only on the 
troubled deep. 

VOL. I. K 
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A feeling of wild and lonely joy ocmtinually 
rose in my mind, as our bark drove onward^ 
mounting and sinking with unceaang alternation. 
I soon took delight in the deep jdunge she gave, 
when the waves retired from beneath her keel^ 
and loved to feel the elastic spring she made, 
when lifted from the green abyss on the back 
of the succeeding billow. At these moments a 
wide extent of watery waste, heaving and tum- 
bling, as if animated, into clumsy gambols, burst 
upon the eye, and as suddenly disappeared— at 
one instant we sunk down into a foaming trough, 
at the next we seemed to leap above the spray, 
vdiich broke from the curling summits of the 
watery ridges. 

. Whilst we were thus rising and falHng on the 
bosom of the ocean, like the hopes of mankind 
on the stream of life, many objects of }Hc* 
turesque beauty glanced upon my sight. At 
many miles distance, the tall cliffs of Robin 
Hood's Bay were gleaming in all the briUiancy 
of a morning sun, while above us dark lowering 
douds threw a deep gloom upon the atmo- 
q>here^ and produced a strong and chilling con- 
trast. After a short exhibition of this scene, it 
dianged, the clouds burst, and sent down a 
shower of snow and deet, driven along by the 
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wind with bitter fury ; the view of the land was 
oompletely obscured, and every wave, but those 
which boiled around the vessel, was hidden by 
the drifting veil. In the midst of this squall, 
the sun broke out, and darted his brightest rays 
through the snowy curtain, touching every 
flake with a e^mrk of ligi]^, and spreading a wide 
sheet of radiance over the varying surface of 
the water. Then, in a little while, the wh(de 
storm passed away before our eyes, exhibiting 
the turbulent march o£ a tempest sweeping over 
the sea, like an army of barbarians pouring 
forth from the regions of the north. 

Those who have visited the parts of London 
which lie below bridge, may have been struck 
with the peculiar drcumambulatory mode of 
progression exhibited by a great portion of the 
people who throng the sides of the river. They 
swing out their leg, as if about to describe a 
circle with their toes at every step, while their 
back and shoulders come loitering on above, as 
if wondering at the andc motions of their lower 
lim1^» Few have failed to recognize these 
beings as sailors, who have acquired this ci^stom 
of walking from the habit of constantly pacing 
a moving deck. . Were any one to place his 

R 2 
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leet BtMightiDrwardy^ivihiUthe ship is reeKogiuid 
fttehing faeiieath hisn, he would ineviUibly \^ 
capsized at every instant; and I was ai]EmsB4 
to obsenre that a eat, which .sttled.^>dt)l ius, 
had acquired the same mode of thrpiring out 
his limbs as his biped shipmates. << Tom" hu/i 
been bom and bred a sailor, and the ^' dit.of 
Ids jib'^ shewed that he was no land luUbif?. 
When the vessel resred too far towards t^ 
perpendicular to allow of his midntaiaiiig fais 
position unassisted, he would bend his forepa;ir 
lound a rope, or lay hold of a projecting comer, 
as deliberately as any ^^ hand" aboard ; while, 
in the calmer intervals, he would return tp 
dressing his coat, till the next roll bade him 
^ hold on^ again. For my part, I was oblige^ 
to grasp the nearest object continually, both 
below and above^ for our ship often lay so Iof 
to leeward, that I have swung off from, the deck 
repeatedly, as if about to drop into the sea, and 
every motion was performed while clinging Ukp 
a squirrel to the shrouds or rough'trees^ Tjbe 
manuscript of my journal gives plentiful e videuf^ 
of the little steadiness of the writer ; for I nev^ 
neglected committing my observatj^s to paper 
directly I went below^ though I was oft/SfK 



eMiged to stretch m^nself cat prastnite.on a 
<$lieiist, oi* to 4 ic loysNelf in a corner, with .my kgp 
'lUEe a sweep in a chimney^ 
"'I biid enjoyed this prospect of the stiff gale 
^hOti Captain Shafton was asleep, but when he 
eatiie tipon deck he ordered me bdow, and I 
WsiA compelled to obey, ip virtue of my pronusa 
Irtfdeed, I was conscious of having transgressed 
^ rules of prudence, iiy exposing myself Id 
thccCold wind, mingled with rain and sqowi) 
btiit I had not felt any disagreeable sensaidfliia 
^ilng '*my watch^^ and the grandeur of the 
tttifUd ocean was too beautiful to be abandoned 
-lor a narrow cabin. 

My friend William had, however, preferred 
^Ulb^ ease and comfort of his bed to the oontem* 
i^t^n of stoimy billows, and on joining him 
I requested him to resume his account of his 
'adventures onthe day of the coronation. 
^'^'To this he willingly consented, for I believe 
circiunstances connected with them had occupied 
Itis thoughts during the morning, and having 
4rt^ced myself in my recess I listened to tbe 
^ffiObwing continuation. 

*"«"Q['do'not suppose," said William, **that 

^^ti are as familiar with the penetralia of Hj;^ 

Park and Kensington Gardens as I am; for 
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yoot Want of health has pretented your taking 
many trips to the * west end of the town ;' but 
to me, these delightful pleasure grounds were 
the scenes of many an afternoon's relaxation 
while attending Brookes^ lectures in Blenheim- 
street. The cool fountain, just within the 
Comberlimd entrance to the gardens, and the 
Banbury cakes and ale, at the tavern close witlK 
out the Bayswater gicte, have often solaced me 
after the disagreeable duty of sitting for many 
hours to dissect a decomposing carcass/' 

" I can readily believe it,'* interrupted I. 
** What practice can be more prejudicial either 
to your health or your comfort — almost all the 
day confined in an apartment with corrupting 
bodies taken from their graves ! — the escape into 
a park must have been enchanting !" 

" You,** said my friend, ** like most oth^ 
people, probably imlagine this v^ necessdry 
part of a surgeon's education to be more uiw 
wholesome and disagreeable than it really is ; 
but^ without stopping to argue the point with 
you, I will acknowledge that I felt no objectioh 
to adjourning occasionally, to inhale a little 
unadulterated oxygen in Hyde Park and the 
Gardens, and soon became acquainted with all 
their beauties." 
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^' Beauties of more kinds than one^ I sup- 
poiite?^' said I. 

^< To that I answer nothing,'* replied my 
companion, ^' though I could tell you a divert^ 
ing story or tvro, connected with those spots. 
At present, I shall only state, that after roaming 
and sauntering over the mount, the hidden pool, 
the basin, the promenade and the orangerie, and 
taking a long glimpse at my favourite gravd , 
pit, and its neighbouring mazy paths, I returned 
to Hyde Park, and approached a drcular in^ 
closure, surrounded with tall palisades, within 
which all the glories of pyrotechny were being 
arranged. 

'^ The evening was now fast closing in, and the 
Park began to fill with persons of all conditions 
of life and age. Chinese lamps faintly glim- 
mered among the trees, and gay belles and 
happy beaux flitted along by the side of the 
unbending Serpentine, in all the merriment of 
addom tasted liberty. 

^^ Though I am fond of society, as you tell me, 
and by no means averse to pleasure, I iStel great 
delight in passing unknown and unheeded 
amidst ^ vast collection of people. I like to 
view their various expressions of countenance, 
and to speculate on the peculiarities of the 
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£ffiMPibt gft>uj^ I tteet ; for every little party 
poMesses Bome mode of its own, which (fistiii«» 
guishes it ttom the rest, and I fancy 't can 
Quickly discern what sets are composed of mem- 

• 

hen of one family, or of persons intimately 
connected, and those which are formed of mere 
acquaintances ; not by their manner of address- 
ing each other, but by their gait and by the 
sounds of their Toices."^ 

Just then the tacking of the ship set all the 
molnles which had been left accidentally loose, 
rolling and tumbling from larboard to starboard, 
with horrid din, and it took us some time to 
bolster ourselves up in fresh positions, that we 
ihight " ride secure ;'' after which William 
proceeded. 

^^ When I came near the palisade, I found a 
circle of carriages surrounding it, drawn up close 
to the railings, and the spectators on foot assert- 
ing very justly that those ii^o could afford 
coaches should keep off at a little distance, as 
their being elevated would allow them to see the 
fire-works without interruption; whereas their 
taking a station close to the inclosure, (which 
was in truth of no great advantage to theni- 
selves), excluded the more humble lookers-on 
from a fair view. I saw this act of injustice in 



an^ additional light, for X b^ov^ that diiectljr 
tt^ first discharge of squibs axid cradoep^ "w^ut 
pff^ tbe horses would take fr%ht^ and (endnDgar 

* *• - ' 

thf . safj^tjf of tho3e who had so s^fisbly fugro^si^ 

^j — * ' 

tj^e beet situatious.— The popubice,, h«^\re«egr» 
preserved them from this danger. By d^giTeea 
more.vebides arriyed, and formed lit .the back 
of .the first rank, and in imitation of thew 
' betters/ many of the pedestrians procured carts 
apd waggons, and took up a position wherever an 
opening was left between the more commo* 
d^ously arranged barouches and chariots. This 
insolent and monopolizing behaviour stirred up 
the wrath of the mobility, though it did not 
immiediately burst forth, but was slowly and 
silently engaged in preparing for action. 

^^ I could not, for a considerable paiod, divine 
why a parcel of young fellows, and boys of every 
description, were employed, in all directions, strip- 
ping off the turf from the banks and green sward, 
(I should rather say brown sward, for the weather 
h^ been previously very dry, and the Park is 
uc^ver extremely verdant in the open areas) ; 
hat at last, se^g them arrange their spoils near 
to the inclosure, and lay them in heaps, I ima- 
gined they proposed making points of elevation, 

E 8 
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td ol>taiii some ehanoe of viewing the fire-wctfks, 
and I turned my attention to other things. 

**I believel was looking at a crowd of persons 
who were getting a little urchin out of the 
water, into which he had fallen from some rail- 
ings that run out into it near the bridge, when 
a sudden commotion behind me caused me to 
turn my eye towards the palisade. It was not 
quite dark, for the last look of twilight still 
lingered in the sky, and by its dim and some- 
what desolate gleam, I saw showers of missiles 
flying from all quarters upon the double line of 
carriage, which encircled the indosure. 

'< This spot being a little more elevated than 
the side of the Serpentine, the summits of the 
vehicles, and the heads of those who occupied 
them, appeared to me clearly marked against 
the sky, and I have never beheld a more sin- 
gular effect than this circumstance produced. 
The vollies of turf and pieces of dead wood, 
which were projected up from the dark and 
indiscriminate mass of people on the ground, 
and the hurried actions and agitation of the 
ladies, and the confusion of the gallants, who 
were mounted in the open landaus and ba- 
rouches, afforded a spectacle both imposing and 
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hidicrous. The glee and cheers of the ahnost 
indistinguishable assailants added a dramatic air 
to the onslaugbty while the restlessness of the 
horses, and the increasing outcries of the females, 
b^an to give it a serious character. Expecting 
that something would occur, in which I could 
afford assistance, or p^haps excited by curiosity^ 
I hurried into the midst of the throng, which, 
being composed of the lower orders, seemed 
disposed to shew little mercy to the offianders. 
Icannotsay thatlpitied them much, because they 
had wantonly provoked this outrage; but as 
the carriages were mostly filled with children 
and young women, it would have been as well 
to have refrained from further mischief, after 
the first discharge of resentment ; especially as 
the coachmen began to use their best endeavours 
to move ofi*. This, however, was not easily 
accomplished ; for the haste they adopted only 
served to wedge many of the coaches together, 
and the mob made no allowances, and gave no 
quarter, but seemed to take delight in seeing the 
^^ gentry " tumble out of their vehicles, in at- 
tempting to descend out of the way of the 
diowers of turf. 

^* Near to the spot where I was standing was^ 
hackney chariot, which, for some reason or 
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Other, did not move. This seeming obstinacy 
drew down upon the dmer a conoentti^ed 
▼oUcy of 8tick% stxmesy and dods of earthy and 
one fellow in particular attacked him so pertim^ 
dously, that^ after making several ineffeotod 
cuts at him with his whip, he gave way to his 
anger, and leaped off the box to take vengeance 
on his assailant with his fists. The usual cry of 
*^ a ring ! a ring P resounded throuj^ the mobw 
I heard blows given and returned, and in a 
moment the rush of the crowd, and the violence 
of the battle, carried the combatants to a distance 
from the coach, and I lost sight of them, or 
rather my attention was attracted fnnn them 
by the horses of the chariot taking fright, 
starting and flinging out ungovernably, while 
the shrieks of two ladies widiin, who rightly 
imagined themselves in great danger, rung above 
the other cries of the flying. 

'^ The same spirit of interference which had 
prompted me to extricate the country gentleman 
from the snares of the pick-pockets, now stimu- 
lated rae to render assistance to the screaming 
ladjes; and, with more courage than prudence, 
I seized aQ opportunity and sprung upon the 
coach-box. 

^* I am, as you may recollect, fond cf the whip. 
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and was not out of my element wilb the reioas in 
)ao^ htinds; and, being not a little exasperated 
with die brutality of the crowd, £ot its perseveiF- 
aac^i in battering the coach of two unprotected 
^omen, I set oiF the horses at a speed that made 
the blackguards scuttle away most precipkatdiy. 
Several hats and toes suffered, I beliere, from 
my rashness, although it was not easy to mode* 
rate the beasts, as they were akrmed ; and m 
return for a lump of turf, which struck me on 
the breast, I fetched the fellow who threw it a 
d«di over the face, which I warrant he has not 
yet forgotten. As a rejoinder to this reply of 
mine, I was covered with dust, dirt, and pivgeo- 
tiles of eVery description, by the ^ canaUle ;"* but 
my career quickly brought me out of their reach^ 
as they did not think fit to pursue my course. 

^^ After running a good way along the ring, I 

drew up, and considered what I was doing on 

•the box of a stranger^s carriage, occupied by 

ipsraons of whom I knew nothing. This deter- 

-minftd me to dismount, and I immediately put 

"^ycireadution in practice. As you are not so 

, amorously inclined as myself, I shall not apos* 

r4faDpfaifl;e the beauty of the face which was beat 

forward upon my opening the door, and asking 

^' what place I, should have the pleasure of 
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driving the chariot Ihave heard you call 

C the most beautiful girl you ever saw, but 

die could no more compare with the charms I 
th^i beheld, by the light of one of the lamps 
that hung near us, than a Thames punt with 
the good ship Leviathan. 

<^ Arretez vous la, mon ami P quoth I ; ^^ for, 
in the first place, you promised not to eulogize^ 
ttod, in the second, I shall be forced to call you 
out, in the name and on the behalf of this said 
Miss C' , whom you so unwarrantably post- 
pone to your strange goddess, after affirming me 
to be her admirer." 

" Well," replied William, '* as I had rather 
not be called out just now. Til say nothing more 
of that kind, except that I found Cupid had 
made a pass through my heart with his rapier, 
which, far from giving me my quietus, threw me 
into a strange state of agitation.**^ 

" Cupid should have used a bare bodkin,'^ 
said I, *^such an instrjiment being capable, 
according to the poet, of producing a quietus.'^ 

*' Only in cases of felo de se," exclaimed my 
companion; *^but this, you know, was an 
assault committed by the Grod of love." 

"Nay, then," cried I, "you will find an 
assault occasioned by love, perpetrated with a 
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bare bodkin, in the History of the Seven ChafiiL 
pions ; but I do not see what plea you can add4ioe 
for jfumisbing Cupid with a rapiar at all.'" 

" Simply," replied William, " because, so fat 
from being a bow-shot apart, we were not half 
an arrow^s length from each other, and there 
could^be no space for the little rogue to pull his 
string." 

" I deny that," said I : " Cupid need not, as 
some of your ancient romance writers have it, 
* shoot his arrows from the eyes of the divine 
paragon of all perfection,' as, if he be at hand, 
he may use a cross bow, which, I rather imagine 
he does, as well frem the effect he produces on 
the temper of the wounded, as from the adage, 
^ a fooPs bolt is soon shot ;'* and what missile is 
more foolishly or more suddenly discharged than 
the arrow of love ?" 

" Very true," answered my friend ; " but I 
assert that the son of Venus draws a long bow, 
as every woman can tell who has listened to a 
lover's professions ; unless she believe him, for 
then he may lie outrageously, and fear no rebuke 
for his fables. However, from my own experi^ 
ence, I hold that Cupid wears side arms ; because 
English arrows should be a cloth yard long, 
ahd 1 do not think he would condescend- to 
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Qirry othor thua tbe best Now, grmting tbi^ 
how could I be pierced with sui^ a weappil^, 
when there was less than a foot and a hail, of 
distance between us ?*** * . - 

" Nay, nay," said I, "you still will: imaglnie^ 
that Cupid sits ' enthroned in the eyes f but I teli^ 
you, and I prove my assertion by refeningito;aIL 
pictures of such scenes, that Cupid alwaya ^iesr^ 
in the air a good bow-shot off."" 

" Well, well,^ cried William, " setting Ciqpid 
with his beaux and his blades aside for the piire-. 
sent, it will be sui&cient to say, that I stood like, 
a moonstruck coachee, waiting the commands of 
my mistress.^ 

^^ And what said the damsel to her captlye 
charioteer?^ 

"Why, after a little hesitation, she replied; 
with the sweetest voice imaginable, * Sir, yot^; 
must excuse me, if I am at a loss to answei^ your 
question, for I am a stranger to London ; near . 
do I well comprehend what has befallen u&.. 
We saw our coachman jump from his box^ and 
some one mount in his room ; but we are unable 
to understand why all this disturbance has,, 
taken place, and what was the reason of oar 
being attacked." 

" It was most infamous, Madam,^ answered X^^. 
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^thsitihe ftiiy of the mob should be wreaked 
u^ti ladies, although I esteem it a fortunate — ^'^ 

*' Nay, now, Winiam,** interrupted I, " if you- 
b^n to detail speech after speech, with all their 
a66oinpamments of compliments, and saccha- 
ibe softnesses, and delicate insinuations, we 
shall h^r^ eight bells* strike before you get 
from the coach door." 

** When did you ever think of dinner before ?'" 
re^iHed my friend. ^^ This sea air begins to work 
a change in you ; but I will not, nor did I intend 
to repeat odr speeches, like debates in a news- 
papeil ' Tt shall, therefore, suffice, that I de* 
scribed to them the cause of theriot, and the way 
in^ wfaicll they escaped from it, and that I tendered 
my services still further. I must tell you, that 
rfaada great desire both to remain in the Park 
and to keep my protegees there also. Accord- 
ingly^ 1 exerted my eloquence ta tempt them to 
let itie. drive them back towards the inclosure, 
and plii;e the chariot at a distance from the 
pl£!^iu}e, among those which had retreated from 
tl^it^'fiilst Nation, and had taken up another out 
of^e ^ky of the pedestrians. 
, '**^ n^re^ume there was an equal desire on 
their parts not to . lose the opportunity of 
b^6Iditg the fireworks, so I prevailed ; and 
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after making a turn, to Aew them that all the 
confusion had subsided, I took possession of 
a commodious standing, from whence all the 
pyrolechnical exhibitions were visible as much 
as they could be from one position.^* 

" But you have not told me who this second 
lady was,*" said I, *^ this beauty seems to have 
engaged all your attention ?^ 

'^ Any one but you would have guessed that 
she was the motherof the first,^^ replied William ; 
** and, as you are so deficient in imagination, 
I will also tell you, that the chariot was hired, 
and that those within it knew nothing of its' 
owners ; and, as the coachman had dismounted, 
were unable to say to whom it should be re- 
turned. This was one reason, among others, 
for their consenting to continue in the Park, as 
they hoped the driver would find them again, 
or send somebody else to claim the vehicle. 

** Vou may readily imagine, that I was eager 
to gaze upon brighter luminaries than rockets, 
catherine-wheels and roman-candles, and that 
the coach-box was not the most satisfactory 
seat. Nevertheless, as the continued explosions 
of fire-works kept the horses restive, I could 
not safely quit the reins, but sat whip in band 
with all the devotion of a Leander ; yet I did 
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contrive oocarionally to get a glimpse at the 
face of the youngest lady, and I became more 
resolved than befcn^ to pursue the adventure in 
which I was engaged. 

*' Besides my solitary station, I was not quite 
at ease on another account. I observed at times 
several ill-looking fellows- regard roe with s 
suspicious eye, and fancied, as one always does 
fancy on such occasions, that they held discourse 
about me. This I attributed to their havii^ 
seen me jiunp upon the box, when the coach 
was attacked, and as arising either from admira* 
ti<m or malice, I could not tell which ; though 
their sinister glances made me belieire they 
intended to renew the combat at a convenient 
opportunity. I was, however, more concerned 
that I could not invite the ladies to walk about 
and view the illumination among the trees, and 
longed for the return of the coachman, to take 
my place. 

*^ To shorten my story a little, for I suppose 
you are thinking of the < beef locker^ more than 
ci my rituation, it began to rain as the night 
passed on, and my new acquaintances would not 
allow me to remain exposed to the wet. Still, 
las the horses could not be left unguarded, I 
refused to abandon the command, and they 
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were rdiolv«d that I shoold not sacrifice xtty 
hadth to their amusem^t; so it was agreed 
1 should drive ihem to their residence in B > '■ . ■■ 
street, where I purposed to put the equ^pagi^ 
into the charge of the watchman, who I kx^e^ 
would conduct it to the green-yard, wh^rej 
of course, the owner would discover it. I 
matt* observe, * that my proteg^ were quite 
fresh from the country, and, with that amiidble 
though perilous confidence usual in strangers to 
London, put themselves completely under my 
guidance. 

" With a little diflSculty and delay, I gbt 
safe through Cumberland-gate; for, part bf 
the north western wall having been thrown 
down by the impatience of the people, th^e 
was not so much obstruction from passengers 
as usual. I took my way up Great Ctimbcfrland- 
street, to avoid the throng of vehicles wfaicU 
filled Oxford-street, and was driving doWtf 
Berkely-street to the square, when the cry 6t 
• Stop, you Sir ! Hoy there ! Stop !' attracted 
my attention. However, as I had Do reason 
to suppose the summons was to me, I kept 
^driving on, till two men canie running up, and 
laid hold of the horses^ heads. One of them I 
opuld see was a constable, by his stalP; bis as- 
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sociate, acoiushman ; others also advioaoed,' whom 
I did not at first recognize, but whom I after* 
wards; recollected well enough. I demanded of 
tbe constable by what right he anrested the 
I$arri9ige, and he and his companioD anflrwertwl 
t^gfllher 9Qeeringly, asking by what right I had 
lun away with it 

y. ^< This, of course, I explained; but the ras-* 
cals laughed in my face, and told me that I 
was one of the fellows who had pelted the coac^ 
man, who knew me well. The scoundrel of a 
driver affirmed this, for it was the same mux 
with the constable who had been assailed by 
the mob, and he concluded by giving me in 
charge to the officer, who informed me I must 
Ipdge that night in the watch-house. 
..., ^* It was to no purpose that the ladies in the 
chariot remonstrated, and denied the truth of 
the fellow's charge. He pernsted in the most 
hrA^en manner, and, with the proveriiial in* 
4olence of his caste, told them he would have 
them locked up with me, as accomplices in de- 
piiving him of his coach, if they contradicted, 
liim. .However, he mounted his box, and dmvt^t 
oQ^ while I was conducted by the constable 
towards the watch-house. 
,^M le^ve you," continued William, "to iia«,i 
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gine my feelings, at finding myself in such a 
scrape^ sofar£rom my fiiends, and in the hands of 
a pack of low scoundrels, who seemed to take 
fdeasure in my situation. I endeavoured, indeed, 
to conceal my vexation as much as posidble, but 
the crew who followed did all in their power to 
lacerate my mind, by taunting expressions and 
insultiAg jokes. 

** We came at length to the bottom of Mary- 
le-bonne»lane, where tKe watch-house is situated, 
and were admitted through a guarded door. 
We passed across an anti*ioom, filled with 
lounging officers and supernumerary watchmen, 
to a small inner room, where sat the night con- 
stable, with his books before him, and a quart- 
pot full of inspiration by his side. 

"^Ho! ho!* said this potentate, cm behold- 
ing us, ^ another squib and cracker case, I sup- 
pose — Your name. Sir ?' 

^^ * Let me first know why I am here. Sir,' I 
replied. 

** * What, Sir, did you come here in your 
sleep ?^ cried the autocrat. ^Do you pretend 
you do not know your crime ?* 

^^ ^ It is no pretence. Sir," said I, * I really do 
not.' 

"*No, no, it is no pretence, I assure you,' 
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cried my conductor ; * I would not have 
Ixought this gentleman here on a false pretence. 
His mistake, Sir, was that he carried oft a 
coach and horses when the driver had just got 
off the hox for a moment' 

^^ ^ Ay ! ay f* exclaimed the night constable, 
* this is a serious affiiir, young man — Well, 
Mr. Steadman, what proofs do you bring ? — 
what witnesses ?' 

" * Plenty, Sir, here are three or four in wait^ 
ing, and I expect Jarvey himself in a minute.^ 

'^^ Upon this a tall bulky fellow, with a bloated 
face, which carried that expression of feature 
commonly said to be marked with the gallows, 
came forward, and having given his name as 
Frendergast, declared that he saw me fling clods, 
sticks and stones, at the coachman, and that he 
— that is the coachman — got off his box to give 
me in charge to an officer ; but that he being 
hustled and shoved about by the mob, I took 
the opportunity of jumping on his box, and 
driving off with his chariot; 

'^ I was not so much surprised at this scoun- 
drel's barefaced falsehood, as I was confounded 
at recognising him to be one of the gang of pick- 
pockets, with whom I had been engaged in the 
morning. I instantaneously guessed ar the 
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cause of his enmity ; and when I had d^kiied his 
assertion, and had stated the real cause of my 
being found in possesion of the coach, I accused 
him openly of conspiring to bring me into 
trouble, on account of my having frustrated his 
designs on the country gentleman. 

** I will not relate all the examination, for fear 
of ^ the aght bells.^ Prendergast called upon one 
of his companions, to prove that he had not 
been near Constitution-hill all that day, although 
the very knave to whom he appealed was 
another of the set I had met by the side of the 
pond. All my explanations and statements 
were of no avul ; the charge was written down ; 
— the coachman, who had arrived after dispose 
ing of his fare — (how he would not tell me) — 
signed it ; the witnesses promised to be ready in 
the morning, and I was handed over to the 
keeper, who led me down a flight of stone stairs, 
and introduced me into an under-ground cell, 
already occupied by many prisoners." 

The striking of eight bells now warned us to 
" turn out ;^ for, though the ship still rolled 
along upon the water in all the agitation of a 
stiff breeze, we did not wish to acquire the repu- 
tation of " skulkers.*' Neither will I deny 
that the expectation of some boiled l)eef, of 



tjbbe goodness of wUish I was already awajPCi 
pr^inptod us, (me eipeciaUyX to show off as able 
Ifiyida at sea. My exoeUence, 'tis tnie» reside^- 
more in my. appetite than ki my limbs; biit: 
since one laeulty seemed so willing to retttm to 
its office, I trusted that the others would be 
faKHight to a sense of their duty by its example, 
a^ bemg: ever impressed with the wisdom of 
Menenius J^grippa's fable, I held it sotind doc^- 
txine to take care of the belly fear the sake of 
the members* 

I>ming aboard a ship in a gale is not the same 
proceeding as dining ashcnre. On terra finna 
the main oiigect of the parties engaged is to put 
food into their mouths ; but in a reeling vessel 
the &8t consideration is bow to keep upright, 
the second how to maintaia the viands upon the 
table, while transferring them from the dish to 
th&.stomach is only the third or fourth point in 
the calculation, My seat and WiUjam'^s were 
chosen on the after-^ocker, the captain'^s on the 
starboard, and the mate'^s on the larboard side. 
This arrangemesnt was fortunate for us during 
rough weather; foi^ the unlucky commotions, 
which often took place - amongst the dinna? 
equipage, seldcxn brought us into jeopardy ; 
but far: direr wise wastt with our companions; 

VOL. I. F 
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This day afforded many ludicrous adventui«i 
at our meals, which were, however, mofe plea- 
sant to behold than to participate in. We had 
scarcely made ourselves fast, by propping and 
wedging our legs and sides in the most conT&- 
nient way we could, when a wave, striking 
abruptly under the quarter, caused a good^-dxed 
piece of beef to leap as cleverly from the dish 
upon Captain Shafton'^s knee% as if it had been 
an immense bull-firog, wliile a fair round pudf 
ding bounced after its pot-uiate, but being moie 
hght, sought the commander^s bosiun, where it 
burst like a shell, shedding its juicy contents 
'^o'er all his glowing breast.^ Potatoes and 
biscuits followed in various groups, and our 
dinner disappeared more suddenly than if the 
Governor of Barataria*s physician had touched it 
with his wand. 

^* Tlie s^nmble^ to arrest the flight of the 
eatables, a^d the reeking state of the sufferers, 
may be better imagined than described; nar 
should the unsatisfied yearning of the still emf^y 
bowels be forgotten. Many a time and oft has 
my palate anticipated the gust of a savoury 
morsel, which, in its way from my plate to my 
mouth,^ has been jerked off my fork by tl|e 
iriolent kick of a merciless billow ; and many a 
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lioni of grog lia& drendied my visagis Intb ili^ 
unexpected moistuiie. Sympathise -with me, ye 
Ubbers and ye gastronomen^ ye whose tender 
hearts can feel the loss of a glass of punch, or 
the perdition of a savoury mouthful !-^ Trust 
not yoor happiness to the melee of the hideous, 
ivaters; for as sure as good eating is happiness, 
so certainfy will a stiff breeze frustrate all your 
enjoyments! Quit not your steady, dainty- 
bearing, polyped table,' for the heavy quadruped 
which rears its dishless surface in a dancing 
cabin; but take this salutary caution, and live 
Upon, but seek not to live like, turtles. 

Until about the middle of the following day 
there was little variation of weather ; the tem- 
perature grew sensibly colder, as we approached 
the north, but at this time I kn^w not much of 
cold. — A kittiwake, a species of gull, followed 
the ship for some time, and was shot, but fell 
into the sea. At noon, our observation was 
•6©*, i'? and duting the day we passed Aber- 
'.deenshire. 

' At night, the winds and waves renewed their 

'cumbrous gambols, and our bark, like a bat- 

't^red shuttl^ock, was tossed from billow to 

WUow, with- increasing agitation. Morning 
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Iffought no ddm^ and it vas even too rough to 
allow William and me to hold our wonted coo- 
yerae, our whole attention being occupied in 
manoBUvring to counteract the motions (^ the 
ahip, which, ever and anon, tumbled us against 
the bulkheads of our cabins, as though we were 
inanimate matter. To foresee the waves which 
were about to strike the vessel was impossible ; 
nor till the blow bad been given could we tcQ 
what portion to assume^ We felt, however, 
some pleasure in marking the wrath of the angry 
ocean. For a moment there was a period of qui^ 
escence, our level was rather below that of the 
sea, and during the interval we heard the small 
waves gurgle and ripple along the vesseVs side. 
Suddenly a mighty stroke lashed us up on high, 
or rather rolled us reeling down to leeward, wUie 
the wave opposed sprung up above the btilwarks^ 
and fell over the deck in volumes of heavy 
spray. This bursting of the billow, like the 
fall of a waterspout, always gave me delight, 
though I presume the feeUngs of the seamcsi, 
whom it drenched unmercifully, were not in 
accordance with mine. Next followed the noisy 
flow and bubbling of the water, as it foamed 
along above our heads, in search of an outlet to 
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aseape, and ere it had joined the' yeasty pain, 
ancHhar surge oame pouring over the windward 
rail, and continued the uproar. 

Still, let it not be supposed that I lay abed 
all the day — ^not so— but I was obliged to wait 
till our worthy captain had quitted the deck 
befcnre I arose, lest he should think me rash, and 
confine me to my cabin till the following day ; 
for I will do myself the justice to say, that I 
never attempted to counteract his positive 
orders, though I have often tried to elude receiv*- 
ing them, in truth, I began by degrees to 
doubt whether I had been so ill as we all at 
home had supposed, and I could not always 
resist the desire of looking ^^ o'er the glad wa- 
ters <^ the dark Uue sea.^^ 

When we w^e near the Orkneys, which we 
passed this day, though we could not see them, 
adan geese flew round our vessel, and twothradi- 
ers swam to and fro beneath it These are 
enormous fishes, who at times amuse themselveis 
by Ibeating the whale with their tails, a practice 
which the sailors have denominated thrashing. 

About 7 p* H. we made Fair Isle, an inter- 
mediate or half-way island between Orkney and 
Zetland, and shortened sail. About midnight, 
6 light, gleaming from the lofty summit of Som- 
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bwough head, broagbt to ray reoollectioii ' tfi^ 
kuwel of the Pmite, and finding nothing mcM 
to observe I retired, expecting to awake' At 
ioichor in the port of Lerwick. 

I was scareely awake when I arose, early oh 
the thuteenth, and hast^ing upon deck, found 
the ship abreast of Hancliff, a frowning preci- 
pice in the isle of Noss, beyond which rose tower^ 
ing to the clouds the lofty ^* head of Brassa,^' 
a mountain at the southern extremity of Brassa 
island. On the summit of the elevation I could 
descry something, which then appeared to me 
like a tower, surmounted by a flag-staff of large 
proportions ; but I found, on visiting jit alter, 
wards, that 1 was partly in error. 

Hancliff stands at the entrance of Brassa or 
Brassey Sound, a channel running between the 
island of that liame and the ^* Mainland/' oppos- 
ing its dark bluff front to the waves, whidi 
hasten to potir through the narrow openings 
while a thousand hoarse murmurs and foaming 
siirfs roar and dash along its base in frmtless 
rage at the impediment. From its highest brow, 
where a slight streak of mossy peat forms its 
crest, a line of lessening cliffs descends, and 
winds round the island, till it appears to tmk 
beneath the ocean ; but like it^ chief} every rock 
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ngemB to bear th^ eam^ ni^ed, brown^ and 
fissured features. Every moment now offered 
new objects and new points of view to my oght, 
as the Leviathan proceeded up the sound. 
Haneliff, after appearing to turn round, as if to 
shew its rough broad back, passed out of ng^t, 
and the foot of Brassa hill advanced to meet us. 
.Tlus, too, was left behind, and the shore began 
to show some signs of human labour ; for 
hitherto all the coast had seemed as bleak and 
dark and barren as if the deluge had just sub- 
»ded from its surface, and left the earth in aU 
her native nakedness. Yet, let it not be thouj^ 
that the signs of cultivation, which peeped bcm 
sheltered slopea and protected dingles, produced 
any alteration in the general appearance of the 
country — ^far otherwise: the patches of tilled 
land were so few, so small, and their hue so 
black and sullen, that they only served to render 
the wide expanse of hill and dale which lay 
before them, more wild and desolate. The 
total absence ci animated beings, except a few 
aditary gulls, whose loud and melancholy cry 
resounded in the recesses of the rocks, along 
which they skimmed, added likewise a feeling of 
londiness to the scene; nor, though I looked 
am^fully round upon the sides of cither shore. 
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oould I poroeive one dweQing, to say they were 
inhaUtecL 

The sea rolled through the sound with mudi 
force, and bore us quickly on our way. Small 
points, and little bays, and creeks, succeeded each 
4>ther, along the margin of the land, and here 
and there a smooth sandy beadi opened its soft 
bosom to the caresses of the waves, which seemed 
to break in gentler and more playful ripples as 
they ai^roached towards them. It, indeed, 
•seemed strange to me that, although the water 
in the sound was pretty rough, and under the 
influMice of a tolerably brisk wind, the spray 
that broke upon the shore was very light; and I 
accounted for the fact by a supposition, that a 
current set through the channel, which assisted 
the waves to pass onward, without allowing them 
to burst upon the banks. 

At length a village was said to be in sight ; 
but, on looking towards the spot, I beheld oa\j 
a solitary hut, like a sheepcote, standing in a 
hollow formed by the lapse of part of a hill ; a 
few plots of tilled earth lay around it, but its 
appearance indicated any thing rather than 
accommodation. The progress of our vesserl en- 
dered my views very various and momentary, 
and ere I had half satined myself with one object, 
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many othisra were brought before me. My eyet^ 
neyertheless, at times .anticipated our advance, 
and I could perceive, at a little distance ahead 
of US) several white chimneys appearing to grow 
finom the ridge of a hill. By degrees, the sum* 
mit of a house rose beneath them, while the 
earth seemed to sbk, till at last an outliiie 
dweUing was completely viable. Whatever Ha 
Interior might be, it bore a good outside, and 
was substantially built, of a whitish gray stone^ 
which gave it an agreeable appearance ; but it 
was furnished with few windows, and those of 
small dimenaons, and stood amidst a parcel of 
bcrely cultivated, black and mossy strips of 
hmd^ like those patches of soil which are turned 
up by the poor on English commons and waste 
tracts, to grow beans and potatoes. These may 
be called the fields of this country, though their 
siae does not exceed that of a cottage garden, 
and their want of enclosure, in general, destroys 
the idea in the mind of a London cit, who thinkfs 
that a field wkhout a hedge, and not skirted by 
a turnpike road, or at least a lane, is a sort of 
outlandish district, only to be met ^th id the 
^idlds of Tartary. Hare, however, meadows 
exist only in shitpe of moors ; and oornfidds, I 
should say oatfidd^ lie srregukrly fiuddftt oo^ 
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Buprsbes and beds of idosb; wide gtd^iB, ttaiA 
whence peat has been removed for fuel, intersect 
the bowels of the land, and a thousand crags 
jut out their gray and barren faces from the 
surface. But, what Shetland would lose in the 
sight of a grazier, it gains in the eye of a painter 
or a poety and its dark and dreary wastes possess 
all the sublimity of desolation. 

We soon came in sight of the metropolis of 
these islands, which is named Lerwick, (pro^ 
nounced Loerwick by the natives, and Larwick 
by the Greenland sailors), and the beauty of its 
profile firom the sea compensates for the barren- 
ness of the surrounding country. It is built 
entirely of white or gray stone, and stands on 
die declivity of a small hill, descending from the 
summit to tl\e base, and not confined by the 
water 8 edgie, many of its houses being erected 
upon foundations washed by the sea, into which 
they form numerous irregular and jucturesque 
projections. A long street, or strand, constitiites 
the lower part of the town, leading to the quays 
and jetties, and appearing with good efiect 
through spaces between the buildings towards 
the sound ; and from this main way many smalt 
lanes and alleys mount up the steep side of the 
aeelivity, imd exhibit buildings in every position^ 
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^mong these, at the back or highest part of 
Xerwick, a few green spots bear the appearance 
of gardens, their protected situation allowing 
isome plants to vegetate in them, uninjured by 
the cold winds of this region, while the contrast 
they afford is very striking and agreeable. Not 
the least beauty of this town is the whiteness of 
its houses, which is probably owing in some 
measure to the bleaching effects of the sea air 
on the gray stone of which it is constructed ; 
but this fairness is far different from the hateful 
glare of our white-washed edifices. This 
specious exterior made me expect to find the 
streets and dwellings as clean and pleasant as 
they appeared — ^but I must not anticipate. 

The Leviathan run along the sound till she 
came abreast of a small cove, at the northern 
extrenuty of the harbour, and dropped her 
anchor. On the shore a few houses surrounded 
a sort of quay and dock, in which was the frame 
of a little vessel on the stocks ; the whole being, 
as I afterwards learnt, the speculation of Mr. 
JAoody, from ^hom it has obtained the name of 
Moody's folly, an appellation which speaks not 
well of its success ; but the cove has another 
title, being called, from the craft that usually 
frequent it, Whitbyman's bight 
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Immediately after coming to anchcfr, the eap» 
tain departed for the town, to inform the ownei^s 
agent of bis arrival, and to complete our oom- 
(rfement of men. I would willinglj have ais 
companied him, had not a dense shower of rain, 
which had been long gathering round Brassa 
head, burst suddenly from the clouds, and threat- 
ened a thousand miseries to an invalid. It is 
one of the most disagreeable impediments to the 
investigation of highland regions, that the 
weather is subject to sudden variations. The 
k^ty hills and mountains obstruct the passage 
of the clouds, and the dispersion of the vapours 
which arise from the bogs and marshes, and the 
air is continually filled with fog, and repeatedly 
deluged with rain. Yet, it must be allowed, 
that even under these advantages, there are some 
attempts made by nature to compensate the 
losses of gratification thus occasioned. If her 
elevated rocks, and ridges of barren peat, inter- 
cept volumes of dense mist, and attract showers 
of moisture, she clothes their bare summits with 
grandeur, and sheds picturesque torrents down 
thdr declivities. If at one time we are invited 
to climb their steep ascents only to find our- 
sSfclves involved in obscurity, and drenched with 
water, at others we are raised above the level 
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t>f the ear^ into an atmosphere oi delightful 
^herial purity, and brilliant with unclouded 
sunshine. Of such sort were my philosophical 
remarks to William, by way of consoling him 
for being obliged to remain on board the Levia- 
than by the state of the weather. It was, in 
truth, a mortifying occurrence to arrire at aa 
interesting country only to encounter the oppo^ 
sition of its climate, and it was equally unsauck 
factory to be restrained from following our ii!iclik 
nation by such a paltry adversary as rain. 

Yet, though we could not enjoy an excursion 
among the dark bleak hills, which lay stretched 
out before our eyes, desolate in thdir misty 
shrouds, we could make an expedition to the 
town, where we should, doubtle^ meet with 
some novelty, if only in the interior <if a dwelling ; 
and we were looking out for a '^cazy boat," to 
•cany us ashore, when the captain came up 
alongside, accompanied by about a score of 
Shetland men, whom he had engaged in the sei^ 
vice of the ship. From him William learnt that 
he must not depart till be had ^^ passed muster"^ 
a second time, before the authority of the cus- 
toms localized in Lerwick ; and, shortly afta^ 
wards, Mr. Macrae, the '< oomptroUer, or muster- 
tnaster," was ushered into the cabin. 
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It 18 the practice of the Greenlaad whale-ship8^ 
as well as of those proceeding to Davis Straits^ to 
take a large proportion of their crews from the 
islands of Orkney and Shetland. Strong and 
enduring in their persons, and mild and docile 
in their dispositions, these natives serve in the 
lowest capadties in the vessels. They are the 
hdots, the hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
io the English sailors, who treat them usually 
with that overbearing insolence and brutal 
cruelty, which we are so apt to attribute to slave* 
drivers in the colonies. Nevertheless, the Shet- 
land men are not officially subordinate to th^ 
other seamen ; but their simple hearts and unas* 
suming spirits yield before thereprobate humours 
and violent tempers of their more southern com* 
rades, who never fail to domineer over them oi^ 
all occasions. The greater part pf the English 
engaged in the whale fishery are Norlhtimbriana, 
from Shields, and Yorksbiremen, from Hull; 
und, as far as my observations have led me, the 
bye proverb of a north-countryman hating a 
Scot is correct Why this animosity should 
exist I know not, unless it has sprung from old 
antipathies, arising out of border feuds an4 
depredations ; but to me the northern English 
have ever appeared inferior in all respect^ t^ 
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th^ neighbours beyond the Tweed. Without 
bieing partial to Cdedonians in general, I eouU 
not help observing the striking diffierenoe iar 
the better exhibited in their behaviour, when in 
the same situations as the proud southrons; jand 
though the Scotch may not possess the bold, 
daring and enterpriang spirit of English sailors 
in general, they are superior to them in temper* 
anoe and good conduct. But Shetland and the 
Shetlanders appear to be even several degrees 
lower in the estimation of the Northumbrians 
than Scotland and the Scots, and the same tone 
of derision is used in speaking of them, or to 
them^ as is vulgarly adopted towards Jews or 
Negroes. They are, in fact, a proverb and a 
bye- word among Greenland mariners ; and, with 
ten times mo]% virtue, and twenty times less 
depravity, they yield like slaves to the audacious 
tyranny of their infmors. 

Such were the men of whom about twenty 
Were ^' brought off,'' to be muster^ as part of 
the Leviathan's company; and as they were 
langly introduced into the cabin, to be inspected 
and questioned, I had a fair opportunity of 
noticing their qualifications I shall not» how^ 
ever, stop to characterize them now, because I 
|)ecame better acquainted with them afterwards. 
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but thAlI briefly 8tate» that they were in statiae 
'either very tall, or someirhat short, moady 
athletic, and active in their movements, e)[cepting 
a few, who were round-faced, sleepy, fat-looking 
porpoises. Their phynognomy was rather 
foreign than British, and their whole demeanour 
seemed to belong to a race different from that 
of the Scotch, and in no way allied to the 
English. I remarked two or three whose 
features and persons led me to consider them as 
spedm^s of Norse sailors, though I drew my 
likeness from imagination, and others were gifUd 
with tall gigantic frames, which reminded me 
of the Normans who followed the Conqueror 
into England. 

The process of mustering these men consisted 
in writing down their nam^ heights, ages, and 
other such particulars; the English seamen 
having previously appeared as their names were 
called over. When this business was transacted, 
Mr. Macrae entered into a doleful account of 
the Bible Society, which he had attempted to 
establish at Lerwick, and to which he endeavoured 
to make the crews of the Greenland ships sub* 
^* But when,^ said he^ with a long face^ 
I got up to make the report of its progress in 
the kirk last year, all the congregation filed off; 
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and left me ahme with the derk ; so the socieiy 
does not now exist !" 

Leaving Mr. Macrae to lament the premature 
dealh of his ofBspring, WiUiam and I went upon 
dedc, where we found a busy scene of roguery 
gomg forward, between the sailors and the posses- 
sors of numerous little barks called ** easy boats,^^ ' 
which crowded round the vessel. These «kiffs 
w^erc laden with eggs, poultry, fish, vegetables, 
lambs, mittens, and hosiery, which the Shetland- 
ers exchanged willingly for beef, pork, meal, 
i^Ht-peas, and other commodities, but refused to 
part with for money, unless they could obtain 
nothbgelse. 

A great quantity of eggs, salt fish, and some 
dozens of fowls, were procured in this manner, 
lor the use of the cabin, and afibrded us a con* 
tinual treat at breakfast, for many weeks after 
our departure. The e^s were secured in a 
' barrel of oatmeal, from whence some were with- 
drawn daily, till the severe frosts we encountered 
ilestroyed the remainder, and the fowls were 
hung up to the mizen rigging, where they be- 
came frozen, and kept sweet till they were con- 
sumed* And here I will mention what I should 
have stated befor6«-*that we took from London 
four quarters of beef unsalted, the greater part 
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^ which' was suapended fron the nMoa-top^ in 
which Mtuatioo it kept fieah^ and beeomiBg 
fimEen remained ao aa long as .we idlowed it. 
Three months after the buUock had been alaugh^ 
tered) I partocdc of a pcMrtioa roasted^ perfectly 
free from any unpleasant flavour, though a little 
more tender than any sirlinn of which 1 had 
eaten before. 

At langth, having obtained a seat in a boat 
going off to the town^ we set rwi at defiance^ 
and pushed away for JLerwick. A crew of b^gats 
assailed us, at our landing at ime of the stone 
jetties, which run down to the water, some of 
whom were horrid objects of deformity, par** 
ticularly a boy with a distorted face. Dismissing 
these, we entered the main street, which runs 
rising and falling from the fort, at the northern 
extremity, to a billy pathway, at the southern 
termination, and were struck with the stroqg 
contrast its interior appearance afforded, to a 
more distant external view from the Sound. The 
prospect, so agreeable in its diversity and promise 
of cleanliness, from the irregiUarity and the 
whiteness of the buildings, proved an iUu»o% 
or at least only an outward shew of beauty^ 
when the objects were contemplated more closely^ 
Still, though the houses were dirty, and the 
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dieyB were narroW, And thmigh here ftikl 
tibare signs of ruin and dilapidation were mailt«' 
fcst, there was an air. of antiquity aboilt the 
jdace wtiieh was delightful to me, wh6 ean' 
saeriice a litde neatness for the sake of pie- 
tut^esque arrangement. There were a rariety of 
objects to please me at every turn, which, perhaps; 
might not have given much pleasure to others^ 
The tow6 is built on rocks, many of which are 
ifiingled with the dwellings, along the margin of 
die water. Houses project out upon rocky 
ledges into the sea, which washes their founda^ 
tions with its restless waves. The dash of water 
broke upon my ear as I paced the busy strand^ 
iuid through a hundred openings between the 
buildings, I beheld the quays crowded with 
seamen and small craft, and the distant Sound 
filled with vessels of various descriptions. The 
strong massiveness of the walls, the narrowness of 
the windows, the intricacy of numerous passages 
frc^ the main street, up the hill to the back of 
the town, the multiplicity of positions in which 
the houses are placed, and the strange faces 
^hich peeped but from every door; these, and 
numerous other peculiarities and eccentric at- 
tractions, opposed my judgment in forming a 
'correct opinion of Lerwick, and I felt disposed 
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to be satisfied with many things which I knew 
could have been imfMfovcd. 

It will not be expected, I trust, that I should 
give more than a brief sketch of a place^ in which 
Xonly spent a few hours; but of what I ob- 
served, the reader shall be put in possession. I 
saw several houses in progress of edification, 
though there were others falling to pieces, as if 
through want of inhabitants ; yet I am told the 
town is increasing in population. There were 
some buildings which appeared of more ancient 
date than the others, and to which litde walled 
oourts and gateways gave an appearance of su«> 
periority, not diminished by coats of arms, cut in 
stone over the arches of the entrances. At one 
of these I found the post office, and deposited a 
letter for my family, in the care of ^^ Magnus 
Hawick,'^ the occupant of the dwelling, if I 
remember his name aright. 

The Tolbooth is a wretched and craKy fabri<^ 
with a paltry kind of tower, like a watch-box set 
upon a bam, in which a bell rings on Sunday 
for prayers. One of the windows has iron bars^ 
and on the door were affixed advertisements^ 
notices against smuggling, and other paper& 
This prison stands near the water's edge ; but 
the kirk, for which it does the duty of summon* 
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lag the coDgregatioD, is situated between two <tf 
the laBes leading up the acclivity from the high 
Street. Yet, though on high ground, it is placed 
in a small boggy yard. There are a few monu« 
ments of several kinds in the enclosure, among 
which I noticed some triangular jneces of wood^ 
supported by stalks, in place of headstones. 
These mementos are, I believe, erected as 
marks that Dutchmen. have been interred near 
them ; but there were three or four white marble 
slabs, belonging to natives, which displayed more 
wealth and vanity in the surviving friends of 
those they recorded. The oldest monument I 
discovered was of sandstone, bearing a chiselled 
escutcheon, fuU of devices, and inscribed with the 
name of ^' Milne,^ whose former condition and 
merits were amply set forth in Latin. The 
kirk itself is a quadrangular low roofed building, 
resembling very much in shape ' and exterioif 
appearance a large gardener's lattic^ handglass 
for raising cucumbers, and with its oozy peat 
oemeteiy presents a miserable aspect 

The fort or ^^eastle,^^ is capacious, and 
strongly built with large masses of stone, on a 
site ot which material it is elevated, so as to 
command the town. There are barracks within 
its precincts, apparently the best buildings in 
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I^erwick ; but they ate unoccupied by soMietv^ 
and the walls are without cannon; but ihef 
minister has fi>und a retreat within its dwellings, 
fipm whence be sallies forth, Bible (not sword^ 
in hand, in a spiritual sortie against the belea^ 
guering powers of darkness. 

Having spent two or three hours in running 
through alleys of as little breadth as could well 
be devised, from which many small courts and 
be yards led to different abodes, and in one of 
whidi I observed a fountain, and in others 
small gardens, William and I resolved to explore 
our way into the country ; for the afternoon had 
became smiling with sunshine, and we were 
growing weary of threading mazes of houses, in 
which we knew none of the residents. The des* 
tination we bound ourselves to reach was Scal- 
loway, a place of which I knew nothing but the 
name, except that I was aware of its possessing 
a ruined castle, from having casually seen a 
sketch of it, made by a wanderer into these 
islands many years ago. Accordingly, we 
passed over the hill to the back of the town, 
and asked our way of the first person we 
encountered. The direction was plain and 
satisfactory, since it embraci^d the only road 
that existed in the islands, and which led 
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exclumvely to the town we were deBmnit of 
reaching. 

On descending towards a small lodi, which 
lies belnnd Lerwick, between it and a lofty 
opposite hill, we were struck with the quantity 
of stone that lay scattered over the surftoe of 
the ground, as if rocks had been shattered to 
peces and strewed around. There were many 
small spots of ground enclosed with dry stone 
walls, and manured with sea-weed, preparing for 
cultivation ; and in one, a small plough, drawn 
by Shetland ponies, was at work. This was the 
only instance in which I beheld the earth thus 
broken; it is usually turned up with a little spade, 
like a spud, with a projecting bar, to receive the 
}»ressure of the foot, and the cultivators of the 
(oil are mostly females. The prettiest and most 
engaging girl I met in these islands, was labori- 
ously employed with one of these instruments, 
in assisting several others to dig a small field ; 
and as I roamed about the valleys, I observed 
companies of women similarly engaged. This 
seemingly nngallant abandonment of toil to the 
softer sex, was probably the result of the enlists 
tnent of the men jn the service of the whale 
fishery. It is their general practice to sow their 
land before their departure, that they may reap 
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the harvest on their leturu ; but possibly evay 
kind of crop would not allow of such aa eaiiy 
deposit of its seed in the ground. 

The view inland, from the rear of Lien^ick^ 
presents a series of high, long-backed mountains, 
brown, barren and desolate. Along the sides of 
the nearest, black patches of tilled land were 
visible, among wastes of dingj yeUow moss aokd 
withered heather, and a few lowly, straw<« 
thatched huts might occasionally be discenied, 
surrounded by such signs of cultivation ; but 
by far the greatest portion of the surface of the 
country consisted of sterile untamed tracts of 
desert peat, from which the gray rocks, forming 
the bed of the island, raised up their hoary 
summits. 

To contemplate objects at a distance, was not 
the mode in which we had resolved to spend ouv 
time, and we entered upon the road, which led 
us past the head of the loch, with hasty strides, 
and with great desire to increase our warmth by 
walking, for the wind was stiff, and the keen siif 
of the country needed no such frigorific aux}^ 
liary in abstracting our caloric. We now per<f 
cdved a long and marshy pool, stretching QiaA 
towards Whitbymarfs bight, above the lev^ 
df the other loch, into which it discharged il^ 
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uratersthroughachaxiiiel running beneath theroad 
that lay between them; and, situated over thissmall 
water course, we noticed a little turf-clad hutch, 
to which we were at a loss to assign a character. 
It was so low that we might have cleared it with a 
leap, and therefore it could not be high enough 
for a dwelling, nor was it of dimensions sufficient 
for a stable. A ^eepcoteor pigsty it might have 
fomied, but its position above the streamlet, 
which poured its slender waters through its stony 
basement, denoted that it was destined for other 
uses ; and upon inquiring from a passer-by tO 
,what purpose it was applied, we learnt that it 
was a ^^ mull.^ As a mill, it therefore became 
an object of greater curiosity, and we entered it 
to observe what machinery could find sufficient 
room for action within its narrow cell. By 
bending nearly double, we contrived to insinuate 
ourselves into the edifice, and saw, by the light 
which fell through a hole in the sod-covered 
roof, two circular fiat stones lying on a paved 
compartment of the floor; that is, the lowest 
and largest stone was fixed into the ground on a 
raised surface of imperfect pavement, and the 
upp^ stone reposed upon it From the rafters 
of the roof, was suspended a conical straw basket, 
Uke an inverted Lee-hive, from the dependant 
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apex of which a little wooden spout projected 
over a small opening in the centre of the superior 
millstone. Across this orifice was fixed a small 
bar, and into this bar was inserted the extremity 
of an iron pin or spindle, which penetrated 
through the lowest stone, and became the axis to 
a small horizontal water-wheel, which was turned 
by the streamlet passing beneath the floor. Al- 
though the '* mull" was not then at work, we 
imagined to ourselves the mode of its action to be 
thus r — the water being conducted by a trough 
against the wheel, the upper stone, to which 
the axis is fixed, revolves ^pon the lower one, 
which is stationary, and in the meanwhile the 
grain falls from the conical bag of straw, through 
the central opening, and gradually becomes re^ 
duced to powder. The meal falls out &om 
between the edges of the stones, during the pnv 
cess, upon the paved elevation, and from thenoe 
b collected by the miller. 

To travellers like us, there was little time to 
spare for many reflections, and we regained the 
road to prosecute our journey with speed, for we 
knew little or nothing of the distance from Ler* 
wick to Scalloway, and the information we i^ 
ceived on that point was so contradictory, that 
it rather increased our fears than satisfied our 
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doubts, upon ascending the hill, up which our 
route now conducted us, we were encountered by 
several men and many women laden with peat, 
which they carried at their backs in baskets of 
the same kind as we had observed hanging in, 
the interior of the mill. The fabric of these 
straw sacks was curious, and the mode in which 
they were fastened to the carrier was as per^' 
nicious as it was Uable to impede their progress. 
This singular way of lightening a burden was by 
bringing a strap from it across the chest, which, 
instead of being free for the inflation of the lungs, 
was thus compressed by the weight of the load 
pulling upon the band ; and it is needless to 
point out the difficulty this incumbrance must 
cause in traversing steep and rugged acclivities. 

Although the face of the road was strewn 
with loose pieces of granite, and armed with pro- 
jecting points of the rocky surface of the hiil, 
many of the passengers walked barefoot, some 
bearing their shoes in their hands, and others 
not appearing possessed of such luxuries. The 
dresses of all, though coarse and ill-conditioned, 
were variegated with glaring colours, and in 
fashion much resembling the garb of the poor 
labouring Irish about London. Hard, withered, 
and weather-beaten features, toilwom frames, and 
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decrepid gaitd, characterised those who seemed 
in the afternoon of life ; but the children \Aio 
accompanied them were a blue-eyed, chubby- 
faced, rosy-cheeked race, and shewed by the 
promise of their childhood, that their parents 
might not have exhibited such premature signs 
of exhausted nature in a climate more genial, 
and with labour less excessive. 

When we reached the summit of the hill, we 
soon left behind us the troop of peat carriers, 
which, like a swarm of ants, kept passing to and 
from the town, to certain excavaticnns near the 
highest part of the road, from whence the fuel 
was dug. This abundant material seems to 
cover the face of the Shetland islands, in various 
degrees of thickness and quality. It is a blackish 
oozy substance, resembling in general appear- 
ance the cakes of tanner^s bark sold about the 
streets of the metropolis, under the name : of 
*^ burning turf,*^ but, on near inspection, appears 
more like old manure mingled with dark earth, 
and closely compressed. A youth, with whom 
we conversed on the subject of his country, told 
us, that Shetland was covered with woods till 
the Spanish armada destroyed the forests by fire; 
and, certainly, the soil appears as if composed of 
the ashes and half-bumed fibres of trees, united 
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by time and moisture into a compact mass ; but 
the most probable source of its formation is the 
excessive growth and decay of moss and heather, 
which gradually have left deposits of their 
withered remains, till beds of peat have accu- 
mulated, whare at first the jdants could scarce 
find tenure. 

We now descended a gentle declivity, which 
kd, winding romantically over a small bridge, to 
a valley, where .the sea, penetrating through a 
deep voe, brought its waters to the foot of the 
viUage of Dell. 

A village in Shetland is a cluster of eight or 
len litde huts, seated among a few spots of tilled 
land, which lie irregularly upon the waste of 
moss and oozy pasture that spreads along the 
glen. A bourne, collecting a thousand trickling^ 
rills which descend from the higher ground, 
wanders half hidden by its dark banks near the 
hamlet, and a .^^ mull," such as I have described, 
is always to be found upon the stream. To him' 
who is familiar with the neat cottages of the 
Ei^lish peasantry, and with the air of comfort 
and attention to refinement visible in the hafai- 
tations of the poor of southern Britain, the town, 
of Lerwick itseU! must appear wanting in many 
4|ppommodatipns, both^g^neral imd particular^ 
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irfaich the same class of dwellings in England 
would have possessed ; but when he views the 
villages in Shetland, with their little huts, built 
of loose masonry, their straw and turf roofs, 
bound down by faaybands, fastened to the wall 
by heavy stones, lest the wind should blow them 
away; their interiors, Jloored with clay and 
canopied with soot, their beds, placed in boarded 
recesses, and their fires, smothering on nused 
hearths in the middle of the cabins, he bethinks 
himself of the Kraals of the Hottentots and the 
dens of the Kamschatdales. But yet in this 
wild and dreary land, where the eye may turn 
from side to side and behold nothing but long 
teiges of hills, bending their dark brows on 
heaven, and deep and desolate vallies, stretched 
out in sterile slumber, it is delightful to meet 
suddenly with such a slight indication of civilized 
humanity as a Shetland village. . 
. The prospect of Dell, seated at the entrance 
of a glen, near a soft sandy beach, on which 
gentle waves were murmuring in playful brawl, 
with its lonely mull, and its tiny mill-pool, 
dammed up with a simple sluice gate, its 
low bridge of ragged stones, and its swift 
stream of dark brown water, rushing beneath 
the path- way to ym\ the dancing tide, opened 
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upon our sight as we paced down the hiH that 
bounded it to the eastward, and we were both 
equally arrested by the beauty it di^layed. 
It was beautiful, because all around it was void 
of beauty ; and spoke of home, because its oot^ 
tages smoked amidst a desert: but when re- 
garded without reference to its situation, it 
possessed no attractions, and its doors offisred 
no temptations to the foot of the wanderer. 
There was, however, a simplicity about it that 
engaged the imagination, though it could not 
captivate the reason, and its primitive want of 
comfort told forcibly the few desires of its 
inhabitants. 

Several fiemales, and one or twQ men, were 
engaged in turning up the soil on the bare 
patches near the dwellings, as we passed, and 
ciiildreh were loitering around, while on the 
hiU side, up which we proceeded, a few small, 
ahag^, pot-belUed, short-limbed horses grazed 
amongst an equal number of miniature cows, 
whose sleek, fat, well-proportioned bodies, and 
soft marbled hides, offered a strong contrast to 
the appearance of their savage companions. 

Along the edge of the eminence, a loose stone 
waU stretched its dreary gray front, to separate 
land and cattle. There was also a groiip of 
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dwelliogs, the appeOatuHi of which we could not 
leani» in consequence of the barking and yelling 
of a troop of restless dogs, which ran threat- 
ening around us, while a girl endeavoured to 
nudie us comprehend her answers tobur queries, 
Hc^eless of heariug her shrill pipe amidst 
the din of yelping curs, that were not to be 
silenced either by menaces or enticements, we 
paddled through a swampy heath, on which 
the cottages were placed, in the direction pointed 
out by the vestiges of former travellers, and^ 
after turning to the left, and proceeding some 
way, we came to the. banks of the Loch of 
Tingwell, on which we could perceive a white 
stone hoiise, situated near a barefaced bam-like 
kirk. 

The loch, or, as the .natives pronounce it, 
'^ochr,^ of Tingwell, is the largest piece of fresh 
water I have seeii in Shetland ; and its biaauti- 
fuUy transparent fluid, resting on a sandy bot-' 
torn, from which points of rocks rose up above 
the surface, attracted our admiration. Several 
gulls were sporting on its bosom, like beauties- 
hanging over a mirror, and beyond it rose 
gentle slopes of moss and heather, forming one 
nde of the range of hills, whose opposite de«^ 
divities descended to the valley of Dell. . 
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' The Kii^ of Tingwell is a paltry, oblong , 
Imildmg, apparently f(Hined of the materiab. 
of a more ancient edifice, the foundations of 
which still remain by its side. It has galleries 
aad pews, and a kirk-yard, and within this 
inclpsure is a rude mausoleum, in the form of 
a vault, but to whom appertaining we knew 
not. There are many tomb-stones, however, 
with inscriptions, both legible and illegible; 
and most of them are adorned with coats of 
arms carefully sculptured, a vanity very pre- 
iralent among Shetland graves. 

Outside the gate of the cemetery we observed 
two large sepulchral slabs, bearing epitaphs in 
Latin, one sacred to the memory of a ^' Mau- 
brai,^' but why excluded from the pale of the kirk 
we did not inquire, although a gentleman issued, 
from the house hard by, and invited us kindly 
to enter and partake of some whiskey. But 
the afternoon was wearing away apace, and we 
were impatient to reach Scalloway, which we 
expected would afford us better food for our 
curiosity than we had hitherto collected ; and 
we therefore at once skirted the loch. 

Our progress was at length arrested by two 
objects^ one of which was quite strange to us; 
the other being a <*mull'' of the usual fashiont 
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and ardiitecture, but possessing the pride and 
ooQvenieQpe of a wooden door. The novelty, 
however, engaged our attention most par- 
ticularly, and we were at a loss to conjecture 
for what purpose it stood in its place. It was 
a laige, erect, quadrangular stone, which, if 
deared from a heap of rubbbh that surrounded 
its base, might have measured in height six feet 
and upwards ; but its irregularly fractured 
summit seemed to say, that formerly it had 
reared a prouder crest beside the waters o{ the 
Tingwell. An oblique vein, of a diffisrent kind 
of stone, traversed its centre, and an old man^ 
approaching from some cottages thaf were 
situated at the feet of the hills, informed us, 
with a look of doubt, that he had heard that 
a *^ sealgh^ or sea-horse, having been fastened 
with a rope to the *^ Standing Stane,'' die effects 
of the animal to get loose had impressed that 
mark around it. He likewise told us, that there 
had been a hirge flat stone lying near the upright 
pillar, which was said to have covered the lx»ies 
<rf the ** overseer'' of Scalloway Castle, who was 
interred here; but he assured us, that after 
breaking the slab to pieces, to form the eon- 
tiguous mull, he had sought in vun for rem- 
nants of mortality. There was a look of peculiar 
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mginality in the face and person of our ancient 
informant, as well as a singular tone in bis 
Yciccy and while he conversed with William, I 
included his portrait in a sketch I took of the 
Standing Stane, which being completed, we again 
set forward, with the unwelcome intelligenee 
that the town we sought was <* twa moils mair 
ahead."" On gaining a rocky eminence, how- 
ever, we had the pleasure of beholding it within 
the distance of one mile, and we stopped to 
admire the ruins of its castle, and the beauty of 
the Inghts and headlands that adorned the sea 
beyond it 

Scalloway, the ancient metropolis of the 
Shetland isles, stands on the low grounds that 
form the bottom of a bay, to which many tall 
promontories and deep inlets, and several small 
islands, give An air of the picturesque highly 
interesting. It contains about twenty houses, 
half of which number seem to be the huts of 
fishermen, whose boats were drawn up on the 
beach, and whose nets were suspended to dry 
along the dismantled walls of the castle. A 
large portion of cultivated ground, in a con- 
dition infinitely superior to that which dbgraoes 
Lerwick, lay around the town, partially diidded 
by low atone walls, and irrigated by little 
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Btreaiiilet8| flowing firam the neigfabouruig 
beig^its. The ooundy, for some difttunce before 
we airived at this spot^ had lost the barfen 
atoDy appearance that fcxms a feature so 8trikin|^ 
in the environs of the present eapital, and we 
here found pieces of land» which, if surrounded 
by hedges, might have borne competition with 
the fields of more favoured r^ons. To ua^ 
however, the principal object of attraction was 
the castle ; and, though the wind had increased 
in stiffness and rigour as the evening approached, 
I took a fkuthful sketch of its outUne, (making 
use, by way of shelter, of a hay-stack, which 
opportunely stood near, tied down with bands 
lest the breezes should disperse it,) which bdng 
completed, I joined my friend, in investigating 
the ruin. 

The walls of this castle are so massive, that it 
might be supposed thebuilding had been designed 
ibr a place of defence, were there not a range of 
windows nearly on a level with the ground, large 
enough for the entrance of an enemy. This 
seeming want of caution in its builder, Patrick 
Stuart, Eajrl of Orkney and Shetland, who was 
an exteni^ve oppressor, and likely to beass^ed 
by foes, is so striking, that I mention it, as I 
noticed it, before aiiy thing else ; though I should 
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bare begun more systematically,' by obseTting 
thaf the edifice consists of a square centre, and 
aD& wing, joined jto it at right angles, and point* 
ing towards the sea« Long hanging towers 
project from the angles of the body, and short 
pendant turrets are attached to the comers of 
the wings, while one other occupies part of the 
reccsss between the two portions of the buildings 
which are united by only half of the breadth of 
the wing, standing in contact with the body. 
The roof is entirely gone, and the walls are 
dilapidated and fissured ; yet their vast thick- 
ness has still preserved the greater portion of the 
fabric. . i 

In the front of the building we found a small 
low entrance, situated in the wing, close to its 
junction with the centre, above which we per^ 
4Seived affixed to the walls the remains of tablets 
and escutcheons, . from which the inscripticxis 
and the devices were erased. From informatioii 
which I received from John Scott, junior, Esquire, 
son of the Laird, an elegant and hospitable young 
man, who invited me to his house, and entef^ 
tained me as well with his agreeable conversation 
as with 'the o&rings of his table^ I learnt that 
Earl Patrick was executed in Edinburgh Castle, 
£u* h^h-trei^n and cruelty to his vassals ; and 
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that me of the counts in his indictment was, 
that he had placed the royal arms of Scothnd 
aver hb door. That the blank shidds heSate 
us Wi^re the remnants of this misdeed, I ocnaidered 
oondusiTe, from perodving the vestiges of two 
unicorns, as suppcnters at the sides, and a knot 
of thistles beneath the escutcheon. A large blank 
space existed beneath the coat of arms, ^vided 
into three compartments, and on one of these 
were probably engraved the mottoes siud to 
have been diosen by the earl from the scriptures. 
Immediately within the entrance, the remnant 
of a flight of stairs conducts to a floor in the 
body of the edifice, part of which has fallen in, 
though formed by a strong heavy arched ceiKng,- 
to the apartment below. But the mason has 
mangled immense stones with the smaller shingles 
and fragments that cover the shores ; and these, 
from not affording an uniform pressure, have 
gradually become detached by time, and the 
wdght of the larger masses. A large block, 
that lay upon the ground, had but lately fallen; 
and a man who had beai seated upon his horse^ 
immediately under it, had providentially just 
moved a little way forward when it dropped 
down. The cavities, into which the beams of 
an upper floor have been inserted, were visible 
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along the walls, and the remains of smaU spiral 
alxiircases, which appeared to have led tD the 
itxmis above, still mouldered in the hanging 
turrets. Numerous windows perforated the 
thick masonry on either side, and the stone 
frames retained the holes which had formerly 
served for the fixture of iron bars: such, at 
least, was the use we attributed to the rows of 
small excavations which we observed. It is pro- 
bable, that the greedy hands of plunderers have 
assisted in bringing this building more quickly 
to decay, than either its structure or its age 
would have allowed time to effect. The ternp^ 
tations offered by wood and iron to the needy 
inhabitants of these isles, may have led them to 
te^ down the roof, the floors, and the window 
frames, of a building which could claim no pro- 
tection, and which must have become an object 
of vengeance, as the retreat of a persecuting 
tyrant The men of Orkney are said to have 
been compelled to bring boat loads of stone 
from th^ islands, for which the earl on^ 
rewarded them with one day^s pay ; and it is 
probable, that the men of Shetland were alao 
forced to contribute largely towards its erection. 
There needed little other stimulus, after the 
execution of the oppressor, than the spirit of 
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reCaliatioii, to excite the natives to destrajra^ 
edifice thej had beea severely tasked to contruBt;: 
and to those who were wanting in feelings .^i 
revenge, there were other induoooaents in. die 
appropriation of the materials. 
- The apartments on the gromid axe the recep- 
tacles of filth, and the repodtories of old boards^" 
pig-kennels, and rubbish of every description;, 
but the approach of evening warned us not to 
spend much of that time, in investigating 
obstructed recesses, which we should require £or. 
traversing the wild heaths and deep peat bogs of 
the country. Although we had already explored 
the nature of the ground, in our route towaids 
Scalloway, we did not wish to retrace it in dar^-* 
ness, and observing the dusky wing of night 
waving its forerunning shadows over the islets 
of the bay, and the hills of the mainland, we 
prepared to quit the ruined castle. 

Mr. Scott had previously persuaded me to at- 
tempt a riiorter route to Lerwick than that by which • 
we had reached Scalloway, and had kindly fur* 
nished us with a guide to conduct us across the 
most difficult and trackless hills. Under his diiec* 
tion we bent our steps eastwiffd of the town, cisoss- 
ing a bourne, which fiows from thelochof Ting^ 
well' into the creek near the casde, and having 
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ascended an eminence on the opposite sidQ) v^ 
soon lost sight of Scallowaj and it# d^ightfiil 
bay. Aftev a litde walking and dambering^ we 
found ourselves involved in a labyrinth of dark 
rivulets, chasons, wide swampy maishes^ black, 
with oocy peat, and deep ravines^ gray with 
moss and the hoazy summits of probrudingnxdss,^ 
Xhe shades of evening, sinking peroeptibly, 
upcm these dreary objects, added soteninity to 
the surrounding desolation of nature ; while the. 
distant sight and sound ct the sea, flowing into^ 
the voes which terminate the valleys through 
which' we . passed, and breaking against the 
headliHids into which the mountains extend, 
gave' a h^ghtening finish to our romantic 
situation. 

Although to me the savage aspect of an 
untamed desert, and the drear feajtures of a 
trackless waste, are objects far more interesting, 
than the trim prospect of well ordered meadows 
add smooth shaven lawns, I could not help: 
r^retting that these islands should have been^ 
inhabited by civilized beings for centuries,- 
withoilt showing more ngns of cultivation than . 
would have been bestowed upon them by the 
rudest inhabitants of the noiost distant regions.. 
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With truth it may be said, that the eye can 
wander over leagues of barren heath and wither* 
ing peat moss, without beholding one trace of 
human endeavour to clothe the nakedness of the 
land with verdure, or to render its surface pas- 
sable with roads. The gloomy sterility of the 
soil seems to have communicated its sull^i 
i^thy to the feelings of its possessors, and those 
minds which should have taught the earth to 
bring forth evidences of their energy and appli^ 
cation, have received from it the cold gifts of 
lethargy and indifference. 

The first step towards reclaiming a wilderness 
from the savageness of nature is the formatk>n 
of roads, by which its fastnesses may be rendered 
accessible, and its wants investigated. Them 
are like the establishment of facts in studying a 
sci^ice, or the impression of prindples in educai- 
iog a young mind; positions from which. dif-< 
ficulties may be assailed, and remedies made 
iqpplicable. Yet, though Shetland abounds in 
stone, the removal of which from the sur&oe 
would in many places be of great benefit to the 
land, and though the tempestuous condition of 
the sea, during winter, renders the navigation of 
the coasts extremely dangerous, there is but- 
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one track improved by labour between the two 
prindpal townsof the mainland, and that extends 
only half way in a state passable by vehicles. 

It might be urged in reply to reflections such 
as these, that there would be little use in form- 
ing roads through bogs and morasses, and over 
hills and plains, which afford nothing to trans* 
port along them when completed; but this 
objection may be answered by experience, as 
well as by reason, which shew that roads must 
precede cultivation, and that until the plough 
and the team can arrive at the ground it must 
remain unproductive. . 

The total neglect of planting observable in 
Shetland, is another reproach to the inhabitants, 
and their excuses of the severity and continuance 
of winds are best opposed by referring them to 
parallel latitudes and similar countries. Nor- 
way is covered with forests, and Newfoundland 
abounds in woods; regions more cold and 
tempestuous than Shetland, which, if once 
clothed with trees, would cease to feel every 
blast sweep over •^its unprotected surface with 
withering bitterness. A copse, raised with much 
eare, would' shelter the next plantation, and 
lender less attention necessary to its welfare. 
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while every succeeding growth would rise in 
increasing security. The torrents of air, that 
rush along the wastes, would become broken 
and deprived of power, and every form of v^e- 
tation would assume a more civilized and pro^ 
(ected aspect. The warmth of the dimate would 
be retained, by the dispersion of the winds that 
bear it away in their icy bosoms ; and the cattle, 
which now roam like wild beasts beneath an 
open sky, might find defence from the iDcl&- 
mency of the weather, while their breed would 
improve, from their being less exposed to its 
severity, and from the increased quantity and 
quality of their foodL 

While thus entertaining ourselves with pro- 
jects, and exercising the traveUer's privilege of 
finding fault, we occasionally questioned our, 
guide, (a well^onade, intelligent, communicative 
3routh,) upon the state of the country around 
us. He* told us, among other things, that the 
inhabitants of Scalloway had paid a ^^ poll-tax'^ 
of a shiUing a head, for the last seven years, 
towards making a direct road between their 
town and Lerwick, but that no steps had been 
yet taken for its commencement, although the 
contributors had each offered to work for « d.ay 
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in fbrming it, in lieu of famishing the money ; 
a shilling being the hire of a labourer for that 
'time. 

« Whether a taxation of such long Gontinuanoe 
had not yet provided funds sufficiently ample 
for the undertaking, it is not in my power to 
state ; but should that be the case, it appears 
more absurd to levy an annual tribute so small 
that many years will not produce a sum large 
enough to obtain the proposed object, than to 
abandon it altogether, and return the money to 
'the disappointed townsmen. This restoration 
would both convince them that they were not 
the dupes of dishonesty, and that to gain the 
accommodation they, desire they must increase 
their sacrifices. 

^ After clambering up mountains, and descend- 
ing into valUes, through a course of several miles, 
•our guide introduced us to what he called the 
remains of a road, formed by the soldiers of 
Oliver Cromwell ; but whether ** old Noll,'' that 
grdat monopolizer of road making, was the 
cduse of the assemblage of loose stones, I will 
n6t pretend to assert. There certainly was at 
"Umes an appearance of artificial arrangement in 
l^e fragments ; but, in many places, the sum- 
mits of the rocks, of which the framework of 
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the island is composed, formed the course of the 
path, and in others stone was altogether wanting. 
Oliver'^s garrison may certainly have broken ijff 
lumps of the abundant peaks and blocks which 
rise above the surface of the peat, on the ele- 
vated grounds, but to me the *^ road*" appeared 
more hke the bed of a periodical torrent, which 
had worn away the shallow surface of the hill, 
and laid bare its stony entrails. It begins and 
terminates upon an eminence, where it is scarcely 
required, but in the low marshy glens, on either 
side, it is not to be seen ; and if the produce of 
labour, it is a monument of labour misapplied. 

Finding that this " Cromwellian way'' would 
conduct us within sight of I^erwick, we dis^ 
missed our guide, that he might retrace his steps 
before darkness involved him in the oozy mazes 
of the peat bogs, and in a httle while we found 
ourselves at the extremity of the loch near the 
back of the town, opposite to that by which we 
had passed in the morning. This end of the 
lake lies within a hundred feet of the sea, into 
which a little streamlet of its waters finds its 
way through the shingly beach. Amid the 
dusk of evening, we could perceive a rude pile 
of masonry occupying a little mound, or island, 
whidi arose from the bosom of the loch, and 
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we were at a loss to conjecture its character. 
An interrupted causeway of stepping stones led 
from the bank towards it ; but on essaying to 
reach it, we found the greater part of the path- 
way covered with water, and we were compelled 
to abandon our discovery, but with a resolutioa 
to make another attempt to reach it by daylight, 
b^ore we quitted the island. 

Intentions, however, are more readily con- 
ceived than executed. Upon entering Lerwick, 
we found Mr. Shipley hurrying through the 
streets in quest of us, and learnt from him that a 
favourable breeze for the departure of the Le- 
viathan, was springing up, and that we must 
convey ourselves on board within an hour, on 
pain of being left behind ; a penalty we neither 
of us wished to incur; for greatly as we felt 
tempted to pursue our investigations of these 
islands of dreariness and hospitality, we pro- 
mised ourselves far greater delights in contem^ 
plating the magnificent desolation and un- 
mingled grandeur of the arctic regions. 

The following hour was, therefore, employed 
in procuring from the shops of Lerwick such addi^ 
tions to our stores as we had conceived from our 
observations would be necessary; and, amongother 
requisites, we purchased some bottles of l»andy, 
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and others of whiskey, for an occaaoa which shall 
be related when it occurs; some wire, for the pur- 
pose of Bluffing birds ; sundry pieces of Shetland 
mittens (the best knitted work in the world) ; 
night caps from Fair Isle, emblazoned with sun, 
moon and stars, and ten thousand other devices ; 
knitted worsted shirts, from Faro, and tobacco 
from Holland. We found a Danish coin current 
Jiere, a thin bit of lulver, of the value of five 
pence, several of which I brought away as 
memorials ; and we repaired to the quay, or land- 
ing place, in time to embark, with all our com- 
modities, on board the Leviathan's boat, that 
was in waiting. A few minutes wafted us to 
our good ship, and we found a mixed company 
of visitors in the cabin. 

Our heads were of course full of our journey, 
and of the wonders we had seen, and of the im^ 
provements we would carry into effect, were we 
in possession of moss downs and peat bogs ; but 
we could answer but few of the questions put to 
us in the affirmative. We bad neither visited 
nor even heard of '*VClickum Inn ;'* nor had we 
formed acquaintance with any public characters 
of the female sex, a degree of unsociability which 
* was barbarous in the. eyes of seamen just come 
into port. We had not ri4den races on obstinate 
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dieldes^ nor had we consulted *^ Auld Maggie,^' 
eonceming the issue of the fishery. We were 
not even <^ half seas over,^' and ^ in fact, we were 
discovered to be real ^' green men,^ who ought 
not to hare been trusted on shore witibout solne 
one tO'i^ow ihem the '^r^ of Lerwick,^' and 
Mat Shipley promised, when we returned, to act 
the part of Mentor towards us. 

However, we consoled ourselves with our 
sketdieS) and the information we had gathered of 
the state of the island, as well as with the cap- 
tun's assurance, that such ^< good lads,''^ as we 
had proved ourselves, should be entrusted with 
the whole of the time the Leviathan might stay 
in liie sound, when she came back from Green- 
land, and we regretted not the losses we had 
sttStfoned in not having enjoyed the society of 
"•Nell Fergusson, nor the whiskey of the Clic- 
ktim'Inn."^ 

iFrcmi an intelligent youth, Jbhn Sinclair of 
Lerwick, we heard, that when Earl Patrick was 
sought for by the pfersons employed to ajjpre- 
hend him, he was discovered concealed in a 
hole in his casde, through the smoke of his pipe, 
#kieh he had not suffidait prudefnce to re- 
linquish* And of the '< Standing-stone,'* he told 
usj .that it was a monument of the death of the 
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earPs sod^ who, having rebelled against his fa- 
therj and fled, was killed on the spot where it i^ 
erected, by persons commanded to take him, 
dead or alive ; for which rigorous obedience to 
his orders, the tyrant punished them severely. 
Whether these anecdotes are founded on fact 
I am incapable of affirming, but I insert them as 
the traditions remaining among the.people. 

The principal theme of conversation in the 
cabin was the adventure of a smuggler, whc^ 
vessel, containing upwards of one hundred tubs 
of liquor, had lately gone to pieces during a gale, 
upon a sandy ledge running from the mainland 
to a small island. The crew escaped to the islet.» 
but the sea broke over it with such violence, 
that they could not remain there in safety ; and 
two of their number ventured, between the fits 
of the storm, to cross the isthmus of sand, that 
connected their retreat with the main. One of 
these adventurers was drowned in the attempt, 
but the other reached a house three miles inland, 
where he applied for assistance for his comradet, 
and such aid was afforded them that they were 
all brought off, and sequred as smugglers, and 
conveyed to Leith. Not long . afterwards, a 
strange gentleman was observed in the island^ 
who refused to ac^unt for being in^ place so re-. 
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mote, and was apprehended as the captain of the 
smuggling vessel, but released upon «£100 being 
giy^i as security for his appearance. Upon his 
trial nothing but suspidon was brought against 
him, and he was set at large, upon bail of ^SOO, 
to appear in six months at Edinburgh, which 
period was not yet expired. 

The interest of this case was excited by the 
report of his having, since his trial, landed two 
hundred tubs on Bamff Pier, in the middle of 
the day, before the faces of the custom-house 
officers, who either dared not or would not 
interfere, and also from the apprehension of his 
brother, on board a smuggler at the Faro Isles. 

The wind, which promised to carry us fairly 
out of Brassa Sound, greatly subsided during 
the night, but towards morning it freshened, 
and at six o^clock am. on the sixteenth the sails 
were set. At seven we weighed anchor, and 
departed with a favourable breeze blowing 
through the sound ; but we had not proceeded 
£ar before it nearly ceased, and a boat was 
fastened ahead to assist its feeble efPorts. In 
this way we passed several small islands and 
voes, till a dead calm completely stopped onv 
progress, A small anchor was then dropped, 
to retain the ship in one position ; and that we 
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ought profit by our misfortune, the captain took 
William and me in the boat, to examine a small 
peninsula attached to the north^n extremity 
of Brassa, in hopes of finding rabbits, or pigeons, 
which are said to frequent the isle, or at least 
of shooting a wild^duck. But, after ranging 
over rocks and hillocks, and watching a seal, 
that swam without the reach of our guns, we 
were fain to content ourselves with several hand« 
kerchiefs full of perriwinkles, two crabs, two or 
three echini, half a dozen hermit crabs, (Cancer 
Bernhardus, Linn.), and a pippit lark, which 
we shot while just pushing off. There are 
great numbers of these common birds in Shet- 
land, and skylarks never ceased singing from 
morning till night, all the while I remained in 
its vicinity. Of other small birds I noticed 
many linnets in a diff, some starlings on Scal- 
loway Castle, and several wrens among the 
peat and heather on the hills — but I am digress- 
ing—let us return, then, to our ship. 

A slight wind, a mere ^< catspaw,'^ carried us 
slowly onward during the remainder of this 
day, and the whole of the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth ; but of the numerous islands 
we passed, during that time, I have only pre- 
served the names of the " Skerries.'" They all. 
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however, wore the same appearance of hills, 
cUSsj and brown declivities, with at times a 
variegating patch of yellow moss. Small islands 
or rocks, detached from the larger ones^ smiled 
upon the smooth face of the ocean, as if risen 
to enjoy the serenity of the skies, and gulls 
skimmed over the r^ective water, as though in 
sportive emulation of th^ own images gliding 
along beneath its surface. 

In the evenings, when darkness shrouded 
every other object, I amused myself with watch- 
ing the phosphorescent streaks and spots of 
light, which broke upon the waves around the 
vessel. These little phenomena appeared when- 
ever the seas burst against the sides of the ship, 
among the contending <* Upper," that danced 
in minute billows along our course. The water 
seemed suddenly to become gilded with a patch, 
or small stream of yellow brightness, which, in 
a moment, was dispersed, and renewed in 
another place ; but I did not notice this occur- 
rence, excepting where there was agitation among 
the fluid. The source of this effulgence is, I 
believe, unknown, but it is supposed to arise 
from animalcuLe. 

The twentieth of April brought us a fair and 
fredi wind, which bore us along at the rate of 
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nine knota an hour« The weath^ yrss wunii 
and dry, and our ciew in good spirits, like 
hunUmeD approaching towards the covert from 
which they expect to start their game. Hope 
sat an every kx>k, and sounded in every voice, 
and the relation of former exploits in the capture 
of whales, and the pursuit of bears, ccxitributed 
to whet the mental appetite for fresh encoun- 
ters. 

The cabin mess, or ^< the members of the 
cabinet,** as we jocularly styled ourselvetii were 
peculiarly happy in the association which cir- 
cumstances had formed; for each of us was 
fond both of hearing and detailing the tales and 
anecdotes which had come to our knowledge. 
The time between supper and '' turning in," was 
usually occupied in *' story telling,^ for our 
nlutual entertainment ; and I never failed, when 
any tale thus introduced seemed interesting, to 
draw out my note-book, and follow the speaker 
with my pen. This practice, indeed, had now 
become almost requisite, as a kind of compli- 
ment to the narrator; for it was looked upon 
as a mark of the merit of a tale wh^i the ficst 
lieutenant, (as I was humourously called), 
thought it worthy of being taken down., in 
<' harpoons and ice anchors,'' the name given to 
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my short hand by the sailors ; and I was not a 
Ihitle amused by the literary vanity of many of 
the men, who used to ply me with relations of 
all kinds, in hopes that I should inscribe them 
in these wonderful characters. 

From this motive, as well as from the fashion 
set by their superiors, our whole crew became a 
company of tale-tellers, and it is now my delight 
to peruse the numerous anecdotes which I was 
then almost compelled by courtesy to collect: 
some of them, indeed, I consider interesting 
from their own deserts; others, because they 
relate to persons with whom I became acquainted 
during my voyage ; and others, again, from the 
characteristic touches they afford of man placed 
in a situation for which he seems not to have 
been intended — that of a seafarer. Human inven- 
tion and art alone have assisted him to dwell 
upon the water, for nature formed him to live 
upon the earth ; and it is when placed in cir- 
cumstances which must be considered as extra* 
ordinary, »nce they are unnatural, that he 
exhibits habits and feelings as singular as his 
condition. 

Customs become necessities by frequent in- 
dulgence, and the evening tale was as regularly 
expected as the grog, and, in accordance with 
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the manners of the parties, the relation of the 
stoiy became a sort of duty, regulated by the 
discipline of the crew. 

The accession of the Shetland men had allowed 
of three watches being instituted, and the officer 
of the watch for the time being was always con- 
sidered bound either to tell an adventure him- 
self, or to pmvide some one to supply his place. 

This practice in no way interfered with the 
progress of the voyage, for the harpooners are 
usually capable of taking care of a ship, and it 
was only at hoiirs of leisure that ^ spinning long 
yams '^ was permitted; besides, as I was consi- 
dered a spare hand on these occasions, I was 
always solicited to make good the interruptions,^ 
when the speaker was called away, by relating 
an anecdote, to fill up the interim till his retiim. 
William was obliged to take his tiuD, ex officio. 

To illustrate our social enjoyments, as well as 
to record the tales which contributed to tl^em, I 
intend to transcribe ^veral of the narrativjBS 
which fill my note-book ; and, indeed, I have 
often thought of publishing the whole, undei; 
the title of Horae Pelagicae, or Noctes Nayales. 
At presenti however, the few that follow shall 
suffice* 

After our departure from Shetland, those 
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idands afforded many themes to the recollection 
of our mess, and the inhabitants had supplied in 
their own conversation tales which were now 
remembered and repeated. Mr. Ridgway, the 
first mate, related the following story, which he 
had heard from the mouth of an elderly laird, 
with whom he had &Uen into company at Ler- 
wick, who had received it from another, who 
had obtained it from a third, who knew the 
parties to whom it related; for its genealogical 
descent was cKK^urately preserved. 
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THE NIKKUR HOLL. 



In one of the outer Skerries, there dwelt, many 
years ago, two fishermen, who, from their having 
both been left when young without parents or 
protectors, had formed an intimacy which sub- 
sisted throughout their lives. By their joint 
exertions they had managed to possess them- 
selves of a boat, which led to a mutual good 
will or partnership, extending itself over all their 
other property in trade ; for, as each inherited 
the cabin of his ancestors, there were two sepa- 
rate domestic establishments, though these ex- 
isted more in appearance than reality. The 
difiPerence in the ages of this pair was not great, 
but their persons and tempers were as unlike as 
a sealgh and a sillock. ^ Petie Winwig was a 
thickset, Dutch-built, heavy-headed calf, with 
a broad, swollen, grinning countenance. His 
cheeks rose like two lumps of blubber on each 
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^ide of his nose, almost concealing that, as well 
as his little eyes, when he laughed. A perpetual 
smile of good humour and acquiescence sat 
upon his face, and his well fattened limbs and 
body shewed that care and discontent never 
prevented his stomach^s doing its duty in an 
able manner. If, instead of having been bom 
in this needy land, he had been the son of an 
^English trader, he would have become one of 
those sleek, oily, fuU-bottomed swabbers, whom I 
have seen marching down Wapping High-Street 
as if they were heaving an anchor at every step ; 
and who, when they come aboard to look after 
stores, oblige us to lay a double plank from the 
quay to the gangway, for fear they should snap 
a good two inch deal asunder with their wdght. 

** Ay !" said Captain Shafton, " I know one 
who could raise a ton at least — perhaps you have 
seen him — old Fodder .^' ■ 

*< Fat Fodder!" cried Shipley, laughing, « I 
know him well — they say he measures three 
yards round the waist. I have seen the watermen 
refuse to take him across the river, for fear of 
swamping their boats. — I wanted him to let 
them tow him astern, like a dead fish, for there 
would be no fear of his sinking." 

" I can tell you a merry jest of old Fodder," 
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wd the first mate» *^ if you'll put me in mind of 
him another night — at present I'll continue the 
laird^s story." 

Fetie Win wig was not only fat, he was lazy 
and sleepy ; and, had not his station compelled 
him to daily exertions and nocturnal watchings, 
he would have been the greatest though the 
most harmless drone in the islands. On the 
other band, his associate and partner was a perfect 
wasp, both in appearance and activity. He was 
** a lean aud hungry looking**^ rogue, a complete 
^' spare Ci^ius" in his way. His figure was tall 
and bony, with a length of arm fit for a king, 
aj^d an eye as quick as a '^ donkey^s.** His looks 
were prying and inquisitive, and the shrewdness 
of his features was greatly heightened by a long 
and hooked nose, which obtain^ for him 
amongst his countrymen, who had been, (as 
most of them have,) in the Greenland seas, the 
designation of the Mallemak.* Thi3 title he 
indeed well sustained, for he was as rapacious, 
and as constantly on the wing, as that unwearied 
bird ; but he m^ht as justly have been called a 
Solan, or a pelican, for if he could not poise him* 
self in the air and plunge down^ like one of them 

'* Pronounced ^^ MoUymawk." 
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on a shoal of fishes, he knew no bounds to hin 
desire to obtain them ; nor would the posses* 
sion of all the inhabitants of the deep have 
satisfied his covetousness. His real n$me was 
Daniel, but he was most commonly called 
Spiel Trosk, the hardest driv^ of a bargain 
who ever brought goods to Lerwick; and, if 
be did not openly cheat and delude his ous« 
tomers, it was only because he had not been 
brought up according to the newest and most 
liberal system pf education. He was, indeed, 
^ much in the dark in this particular, as if he 
had lived through the whole of one of the dark 
ages, and though Fetie Winwig, his comxade, 
as well from, indolence as from stupidity, never 
ques^on^d his dealings, but left the manage- 
ment of the money entirely in his hands without 
suspicion^ he was not ^lightened enough to 
think of swindling him. This ign(»:ance was 
indeed deplorable ; for Fetie preferred sitting in 
doors, making fishing lines and mending nets, 
to plying in the market, and wa^, besides, fully 
. convinced both of his own incapacity for busi- 
ness, and of his companion's talents ; so that, 
but for this want of illumination. Spiel might 
have bilked him out of the profits of their 
mutual labours. There were, however, no unfair 
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between them, but, on the contrary, 
perfect confidence and friendslnp. — They tilled 
one plot of ground, and sowed it with the same 
seed ; they assisted each other in digging peat, 
and in making or repairing every shed or utenril 
which the necessities of either required; and 
they knew no need of asking when they wished 
to borrow. In fact, the divigion of their hut9 
was the only distinction that existed between 
them, and as these were situated close together, 
on a slope lying under the lee of a rocky hill, 
apart from the rest of the village, this separation 
was merely nominal. 

To their lonely and isolated situation may 
ptf hape be traced the commencement of their 
union ; and in such islands, where every want 
beyond the capacity of the individual to supply, 
must be obviated by the assistance of a neigh- 
bour, close intimacies must necessarily be pro- 
duced. Similarity of temper and inclinations 
may be essential to matrimonial connections, 
but the friendships of either sex exist most 
strongly between those of different dispositions 
and pursuits ; and he who considers that jealousy, 
envy, and avarice, are the rocks on which most 
friendships are wrecked, will not be at a loss for 
the cause. 
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The loveof gain, wbidi Spid Tiosk nomisfaed 
lis the dearest affecUoa of his heart, increased* 
like all other inordinate desires, in strength and 
magnitude, till it became a monster. He grew 
discontented with the spare profits of his occu- 
pation — ^a creel of siUocks brought him but 
a trifle, hundreds of ling and tusk were sold 
without filling his purse, and the mittens and 
caps, which he and Petie knitted at spare hours, 
or whilst watching their lines, hardly repaid 
the cost and the labour, and to dig and carry 
peat was absolute waste of time. — In fEU^t, his 
thoughts were directed towards obtaining large 
sums of money, such as he had heard were 
amassed by the southrons, whose ships passed 
occasionally before his eyes. He had sailed in 
a Greenland-man, in his youth, and he now 
dreamed of the wealth the owner must have 
possessed to fit out such a vessel ; he thought 
of the shoals of bottle-noses he had seen killed 
in his native voes, and he calculated the produce 
which the laird had enjoyed — Money became 
the only theme of his thoughts, his idol, and he 
might be said to worship Mammon in his heart. 
At length he became possessed with a strange 
idea, he fancied that he was destined to be rich 
— ^not rich like Magnus Horrick, the fish Salter, 
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who traded to Spain; nor like Davie Steinaon^ 
the spirit dealer; but rich as Gilbert MacKve 
id Leitb, who, it was said, could buy all Sbc^ 
land ; or as a merchant of London) whose ships 
came yearly to Lerwick, on their way to the 
whale fishery, and returned, in tb^ homeward 
course, laden with the ransom of a monarch* 

For sometime the idea which Spiel had con^ 
c^ved, of his approaching state of affluence, 
was of great benefit to the firm of Winwig and 
Trosk ; for the fisherman had believed that his 
riches were to be the result of unparalleled exer* 
tion and success. He had accordingly become 
more energetic than ever, and he began to attarnet 
much nodce at this period, from his constantly 
going about in search of gain. He knew no 
rest by land or by sea, his nets and his lines 
were always in the water, and his fish were 
never wanting in the market. Petie now was 
of greater importance than he had ever hew 
before, and his hours were well engaged in net* 
ting and twisting lines 4 for Spiel had doubled 
his demand for tackle, and employed two sets of 
fishing gear instead of one. 

But it was not from fish only that Trosk 
expected to obtain his wealth; he became a 
q)eculator, and at the dose of the summer 
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bought the surplus grain of his neighbours, and 
added it to an extraordinary quantity which he 
and Winwig had raised by their own exertions. 
This he intended to carry in his boat to the 
surrounding islands, when com might be dear, 
and he talked of stretching over to Orkney, if 
he could hear of a good market. At the depar- 
ture and return of the Greenland fleet, he was 
one of the most diligent visitors to the vessels 
in Brassa Sound, whither he always repaired in 
due time, with lambs, poultry, eggs, mittens, 
hose, and every other saleable commodity ; but, 
unlike his brethren, instead of preferring to 
receive the value of his merchandize in meal, 
split pease, and pieces of beef or pork, he would 
never part even with a muscle unless for money, 
for the only delight he knew was the possession 
of cash. 

Another source of revenue to the firm was 
down, collected during those times when the 
weather rendered fishing impracticable, and 
Spiel was soon known as the most adventurous 
climber amongst precipices who had ever plun- 
dered a nest. Even the eagles of Sumburgh 
were not safe from his depredations, when 
engaged in scaling the heights of the mountains 
—no man could strike down a shag or a garnet 
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like the Skerry fisherman, nor could any one 
boaet of having killed so many wild swans. 

With all his diligence and dexterity, after a 

year and a half spent in anxious labour and 

peril, Trosk found that the accumulated profits 

of twice fifty such terms, would not produce the 

wealth he had allotted to himself in his dream of 

avarice. ; and, instead of questioning the justness 

of his impression that he was to become rich, he 

concluded that some strange and unprecedented 

good fortune was to befal him. This fancy 

wrough t in the mind of Spiel till he could 

not contain it, and it was spread al^road through 

the medium of Winwig, who, finding his friend 

did not mean to make it a secret, took delight 

in telling what he began to believe as truth, for 

his opinion of Trosk^s sagacity was great, and 

his own weakness of mind was not trifling. To 

the simple declaration which Petie made, the 

neighbours added their own comments, and in- 

corporated them with the text. It was said, 

that Spiel had been visited by his infernal 

majesty himself, who had ofiered to make him a 

rich man, on certain conditions, and that only the 

consent of the fisherman was wanting to render 

him wealthy. Several evea recollected the time 

of the proposal, and were almost sure they had 
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seen the eyil one pull the latch of the cottage, 
and enter during a storm. A description of 
the Devil became familiar with the gossips of 
the Skerries, and from thence found its way to 
Lerwick ; and at length ^^ Mess John, the pas- 
tor,*^ made some allusion to it in the kirk on a 
Sunday. Others had a different way of account- 
ing for the foretold riches of the fisherman. He 
was the orphan of an orphan, and that was suf- 
ficient to ensure him luck. This assertion, 
however, did not contain enough of the wonder* 
ful to give general satisfaction ; and, accordingly 
some declared that Trosk had discovered the 
means of propitiating the lost race of brownies, 
and of obtaining their long withheld kindness ; 
while still another party said, that the prophet, 
Mrho had predicted the future riches of the 
fi^erman, was a being without name or de- 
scription, which had risen up from the bottom of 
the sea one moonlight night, when Spiel pulled 
his litie, thinking lie had hooked a large fish, 
and which had told him explicitly, that he 
should possess more pieces of gold than he had 
ground " aits in the mull.'' 

Which of these reports is correct, is not for 
me to state, but an occurrence soon took plaice 
which induced Spiel Trosk to believe and hope 
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in secret, that that portion of them which re- 
fored to the quantity of gold he should amass 
would prove corteeL It is one of the attributes 
of supersticioD to give credit to relations which 
are totally at variance with our own experience 
and knowledge, provided they promise something 
improbable and supernatural ; and, although the 
fisherman at first declared that he had neither 
seen the devil, nor pro|Htiated a brownie, nor 
fidied up a demcxi from the depth of the ocean, 
be suddenly altered his manner, and hinted that 
the repcNTt of his having communication with 
beings of another world was not altogether 
without fbundaticMi. 

The desire of wealth, which at first had 
prompted Spiel to exert every muscle in the 
puf^int of profitable occupations, now rose to a 
height which rendered it, like all other over- 
strained passions, injurious to its entertainer. 
By his unrivalled diligence and foresight, and 
the obedience and docility 'of Petie, Trosk and 
Win wig were already spoken of as the most 
flourishing fishermen within the isles. On them 
Magnus Horrick, the mighty fish curer, de- 
pended for a greater supply than on any four 
others, and frcmi their nets and lines the gas* 
tnmomes of Lerwick obtained the choicest 
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offerings of the seas. Thdr fiune, too, began 
to be attached to other articles of conmieioe; 
Spiel had disposed of his barley and oats with 
great success, having carried them to the neig^ 
bouring isles at a season when they were greatly 
needed, for which the laird of Calk had presented 
him with a fizgig, or small harpoon. 

Petie^s mittens and caps were in great esteem 
amongst traders and sailors, and were thoog^ 
equal to those of Fiur Isle, and their boat was 
always welcome alongside of every ship in the 
sound, since, as I have said, they were not 
civilized enough to know how to cheat. In this 
thriving condition, when they were considered 
as the most monied men in the Skerries, and 
had contracted for more land for rairing barley, 
and feeding sheep and horses, than any other 
tenants of the laird. Spiel Trosk became dis- 
contented, and possessed with the belief that his 
riches were to be the result of some fortuitous 
circumstance. His mind grew uneasy and 
anxious, and instead of wearing the air of an 
active man of business, with a keen and decisive 
glance of the eye, he shewed thie restless and 
haggard countenance of a person bereft of his 
property. He began to prowl and roam about 
now, mo7^ in hopes of meeting with the gifts of 
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chance, than in pursuit of any determined object, 
and his looks grew rapacious from avarice, and 
angry from disappointment ; still he did not 
neglect any of his former occupations, though 
he performed them with less alacrity of spirit 
and gratification than before ; but he was wont 
to fall into reveries and calculations upon the 
nature of the event which was to fill up the 
Oieasure of his covetousness, if, indeed, such a 
desire can be satiated. 

Dangerous is the precipice that hangs over 
the gulph of futurity, and fearful is his situation 
who attempts to look steadily down it. The 
meditations of the fishermen, on the possibility 
of gaining money without labour, gave birth to 
strange fandes and desires in his mind. The 
gossip of the old women often recurred to his 
thoughts, and when at night the wind whistled 
around his cabin, and the sea poured into the 
voe near which it was situated, and broke among 
the rocks, his ear listened, almost without his 
consent, for some unusual and portentous sound. 
What it was he expected to hear, or to behold, 
he knew not, and wished not to think, but the 
heavy pattering of rain often sounded to him 
like footsteps, and when a gust shook his door, 
be looked at the latch, with the fixed yet hag- 
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gard eye of one who firmly awaits the arrival of 
a terrible visitor, 

The mind of Spiel was likewise perpetually 
disturbed by the recurrence of a singular cir« 
cumstance, whenever he sought repose on his 
pillow. At the moment of dropping off to sleep, 
he was awakened by a word whispered in his 
ear, which, notwithstanding all his endeavours, 
he could not perfectly recollect, although it 
seemed as if the mention of one letter of it would 
have enabled him to remember the whole. It 
was not a word he had ever heard before, nor 
uttered in a tone like the voice of any being he 
knew ; but, to whatever language it belonged, or 
however it was spoken, it was distinctly pronoun- 
ced, and nothing but the want of a cue to begin 
with prevented his repeating it. He held it in 
his mind, and felt it as it were at the end of his 
tongue, but all his attempts to give it utterance 
were unavailing, and he might have forgotten it, 
but that, when he least thought of it, the same 
syllables were repeated near to him— not con- 
stantly, but from time to time, just as his eyes 
closed, and he lost the consciousness of his 
situation, 

Still this was a circumstance of no consequence, 
and he strove to look upon it as a curious annoy* 
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aooe« wludi caused him more uneasineas- tho it 
desenred. It was the omen of nothing;- fiflr 
nothing took pUu:e that had not happened befoca^ 
No good or evil fortune crossed his patb^ but 
the ndghbouts, with natural malignity, remark^ 
that success had not made Trosk hapiaer^ an^ 
pithy hints, about the blessings of poverty and 
contentment, were dropped in his pres^nce«. 
But the malicious insinuations of his countryxneii. 
were less heeded by Spiel than the froth of , the 
sea ; his thoughts were on bags of mcMiey, and. 
his attention was engaged with things to come, „. 
Winter had now fairly set in, short days^ 
succeeded the long nights of that season, and* 
the northern ocean was dashed in huge bik 
lows upon the shores. The blasts, which sw^t ^ 
the icy sea of Spitzbergen, came laden with 
triple coldness, and withered the vegetation of 
the vallies through which they passed. The 
spray no longer merely whitened the rocks 
along the beach ; it rose in showers upon the 
breeze, and smote the face of the wanderer far 
within the land. The wild fowl forsook the 
coast, and gathered together upon the sheltered 
lochs and pools among the hills; and squalls 
of hail and sleet drove along in rapid suc^e;- , 
sion. 
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At this season little opp<!irtunity offered to 
the fisherm^), to pursue their arocations ; they 
wece, f<»r die most part, confined to their cottages, 
and employed themselves in refitting their 
tackle for the ensuing spring. Not so Spiel 
Trosk : if the sea would yield him no fish, it 
migfat give him drift wood, or the spoil of a 
wreck, or curious shells for the Greenland 
doctors, or even sea weed, or he might light 
upon a seal sleeping on a rocky nook, or sur<- 
prise a solan within reach of a stone, or he might 
find something which would add to his pos- 
sessions, and eventually be converted into money ; 
for, like Ben Franklin, he wdl knew that, after 
lying by for seven years, many things at last 
tarn to account. With this view. Spiel was 
accustomed to make a tour of the beach early 
every morning, and he seldom returned without 
a trifle of some kind in his hand. 

In one of his rounds he stopped to observe 
a speck floating on the water, which, as it drew 
near, he found to be a seal by its diving. He 
stood for a little while, in hopes it might crawl 
out upon the shore, and give him an oppor- 
tunity of striking it, and whilst thus engaged, 
just within the verge of the flood tide, which 
was rising, he occasionally turned his eyes upon 

▼OL. I. I 
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the pebbles that were driven forward by the 
force of the wares. A billow, more heavy and 
more angry than the rest, rolled towards him, 
and as it rushed up the strand, it brouglit, 
amongst a cluster of wreck and sea moss, a 
yellow pellet, which it lefUat his feet . From 
habitual inclination to appropriate every thing 
to himself, the. fisherman at first picked it up a3 
an uncommon stone ; but his fingers. so<»i con- 
tracted with spasmocUc firmness, when he dis- 
covered that he held in his hand a piece of 
pure gold. After a momentary ecstacy, he again 
looked at it, and saw that by the action of the 
water it had been rolled to and fro at the bot* 
tom« till it had become as round, and about as 
largo, as a musquet bullet. 

From ruminating on his wishes, and on the 
reports that had been framed concerning their 
accomplishment, the mind of Trosk had acquired 
a tinge of superstition. He gazed again and 
again at the golden pebble, and thought pf the 
bullets of precioys metal which he had heard i^ 
his childhood were sometimes s^ot at witche^, 
and he felt a slight thrill through his frame, 
wliun the idea of a bait being laid for him by the 
infernal foe crossed his brain. 

The consideration of the weight and yalu^ 
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of th is littlef ingot, however, soon put weak fan- 
cies to flight, and he sat himself down to form 
some coigecture as to the nlianner of it's arrival 
on that coast, while he carefully watched the 
waves for another such gift. ' 

Long and abstract were the meditations of 
Spiel Trosk, as he patiently awaited the ebbing 
ol the tide, in hopes the retiring waters would 
leave a second ball of gold for his reward. He 
reflected that, unless his prize had been cast into 
the form of a bullet, a supposition which he 
would not seriously entertain, it had probably 
formed the centre of a large piece of gold, 
which had been worn away to the size he now 
found it ; and, with a sigh, at the loss of so 
many precious grains, as deep as if they had 
been drawn from his own pocket, he strove to 
estimate what might have been the bulk of the 
original ingot. 

I cannot tdl you how he set to work ; but 
he was interrupted by a heavy squall of rain, 
hail, and snow, which drove with blinding fury 
over the ocean, full in his face, and though he 
cared little for weather, he thought it as well 
to seek shelter in a kind of cavern in the rocks, 
not far from where he was standing, foreseeing 
that the tempest would not last long. Hither, 

I 2 
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then, he xetreated, not bjr enterixig at its mouth, 
for the sea constantly poured in at thatopenaig, 
but by descending down a wide gap in itsioo^ 
which led by craggy steps to the cavity withm^ 
A dark and dreary retreat was this cavern^ 
and of unusual formation, for it was not abluod 
care, penetrating directly into the diff, but a 
Tast gallery or tunnel, which opened on -one 
side of a sleep headland, and pieced throi^ll 
to the other, allowing the waves to rush and 
tumble along its gloomy gulph, tiU they foamed 
out at the end opposite to that at which thef 
entered. From the position of the external 
rocks, a constant succession of waves wa^ 
directed through it, and a perpetual roar reiterk 
berated in its hollow bowels. ' Few but ad^reil- 
turous and thoughtless lads had ever ventured 
within its interior, and their curiosity led th^fia 
not far ; while the more mature, who bad * im 
motive for encountering its difficulties, werecon^ 
tented with warning their children not to^att 
down the rift that led to it, whidi. gaped 
amidst a cluster of heather at the back of tbe 
promontory, and with handing down its namf 
of the Nickkur HoU, as they had received it 
from their fathers. /^i 

Trosk left the low beach, and hurried round 
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tlie hill, to the ^pemng that conduct^., to the 
ehasm ; fcNr* the stona came pelting down more 
angrily than- be had expected, and so thickly 
fell the sleet, that he coidd scarikdy see to pick 
hia iray thtough the peat bogs, that lay at the 
Coot of the aodiyity, deleted as they were with 
the little rills that descended into them. He 
had not sought ^ the yawn,^ as the mouth of 
ihe rift was called, since he had been a youth, 
bat he found it with little diiSculty. On enter- 
fflg^ however, he perceived that its gulph was 
sHueh less practicable to him now than he had 
been used to consider it, when youngs and 
iBore venturesome ; and though he was the. most 
CKpert climber within the Skerries, he felt no 
iipctination to penetrate farther within its abyss, 
than was requisite to screen him from the driv*- 
Jbg of Ae tempest. At about ten or twelve 
lipet' below the edge, there was a shelf formed 
by the projection of a ledge of rock, and to 
d^ he let himself down, and having seated 
liiQiself, at. length, under the lee of a block of 
afiQne, he drew out his piece of gold from his 
fKMtket, and renewed his contemplations. 
'^ His chief endeavour was to recollect if he 
had ever heard of a vessel having been cast 
nmay near llie Skwries ; for to some such occui^ 
rence he attributed the presence of the golden 
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bullet, Hud he wished, beades, to flatter a hope 
he had conceived, that this price was only the 
liarbinger of a greats treasure ; but, with all 
Ilia retrospectioD» he could recall no tradition of 
a shipwreck near his native isle, and he remakisd 
lost in amaaemeDt and doubt Meanwhile the 
face of the heavens became less obscure with 
elouds, the wind no longer howled over the 
mouth of the gulph, and the deep edunng 
bellow of the troubled surge within the Nikkur 
HoU was the only sound distinguishable. The 
fisherman, however, did not awaken from the 
reverie into which he. had fallen, but remaikied 
sitting, almost unconsciously, on the .le%e 
within " the yawn." / He was calHog over in 
his mind the names of several okl persons, irom 
whoBk he meaat to inquire what vessels had 
been lost. cm the coast -within ^ir memory, and 
was scarcely aware, that he was .not seated by 
his own hearth^ whm.a voieewfaiapered slowly 
in his ear, « Car-miUian.'' ^^ Good God r 
cried Spiel, starting up and looking fearfully 
down the abyss, from whence the sound seemed 
to cope, ** this is the word that haunts me in 
my sleep! what can it mean ?^' What ia-C^r- 
milhan ? he would have said, but he fdt un- 
willing to pronounce the strange tms^.tihpugh 
Y*e now recognized it as thajL which he had so 



6< 
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long endeayoured to utter. He continued a 
few moments gazing into the dark void beneath^ 
and listening to the roaring wares, which seemed 
to. wrestle unceasingly within the craggy 
entrails of the hill, till a degree of alarm over- 
came him, and he turned to ascend the sides of 
the rift; but, just as his last foot was with- 
drawn over th^ upper edge, a slight breath of 
wind passed out, and muttered *^ CarmilBan/^ 
Canmiihan!" repeated Trosk with - violence : 
Gracious Heaven, why is this ut&nown word 
thus spoken to me t" He theu rushed down 
the hill, and stopped not till he had hastened a 
great way towards his cottage. 

It must not be supposed, from this behaviour, 
that Spiel was a coward ; he was, on the con- 
trary, one of the bravest of his countrymen, but 
^e singular coincidence of the same sound, 
ringing in his ears at unexpected moments, and 
the dreary place in which he had last heard it, 
cdsnbined to agitate his mind. He felt, too, a 
d^ree of nervous irritibility gain upon him, as 
his desire of wealth grew stronger; for that 
powerful impulse was opposed by a conscious- 
ness, that the encoiiragement he gave it W8(s 
eriminal, and he had, besides, constantly re- 
marked, that the word which annoyed him 
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•Iwaya foUowed hk revmes and dreams of 



fijr the If me he reached bi» cabin, which -he 
4id at a awift pace, Tiosk fcH iDcUned to sm^ 
at hta own folly^ >at scampering throi^ Imnm 
and bogs at the rustling of the air from an 
owdet in the rtx;k. He now half doubted that 
he had heard my thing more than a gust of 
wind ; for, though he was confident that ^^ Car- 
milhan*^ was the word he had fuicied spc^en 
to him in his sleep, and which he had in vain 
endeavoured to recollect, he attributed the sup- 
posed repetition of it in *^ the yawn,^^ to Ins 
having remembered it unexpectedly, at the 
instant the ** sough" rose up through the 
tunneL In fact, he burst out into a laugh, as 
he looked at his breeks^ splashed with the oo^ 
puddles through which he had hurried^ and he 
fondled *^ Sealgh," the dog ^ who guarded both 
the Cottages, in a more playful manlier than was 
nattual to hbsi. Not having been at home to 
light his fire, he went to Winwig's hut, in hope& 
of getting some warm burgoo for breakfast, aind> 
on entering, he found Petie fast asleep, stttnig 
with his back propped against a chest, by die 
fflde of some smoaking peat, that lay amidst a 
heap of white ashes on the raised hearth, in the 
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lOHdat-of Ae room* In «ach hiaAh» fiti&hvltt 
a knitting needle, with which he had beattai 
iv^ky and a Ulten iril» plagwg K^ith the ivoraied 
b^ltattached ito theai, nrhilBt Pcde's head occa;^ 
8MmU)y ^nodd^ fonraurd, as tf in muteappro^ 
batioor ol its anti<». 

T The Sherman entered the cottage of Mb. 
ciHnrade, vkh the intention of diewing him the 
poce of gold he had found, but Winwig'diil 
not ftwake with the noiee he made, and Spiel 
seated himself by the fite, and warmed his pan^ 
n^n to prepare his meal in silance. At anothet 
time he would have roused Fetie, who had 
failen into a doze, as he was woat when unen*- > 
g^ged in any viery active employment ; but now 
he felt some doubts of the prudence of letting 
hiB^ friend know his good fortune, since that 
ha|!U|le3S and simple being might take delight 
in! "spreadmg the news among the neighbours, 
who would be continually on the watch for 
other prites of the same kind, and who might 
abo adopt > a- measure he had contemplated 
hiifiself.^ At length be resolved not to make his 
parMlUOr acquainted with <^ his luck,^' but to 
piM$ue his own counsels, till he bad satisfied 
himidl that there would be no danger in risking 
! I 3 
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tbe dtsdosiir^ ; and he oontioued te&ig his 
erowdie with good appetite, and admiring the 
full, aleeky and torpd coantenance of Winwig, 
and wondering how any being capaUe of making 
money by exertion ooold resign -jiimself to such 
a state of unprofitable inaction. There was, 
however, in the blubber swollen cheeks and 
massive double chin of Petie, an aii^ of content^ 
ment wtd happiness that offered the best tefiy 
to the sarcastic reflections of Trosk ; and could 
a stander-by have beheld the broad, smooth, 
rounded features of one, half smiling in sleep, 
while his head nodded at ease, unable to sink 
far, from the rolls of fat that encompassed his 
neck and pillowed it up, and at the same glance 
could have viewed th6 sharp and care^marked 
visage of Spiel, with its deepemng furrows, its 
wrinkled front, its thin projecting nose, curved 
over its compressed lips, while its hue of livid 
brown was rendered still more lurid by the 
gleams of its haggard eye, which shone behind 
its contracted brow of stiff black hair, like the 
glance of a tiger through a bush, he would 
have required no time to decide which person 
he would have chosen to be. 
Fetie*s slumber was ended by the kitten. 
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wfaidi, after taking sundry gameaome. wheels 
rouDd the room, ran scramUiiig up his clothes, 
till it mounted his head, fixm whence, when the 
^^ man mountain" moved, it leaped off in alarm. 
Not less alarmed was Winwig, who, clapping 
both his hands on his crown, where the beast 
had left several scratches, started up and- stag- 
gered about, with his eyes half open> and his 
senses yet asleep; but a loud laugh, which 
Spiel was {»x>yoked to utter, recalled his recol- 
lection. 

^' Heigh ! Spiel^^ cried tibe drowsy loon, rub- 
faiag his eyes, ^^ I am very glad you are safe ; 
for I have been dreaming strange tlungs about 
you."' 

" About me, do you say P** replied the 
c^er. • 

<^ Ay ) indeed, hinney," said Winwig, " I but 
now thought I was yourself} and, though I 
knew I was not you, I still fancied I was, and 
at the same time I thought I was a fish, and 
that I saw a bait which I wanted to take, 
though I knew there was a hck>k'in it, tbiat 
would lay hold df me. It was a yellow bait, 
and the more I looked at it the more I longed 
for it, and something seemed to mutter < take it, 
take it/ in my ear, till at last I snapped at it, 
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nd «%s eaught, and I Mt iw tf being dnvim 
along by the hook wfatn I awvkedrbat ell die 
while 1 tfaooglit I was you, and not laie, though 
I hnagmed I was close by at the tiaie." 

^ Pheugfa ! dreams are but dieams,'" said 
Spiel : ^ yon felt the cat^s daws in your head, and 
yon iniagfned the rest to aooount for it. -Has 
Steenson been here txvday ?" 

** No,^' replied Ped^; '< I think the squall hsm 
kept him away. It was so thick for a time that 
I could not see, and just then I dropped off." 

•* Where were you in the storm ?'• , 

^* I was under shelter of a rock/' said Trosk, 
turning the conrersation, and, shortly after, he 
left the cabin. 

From this time Spiel became more moody 
and discontented than eyer. The sight of the 
gold, which he used to contemplate several times 
a day, seemed to infect hiin with on insatiability 
and restlessness, that kept him constantly from 
home. In spite of frost and snow, and storms 
asd tempests, he was always on the beach; iind 
whenever the boat could live on the sea, he put 
off shore, dn pretence of fishing, though many 
6ld craftsmen made it their business to infoim 
him that it was not the seiidon for catching fish. 
But Spiel gave them some eva^ve answer^ and 
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they grew tir^ of impaitaag wiadom to Bd 
jHirpooe U> a saif^wtUed adrentavsi^ 

- Tmsk's real object, m pretending tOtBsb, VtAm 
to use a grapnel bo faad oonstruGted^ in hepes.of 
la^g hM. of araiethiBg at the bottom^ winch 
wottld prove ci value, otj at Jeast^ oonfifm hjp 
in his idea that some ship bad . foundered neav 
the spot where he found the piece of gold. He 
had in vain inquired, of the oldest inhabitmits 
of the isle, whether any vessel had been wrecked 
at any tiine near the Skerries. No one knew, of 
a loss so near ; and, though many could tell Inm 
of s3l the catastrophes of the kind that bad 
happened amongst the Shetland Islands, since 
the time when the Spanish Axmada appeared off 
them, he could hear of nothing that had taken 
place where he expected. 

Spring appeared, and yet Spiel had met with 
no second piece of gold, although he had paced 
the beach till he had almost numbered every 
st<one that lay upon it. He had raked the bottom 
with his grapnel, for a mile along the coast, and 
for the depth of ten fathoms, but had found 
nothing. He had watched when the waves w«re 
most rough, and the surf most violent, in hopes 
of seeing another rounded mass of precious metal 
tlurown on the strand, but in vain, and now it wa$ 
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time to return to his usual duties-^to drain the 
land, to till and sow, and dig^peai, 'luad set Us 
tackle in order. Yet, without n^ecting the 
business ot the linn, he resolted to oontinue his 
researches for more gold. He Mt obo^rhided, 
that one lump of that substance could not hav« 
oomealoneto where he found it, and be persuaded 
himself, that he had not hitherto struck upob 
die place where the wreck had hi^pened. To 
jBiyud wastmg the time necessary for his other 
occupations, he regularly wait out at night with 
his boat, ud this he did for a long time in private ; 
but, when his proceedings were noticed, he stMl 
continued the practke, dedaring that he oouM 
not sleep, and tiiat it was better to run the diaiioe 
of catching something, than to be awake and idle 
in bed. By degrees, however, he let bis desire 
for acquiring the sujqposed lost treasure oi&rcofon 
his prudence, and, instead of returning adiore to 
renew his labours in the iSeld, he remained, pre- 
tending to fish, for the greater part of the day. 
Unfortunately, the place near which he had 
found the buU^ was notorious for its want of 
fish; and, when his countrymen saw him tcnling 
in such a barren spot, they were amased at his 
pertinacity in dropping his lines where .no 
prey had hb&k taken for years. This obstinacin 



Wds tbe more coi]^(tteuou«f becau^.qiuu^titi^s 'of 
ailloekd, berripgs, mack^l^U <^> Uog» APd tudt^ 
ware to be met with in other platies; and the 
s^adty for which Spiel had formerly .been 
remarkable began to be questioned, while the 
property he had accumulated daily dwindled 
away. At the same time, in cODB^uence of all 
these meditations and consideration^ and painful 
wiitchings, Trosk himself grew leaner, and more 
avaridous, without becoming more rich. Indeed, 
he was now much poorer ; bis features put oa a 
more greedy and sharpened appearance, his eyc^ 
seemed capable of piercing through every tlnng 
at which he looked, and his cupidity was without 
cQDtroul. Instead of Spiel Trosk, the money- 
maker, he'was now called ^^ Dan Bottlenose ;'^ — 
not that any one dared apply such a name to him 
in his presence, for his blows were never tenderly 
given, nor slow in forthcoming, but his wilful folly 
in ^^ fishing for blobs,*" as his neighbours used to 
term his labours, had become the jest of the island. 
He was not, however, forsaken by Petie, though 
he brought home no fish, nor struck down wild 
awans as before ; nor though Gustave Guckelspom 
and Cbriss Mienkel endeavoured to persuacb 
him that Spiel was daft or possessed, and that 
it was sinful to have any thing to do with him. 
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while there were so many other good fellows in 
the island, to whom he could unite in partnership, 
as he had done with him. But so well was 
Winwig persuaded of the superior sense and 
odnduct of his companion, that he adhered tohis 
fortunes as firmly now as when they were more 
jHtMperous, and never even questioned Trosk 
concerning his motions. 

Spiel himself, at length, hegan to doubt the 
rationality of his conduct, and looked back with 
regret on the months he had wasted in vain ; 
jeU the poorer he became, the more earnest 
grew his attempts to recover some of the hidden 
wealth. He now loaded a large stone with 
tallow, and let it sink quickly to the bottom, in 
hopes of bringing up a pellet of gold attached to . 
it, as stones and shells are found clii^ng, by ^ 
the same means, to the sounding lead; Ibut . 
he drew from the bottom nothing but pebbles, . 
starfish, and sea urchins, and this contrivance 
proved as unsuccessful as his grapnel had for- 
merly done. 

Whilst labour and disappointment exhausted ^ 
the strength and the patience of the infatuated -^ 
fisherman, a more obscure and indefinable misery ^ 
preyed upon those moments which he was co^ 

• • • » 

strained to allow for rest. Still, from time to 
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tittle, as he resigned himself to sleep, the same 
sCrange unearthly voice whispered in hb ear the 
ufflinown word, to which he could find no inter- 
pfetation, and still he doubted the evidence of 
his drowsy senses, and endeavoured, when awake, 
to persuade himself, that by continually thinlcing 
of a sound, which had been at first only the 
creation of his fancy, he had rendered its recur- 
rence habitual. Yet, while his reason strove to 
contradict his feelings, his mind became influen- 
ced by superstitious misgivings ; he listened tp 
tales of kelpies and water fiends with attention, 
and began to attribute his torment to a call from 
an evil spirit. He now could account for his 
hearing "Carlmilhan" repeated in the **yawn,'* by 
believing that the Holl was haunted by these 
beings, and he thought of applying to the minister 
for advice. Then, he paused to consider whether 
charms would not drive them away, and would 
have taken council of an old woman, famous in 
those isles for her necromancy, had not his better 
feelings told him that the practicewas unchristian; 
but an occurrence took place which overthrew 
his scruples, and brought him to the brink of 
the deep pit. 

llie moon appeared one night, when he was 
prosecuting his research with his grapnel. It 
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rose full from bdiind a deep Uack doud, whose 
skirt rested aa the horieon, while its upper ed^ 
floated like a vast black pall in the mid heavai. 
The wind had gone down, and left the sea un- 
ruflSed) but heaving with a heavy ground swell, 
rising and fisdling in large smooth bUlows, like 
the dance of a> host of- hills. Spiel continued 
his occupaticx), in spite of the uneasy motion 
which the water communicated to his boat; not 
without some hope, that the agitation of the 
ocean might lay. bare or detach soine portion of 
the treasures for which he was seeking. Tile 
position he occupied at the rising of the moon, 
was not far from the entrance to theNikkur HoU; 
for he had investigated almost every other 
station, and when the moonlight threw the Inroad 
shadow of the cliffs upon the water, he could not 
help turning his head to mark the grotesque 
im^gc of the noss, or headland, through which 
the tunnel ran. Its shade was stretched upon 
the surface, like the figure of a huge monster, 
while the roaring of the surge through the 
cav^n seemed to imitate its bellow. Around 
it spread a field of brilliant light, but, lar beyond? 
the sea was buried in the deepest gloom, beneath- 
the sable cloud from which the moon had gUd^. 
Trosk, while hb boat drifted, and drew the 



grapnel along the bottom, gazed first at the 
fanciful shadow of the Nikkur Holl, and then at 
the promontory itsdf, till bis attention was fixed 
by his sedng something^ move on its summit. 
What it was he knew not, but at first he thought 
it was a pale flame, then it looked like a willed 
creature,- dancing with extended pinions, and he 
fancied he could see its features, which were 
human. He looked to see if its shadow was 
reflected in the water, but nothing was visible 
on the image of the noss. He turned his eyes 
itgain towards the top of the cliff, and a chill 
sweat crept out of his skin, when he beheld the 
little being leap up distinctly from the brow of 
the hiU, and fall down repeatedly on its taper 
1^. 

A thousand strange and superstitious feelings 
arose within the mind of the fisherman, as h^ 
gazed on this realization of the- gossip tales he 
had once deq>ised. This, then, was a sea sprite 
or kelpie, and was no doubt the demon that 
tormented him with its unceasing whisper. This 
it was, which had muttered Carmilhao in the 
yawn ; this was the little imp. Still Spraakel, 
which had always been said to dwell in the 
Nikkur HoU, and whose vints boded both good 
and evil, though no one could tell which till it 
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iMppeDed ; this was the mooiiliglit in inrfaich it 
bMred to appen*. Spel wba running on thus in 
his fancy, while be looked at the object of his 
o s aj e cUn es, till h made a third vault and Va- 
nished, and at the same time the grapnel caught 
bold of something at the bottom, and brought up 
the boat The fisherman forgot the spirit for a 
moment, in the hope that this might prove some 
part of the treasure, and he began to haul teidi 
care upon his line. He pulled with force, Imt 
the books still clung firmly to the bottom, ancf 
Aough the swell of the waves jerked hard upon 
die lope, it kept its grasp. Spiel pulled still 
stronger, and brought his skiff close over the 
spot by his tugging; but the grapnel kept its 
hold. He grew uneasy, and feared his line 
nught break, and he looked back to the noss, to 
see if the apparition was there. It was not there, 
but he beheld the black cloud advandng oii iau 
sides from the horizon, while the moon looked 
pale in the space in which she yet shone, in tW 
centre of the heavens. The shadow of tlile 
headland was gone, and darkness was fast closing' 
8h)und him. The wind began to rise, and Uie 




bowels of the Nikkur Holl roared more loii 
than before, while the heaving of the sea 'grew 
more troubled. His boat rocked, and he' leaned 



over its «ide^ and piUlkd with ^eldace, iDescdmi 
Vipon breakiiig bU rop^ or iHJnging up the spoilt 
l^dt.roqk or kist of gold.^ Again he j&VaAned 
h/ajp^ just aft the clouds were about U^ diut out 
^ light of. the mooo; the impediioi^nt gan^ 
y^j^ and be. believed the Jine bad l»okM»' 
Ipi; he felt no weight; but^ in an inataot) 
fipinethiog large and dark rose up above iht 
Sfirfaoe of the water, over which he bent^ a& i| 
disposed to q>ring into the boat. He fixed Im 
9jes upon it, with his hands extended to grasp 
it, whatever it might be ; and as the water, which 
had now assumed a sparkling appearance, ae« 
parated to give it passage, he saw inscribed 
upon a round black mass of something, though 
what he could not define, the hateful wordy 
*^ Carmilhan.*' It stopped scarce half an in- 
stant above the surface, and again «unk, aa 
quickly as it had risen ; but Trosk, rendered, 
desnperate by this repetition of his torment^ 
plugged his arm swiftly s^ter it, and caughtit by . 
it&^hair. This gave way, and the rest waSr 
^ne. He drew back his hand, but the moon. 
1^ disappeared, and he could not see wj^a^ 
m^ of slippery matta: remained in it« A groan 
dF despair, urged almost to madness, burst from 
the lips of the fisherman at this defeat, aodhe- 
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ingtant was spent in a fresh ooDJecture on 
the DAture of the floatisg body, and the soc- 
oeeding instant was sunikrly occupied. In the 
meanwhile, the object of his consideration drew 
sensibly nearer, and became more visible ; and as 
he concluded, by its progress, that it possessed 
mure means of making way than the action of 
the winds and waves, he began to suppose that 
it might be a skiff. That it was a boat, he in a 
diort time became convinced, for he could mark 
its outline, and descry a figure sitting in it ; but 
his surprise at the rapidity of its advance was 
increased, by his not l)eirig:,«ble to descry either 
the smIs or oars by which it was propelled. 

Having determined to remain where he was, 
S{nel drew himself as far back as possible within 
his biding place, and kept his eyes fixed upon 
the bark. He now fancied that its quickness of 
moticm had decreased, and that it <sasne forward 
very atowly indeed. This he considered natural 
enough, as it evidottly had no source of motion 
but the uncertain acticm of the waves, and he 
attributed his former supposition to the incorrect 
vision caused by the fog ; but still he was 
astonished to observe it glide on, on end, with 
the stem towards the shore, instead of driving 
along with its broadside to the wind ; because 
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he could see that the person aboud payed no 
attention to the rudder, if it had one, but was 
seated rather nunre forward than aft. He no- 
ticed another drcumstance, that excited his 
wonder, which was^ that a cnonall string of petrels, 
or Mother Carey^s chickens, followed the wake 
of the bark, and flew at times around the head 
of the stranger ; though it is well known that 
these birds never appear except in storms, of 
which they are considered both the harbingera 
and the spirits; yet just then the weather and 
the ocean were remarkably calm. Again, he 
was at a loss to account for the boat being 
directed immediately towards the spot in which 
he was secreted, for there was no inlet or land-* 
mg place for some distance along the coast, but 
a bluff, rocky margin, till you come to Dumma- 
frith^s Voe. ^ 

This circumstance, however, he attributed to 
ignorance of the shore, or want of power to 
manage the boat, and he had Ume to form a 
thousand speculations while he lay ensconced in 
his nook. 

Kt length, Sjnel could make out something 
of the features and figure of the person who 
occupied the bark, and he found him to be a 
little withered old man, who sat quite stiff and 

VOL. I. K 
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upright OD tbe towers* boidi, and ndth^tDOTecl 
his bead nor body to the right nor to the left* 
His fkce was thin and sharp, and covered by a 
dry, wrinkled, tawny skin, stretched ti^tly 
over the stringy muscles which fonned h& 
cheeks and lips. His dress wais of bright yellow 
canvas, or something like it, and a red nightcap 
covered his head, with its point sticking upright 
in the air, while in his hand he held a kind of 
instrument, that resembled a harpoon at one 
end and a blubber fork at the other.*" 

" This is a very odd little fellow,^' thought 
Trosk to himself, as the boat cUme up towards 
him, ** he looks as old and as stiff as if he had 
been dead and dried like a salted tusk for this 
fifty years— *he certainly is not alive now.'* 

This conjecture, indeed, sieemed true, for the 
skiff having run up against the bq^t of the fish- 
erman, which lay beneath his recess, remained 
stationary, and Spiel could see plainly enough, 
that the eyes of the little figure were closed, and 
that its mouth was shut, as if a long time had 
passed since it had been opened, and that there 
was no perceptible respiration going on. 

Spiel, having advanced to the edge of bis 
retreat, sat for some time looking down upcm 
the immoveable little figure before hims in woOt 
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der. at the situation and attire of the man, and at 
the kind of boat which had brought him; for 
the whole was unlike anything he bad ever before 
beheld or heard of. But, after striving in vain 
to account for what he. isaw, he became impatient, 
and in a tone somewhat influenced by a kind 
of awe, which he fdt creeping into his mind, 
he called out to the stranger to kiiow if he was 
asleep. He might, as well have called to the 
Nikkur Noss for any answer he received, though 
he repeated the question several times, each 
louder than the last. Biit, growing more bold 
or curious, he descended into his boat, and 
gracing the boat hook gave the little oddity a 
smart push. This was of no avail, and he 
pushed again harder than before, to as little 
purpose ; and he was about to fasten a rope to 
the head of the skiff to tow it round to the voe, 
by the side of which he resided, thinking it fit 
that the authorities of the island should take 
cognizance of the dead body, for such he now 
considered it to be, when it slowly began to move. 

4 

Its eyes opened, but at first they were lifeless, 
and void of sight, and turned in their sockets 
with a ghastly rolling, which, if it did not terrify 
the Shetlander, made him push off the strange 
boat from his own with a feeling of hoii^r. 

K 2 
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Shortly after, the lips quivered, and were drawn 
apart into a fearful grin, whidi shewed gums 
large and toothless, and expanded into a fright- 
ful gape^ from whence a deep si^, or rather 
groan, issued, along with a hlast of vapour, 
more like the smoke of gunpowder than the 
steam of breath. Upon seeing this, Spiel me- 
dianically shipped his oar over the stem of his 
boat, and b^an to skull her a litde way off; 
but, reflectmg that he was acting like a coward, 
he put her head about again. In the mean- 
while, life seemed to have taken possession of 
the stranger, and he turned his eyes towards 
Trosk, and said, in a voice of uncommon ex- 
pression, ** Where am I ?" 

This was uttered in Dutch, and the fisher- 
man, who was pardally acquainted with that 
language, fit>m having associated with whale- 
catchers and traders from Holland, exddmed 
in the same tongue, << Who are you ?* 

*^ I am one sitting in a boat,^ answered the 
stranger, somewhat sharply, ''to whom it would 
have been better for you to have given an answer 
than a question/^ 

*• Why ?** said Spiel drily, for he was not a 
man to be lectured. 

" Because," said the other, ** I could have 
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satisfied questions you miqgfat have liked to 
ask;' 

^^ You have not satisfied one which I asked 
just now," cried the fisherman ; ^^ but I have 
no mind to wrangle with you. Tou are at one 
of the Shetland isles-— one of the outer Skerries 
— whence do you come ? and why do you come 
in this strange fashion ?" 

** What is strange to you is not strange to 
me»^ replied the little man. — *^ I came over the 
sea to look for the CarmUhan/' 

'' For the Devil !'' ejaculated Spiel. 

" I have no need to look for hinij' said the 
stranger. 

<< In the name of God ! what is the Carmil- 
han ?" cried the fisheroum fervently. 

'^ X answer, no questions put in that manner,^ 
exdabned the iittle man> wriggling about as if 
in pain, and groaning as if he growled. 

*^ I say what is the Carmilhan ?*' repeated 
Spel, nol heeding the anguish of the stranger. 
. . ^^ The Carmilhan is nothing now/' said the 
other; ^^but once she was as brave a ship as 
ever bore a mast'' 
. « A jftdp r cried TroA. . 
. f/ Yes^ship,''repe«tedthestranger; «.*andwhen 
she waolost among these islands, she carried more 
gold than had floated in any vesdel before her.^' 
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^ Where wMi she lost, and when?"* exdahned 
the fiaiieniuui. 

<* It b nearly a hundred years nnce she was 
wrecked*** replied the little man, ^and it was 
in the night : so that, thbuj^ I was on board 
her at the tim^ I know not the predse spot ; 
but I am come hither to discover it*^ 

** A hundred years ago !^ cries the Shetland- 
man — ** You on board a ship a hundred years 
ago ! Pray, how old are you ?^ 

*^ Old enough to have sailed in the Canml* 
han,^ replied the stranger. — ^^ But why do you 
marvel ? — ^Pray how old is Chriss Mulrill ?^ 

^* A hundred and ten, I am told," said Spd; 
^* yet how oomie you to know her ?^ 

** I knew her when a child/* said the other. 

^^What can you want with the treasure?'^ 
cried the fishoman— <^ what need has a man of 
your years of money ? — Teach me how to find 
the gold ; I will take the trouble of raising it, 
and we will share it between us." • 

''Yes, and how shall I be sure of. your 
keeping your engagement f^ said the little man, 
sneeringly. 

''Be always with me," answered the other. 
(' We will divide the money as we obtain it ; and 
should I oflfer to wrong you, do you reveal the 
secret to my enemies. The fear lest another 
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should leHB die MlBrtai of die 
a bood soficieatfy ttrang tD< 

<^ Wdl, be k »»' tcpfied die Uno^er. *« But 
art dioa a anB of eoorage? Ilie finl step 




''Too know 1117 mmt^cIA cad!* cried die 
fidiennaii, ID aonaemait. ** How cones dus?^ 

^ I knew jour fittfaer, dioiigh joa did not,** 
aoswered die litde ■« in Ui efaahre way; 
^aod I knownMxe dum 70a ooaU danand, 
dHNig^ you eat here to qneslioo, and I to make 
replies^ till anodier c aitury were added to my 
age* I askyon— areyoa amanof oooiage?" 

''Try m^ and leun,** replied the Sbet- 
lander. 

^ You must try yourself,^ said die man in 
the red cap; ^ and if you follow my directions 
you will learn the spot where the ridies of the 
Cannilhan lie hidden. Ton must go» just 
before midnight, to the most remote and de- 
solate place in yon idand, and you must take 
a cow with you, and having killed it, you must 
get some one to wrap you up in her fresh hide. 
You must then be laid down, and left alone on 
the wild heath, and ere the clock strikes the 
first, hour of morning your desires will be 
satisfied."' 
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^* That is how old EngroPs son was lost, body 
and souir exdaimed Trosk^ in a tone of abhor- 
rence. ^^ Thou art Satan !" continued be, agaio 
9kulling his boat away — '^ Thou art Beelzebub^ 
old tempter, the Prince of darkness — ^Arobt 
thee, demon f — ^I defy thee T 

<* Thou art an utter fodi,*' bawled the old man 
to S[Hel> as he fled hastily from him. ^^ A bubble- 
blinded bottlenose ! — May the curse of avarice 
hang oVer thee i May the thirst of gold choke 
thee. May th e ^ ^ but the fisherman, having 
taken to both his oars, was soon too far from the 
little man to hear his exclamations, and he gained 
the point of the Nikkur Noss before he checked 
his way, or turned to look after the detestable 
being he had quitted. When Trosk did look 
for the object of his terrcx*, he perceived him 
sittukg as motionless and as rigid in his skiff as 
when first he apfHroaehed to th^ island, and with 
as little mgns of- animation. The boat was 
moving forward, as if in pursuit of him, and 
round it flew the petrels, whose presence 
was so singular, as though in attendance on the 
little being. Although the Shetlander was by 
no means deficient in courage, but ^fted with 
rather more than the ordinary race of men, he 
didnotfeel willing to have another meeting, alonc^. 
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with one who seemed possessed of supernatural 
powers ; and, after making himself certain that 
the strange creature was actually running down 
upon him, he set up his sail, and again plied, 
his pars with vigour. In this way he shot swiftly 
round the Noss, and stood down to the bottom 
of the Voe; but, though he kept a keen eye upon 
the pitomontory, he never saw the little man's 
skiff come past it 

Spiel; Troak had now passed the summer in 
djcaggi^g for ingots and ducats ; but, as I have 
alre^y. said* instead of becoming richer, the 
wealth he had before' accumulated was greatly 
diminished. With his property his reputation 
fprsagacity and suc6e»s likewise began todecrease, 
ai\d his countrymen attributed to nothing less 
thai! infatuation his obfttinacy of persisting to fi A 
in places which were ^ell known to be linfre^ 
quentied by the inhabitants of the deep. It was 
in vain that he heard of shoals of heitings, ling, 
and tusfc, being seen and caught in unusual 
qtiimtities, round various points of the islands ; 
fa¥i. pei^ioadty yielded to none of his former 
olg[e<?bs of avidity, jmd his boat oightly returned 
to hia cabin a? clean of fish as it had departed 
in the mficnijog. ^^ The Skerry fisHennan" had 
for sc^oie tittle ceased to be the piincipal conr 

K 8 
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ttibutor to the market of Lerwick, and no oi.e 
had supi^ied his place, tor no one possessed the 
energy and resolution which had led Spiel to cast 
his nets by night and by day, because probably 
no one was urged by the same incentive — avarice. 
Instead of daily adding to their store, the neces- 
sities of the pailners had daily subtracted from 
it, till no store remained. Want succeeded to 
comparative affluence ; and, from the want of the 
conveniences, they soon sunk to the want of the 
necessaries of life. But, though this piunful 
alteration was evidently owing to the strange 
obstinacy of Trosk, Winwig never for a moment 
deserted or upbraided his partner : he still }daced 
the same unbounded reliance upon his superior 
powers as he had done when his exertions were 
successful ; and, though now the whole task oi 
supplying the means of existence had devolved 
upon him, he was never heard to complain. 

These circumstances seemed to add another 
pang to the torments Trosk already endured, and 
his feelings were still more emlrittered by a belirf 
that now began to infuse itself into his mind, 
that he was, as his neighbours declared, wasting 
his time; yet such was his madness, that the 
poorer hebecame^ the longerandmorestrenuously 
did he continue his luckless fishery for gold and 
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jewels. To add to his mental misery at his want 
9f success^ the fiend-like whisper of Cannilhan 
still annoyed his hour of deep^ at intervals, 
though it would leave hiin f<v a time; but it 
did not fail to return when he had b^;un to 
hope he should tiever experience it again^ 

At length poverty and disappointment, com- 
bined with avarice, actually unsettled his brain ; 
for to nothing else than insanity can be attri-^ 
buted thd desperation which determined him to 
follow the instructions <^ the little man, who 
had accosted him on the morning bdfore-men- 
tbned. The charm proposed by this strange 
being was not unknown to the islands of Scot- 
land, but it was known as a snare which had 
entrapped many to their fearfuL destruction, 
and the tales connected with it were of a kind 
appealing to the listener. But nothing now^ 
could influence the fisherman against his resolu- 
tion to retrieve his fortunes, or perish — ^not even 
the pagan origin attributed to the spell ; for it 
wa»' alibied, and perhaps truly, that the 
slaughta: of the victim was a sacrifice ofiered 
to the powers of darkness, as a propitiation for 
their goodwill, and all the abomination of a 
heathen and an idolater was imputed to the 
deed. 
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It was in Taki that Fetie Winwig, who was, 
(fiir a fbhemiaii,) a devout kii^c-going man, 
egpecHaSly when it is oonadered that he loved to 
sleep on Sundays^ endeavoured to dissuade his 
friend from pursuing his purpose. Useless were 
his representations, that th^ should certainly 
manage^ somehow or other, to get dirough the 
wiirter, and that it was dnful to tempt Provi- 
dence by deefiug all night wrapped up in a 
cow-hide in die cipen air, when he might repose 
comfortaUyin bed beneath a rain-tight roof. 
Neither his arguments nor Ins entreaties had any 
^ect upon Spiel, who seemed to grow more 
obstinate in propcnlion to the ^endeavours made 
to convert him firom his design, and the fat 
good-natured &hermaa*s persuasions ended in 
his yidding to the violent harangues of his 
associate, and agreeing to accompany him to the 
desert place where the charm was to be effected. 
The hearts of both were wrung with pain 
when they fastened a rope round the horns of a 
beautiful cow, which they had brought up from 
a calf with all the kindness usually shewn to a 
favourite. She was the last remnant of thar 
former prosperity, and had been retained till 
now, though they bad frequently wanted a meal, 
which the sale of Luckie would have supplied. 
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Tbey could not pact iriih her, they^ ooi^ not 
see her the property of another, but the delusioa 
of Trogk made him ready to sacarifice every other 
feeling, aod his overruling spirit damped the 
t^poatioa of his comrade. 

It was now September, and the long nights 
of the long Shethuid water bad commenced. • 
The clouds of evening rode heavily on tbe 
gusty winds, which n^led them around, like 
huge icebergs eddyiog'in the Mael&tnxtm; deep 
shadows filled the glens and valhes between tbe 
hillB, and the moist peat bogs, and the murky 
channels of Uie rills, looked black aitd fearful, 
like yawnii^ giulpbs and gaping crevice^ in the 
earth. S^el led the way, and Winwig came after, 
diuddering at his own temerity, and fcJlowing 
hia companion more fitun habit than ftY)m incli- 
nation. A thousand looks he spent upcHi the 
beautiful cow, which walked to execution like a 
young criminal, shewing more youthful as his 
death draws nearer. It was of that small and 
graceful breed, whose deek fat rides, andgbssy 
coats, offer so strong e contrast to the shaggy 
lank limbs and pendant pot belUes, oC the savage; 
horaes that browse on the Shetland hills. Her 
Utee wore the quiet and ctmfiding expmesion 
which dmnesticated animals shew towards those 
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wboctms and feed them; and when sbe turned, 
as she ■ometimea did, towards Petie, as if in ex** 
pectatioQ of a root, or a tuft of haj, his feelings 
orereame him, and a tear passed across his eye^ 
if it did not tiickle from it Often was he on the 
point of hegpng Spiel to spare thdr faTouiite 
beast, and exchange her for one less Wed; but 
an awe, which never before bad chained his 
tongue, now bound it, and bemecbanically traced 
the footsteps of Ins fiiend, as though he had been 
his slave. 

The spot lo wluch the despevaCe fishermaii 
bent his course was as desolate as his soul could 
desire. It was a shallow valley, between two 
hills, but it was a mountain glen, and was -de* 
vated above other vales^ which led •descoictiog 
from it towards the coast The summits (^ its 
barren sides were shrouded in dull gray misl« 
and the patches of hether, and «the blocks of 
stone which lay scattered along the slopes, were 
imperfectly viable in the gloomy light, which 
entered rather from the dell beneath than from 
the sky above ; many slow creeping streams stole 
darkling down the hills, and fed a boggy rivulet^ 
which flowed oosing and slumberii^ through 
the swampy bottom, till, gathering- in- volumes, 
it fell into the succeeding dales, and terminated 
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in the sea, which, by day, was Tisible at the end 
ofthe range of highlands, though now the waves 
oould only be heard bursting furiously over the 
tocks and headlands that opposed it, or rolling 
mournfully among the pebbles that formed its 
bed on the level shore. 

The only route which would allow the cow 
to attain the scene of her intended slaughter was 
along the edge of the stream, which brought its 
darkened waters from the upper glen« When 
the fishermen fiiist joined it, near the beach, il 
was a full and headlong current, tumbling from 
the little basins it had worn among the rock^, 
with a quick pace and a brawling sound. In 
some places it wore its way through beds of difn 
jointed stones, and gushed, in varied forms, be^ 
tweeh the.oppofiing fragments ; in others it sped 
unseen between banks of bright green mossy 
which hung over its silent course, almost conceal* 
ing it ; and, again, it appeared bursting out from 
a black cavity in the peaty soil, to fill a murky 
pool, or spread through a swampy hollow. Fur^ 
ther up the valley, its progress was less distinct^ 
and its voice scarce more than a murmur ; but 
the verdant hue that marked its path along the. 
glens, and the deep brown tint of its sometimea 
stagnant surfiice, c^ered a. strong contrast to the 
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prie, withered purple of faded heath, and the 
ydloif moises of the sunoundii^ hiUs. No 
vestige of man was seen in these wild solitudes, 
and silence was only broken by the n<Hse<tf 
water, and die cries of birds. The hoarse 
bellow of the ocean rose at times upon the blast, 
which rushed, but spoke not, through the barren 
dells, and the last late fihiiek of the fi^'ce sknaw 
was mingled with its echa 

Not more unwilling could have been the 
march of the victim, had it known the fate to 
which its progress tended, than were the steps 
of Petie Winwig, as he followed the crooked 
track which the bogs and rivulets compelled his 
comrade to adopt Opposing feelings ci ev»y . 
description rose in his mind against the deed 
to which he lent himsdf an accuinpUce. Friend- 
ship exclaimed, that he was aiding the compa* 
nkm of bis youth in the worst species of s^ 
destruction— the destruction of the soul ; hu« 
manity and gratitude upbrwled him with aban* 
doning the harmless animal, which he had taught 
to look upon him as a protector, and which 
had returned bis kindness widi its milk and its 
offspring; and religion whispeired, that even he 
himself was about to partieipate in an tmballowed 
and fiendish sacrifice I— a rite of Baal !— a pro* 
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pttiadoa oi tbe grace of Satan ! — an olfering of 
tdood on high places ! All tbe deauDciattons 
he bad beard or perused against tbe sin <^ wor- 
rii^ping idols, and bowing to Beelzebub, came 
. across his mind; all the stories to which fae had 
listened, of the fatal ends of those who dabbled 
in the damned mysteries of witchcraft, rose 
{nab, but more toiible, upon his memoty; 
and when his feet sunk, as they oftoi did, in 
the fresh loose pent, that Mwietimes formed 
their path, his soul shook with fear, that the 
earth was obout to gape and swallow him. But 
Spiel Trosk strode steadily forward, leading tlie 
onfortuiuOe " Luclcie," with the air and energy 
o£ one who deems that nothing which may follow 
can exceed the misery daat has passed. 

Uis tall gaunt form, and long swift stride^ gave 
him the lodt of a sorcerer, stalking supematurally 
along to the perpetr^on of some devilish action, 
and could any uninitiated eye have seen tbe little 
procession which wound and mounted up tbe 
wild de61e, leading from the sea to the highest 
glen> it must have considered it, (as it really wa^ 
hastening to perform in secret some infernal cere- 
mony of necromancy. 

The Skerry fisbennian entered upon the last 
stage of the mountun vallies, with tbe firm 
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8lep^ and the daring feelings, which accompany 
the untamed criminal to the scaffold. With all 
his usual strength and nenre, he turned to help 
the breathless ^ctim« whose unassisted efforts 
could not enable her to climb over a rocky 
ledge; that separated the lower from the highest 
glen ; and without heeding the tottering gait 
and pallid countenance of Petie, he led her away 
towards the centre of the area, with a pace 
quickening as he proceeded, Winwig, though 
he trembled, followed ; and well might it have 
been su|^sed, from his droojnng and abandoned 
aq>Gct, that he too was about to be sacrificed 
With his favourite. As he crept onward, he felt 
the earth shake beneath him, and he perceived 
that Spiel wasr proceeding over a quaking bog, 
whose wide surface of closely woven moss seemed 
floating on a pool of water, and vibrated at everjr 
step, with a motion truly symbolic of his own 
sensations. 

Even Luckie now seemed fearful to proceed, 
and looked back, and lowed with a hollow sounds 
whidi was as unlike the rejoicing bellows she 
used to utter by the side of her native voe, as 
was her situation and her destiny. If any thing 
were wanting to fill to the brim Petie^s cup of 
misery, it was a murmur from his beloved 
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khowt :^-a gush of tears forced themselves to 
bis eyes, and started over the lids ; but, though 
they fell like rain drops on the ground, he did 
not speak. He was, with all .his weakness, re- 
solved not to oppose the measures of his friend, 
nor to add, by the expression of his own sorrow, to 
Uie high wrought agony of mind which he knew,: 
from what* he saw, Spiel was silently enduring. . 
In a few minutes Trosk reached the place 
where he had resolved to make trial of the effi- 
cacy of the charm. It was a small circum- 
scribed spot, in the midst of a wide morass; 
whose trembling treacherous carpet spread 
around over the greater part of the valley — 
I call it a valley, because it was enclosed by 
bills, but it was rather a vast platform, near the 
sunmiit of the mountains, whose highest ridges 
surrounded it like an amphitheatre, leaving open 
otie side, which looked down into the dells 
beneath, and over them out to sea. The 
streamlets, that trickled from the acclivities, had 
penetrated the bed of moss, which had been 
gathering in thickness over the peat for ages ; 
and the tough dense matwork quivered above 
the moist ooze, without permitting the foot to 
pierce it 

The gloom of evening had greatly increased. 
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whilst the Shetknders had been making their 
way up the ascent of the long defile, and its 
obscurity was augmented by the blackness of a 
cloud, which had slowly floated above th^ 
heads, till it had settled round the neighbouring 
eminences. The mist, which ever accumulates 
about the tops of the Zetland mountains, bad 
begun to fall in a thick drizzle, and there was 
so little light to help them, that they advanced 
close to a large gray stone, which stood up from 
riie bosom of the marsh, without perceiving it to 
be tenanted* The moans of ^< Luckie^ gave 
the alarm, and were answered by the loud 
scream of an eagle, which slowly spread its 
dusky wings, and swept off frpm the rode on 
which it had been seated. Peue started, but 
Spiel approached, and laid his implements on 
the rough fragment. Winwig turned round, 
and cast his eyes down into the valley, at the 
extremity of which the sea might be heard,, 
tumbling and roaring among the crags of the 
coast ; he looked up to the sky, and along th^ 
summits of the hills, and saw that the dim at- 
mosphere was darkened by the overhanging 
volume of heavy vapour, that seemed increasing 
above him ; he listened to a low rumbling sound, 
thatissuedfromthemurky cloud; he turned again, 
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and found that Trbsk had drawn the rope» f^iat 
held the bead of Luckie, round the base of the 
stone— he beheld him raise a polea^e over his 
head — he could not bear this ! — With his hands 
clasped^ or rather clinched, he fell upon his 
knees, and exclaimed — "In the name of God, 
Spiel Trosk, spare yourself and Luckie ! Ay, 
hinney, spare her !•— spare yourself, and me !— 
spare your soul ! — spare your life ! and if this 
deadly sin must be, wait till the morrow, and 
bring some other creature than our own dear 
kine." 

" Petie, art thou daft I**' cried Spiel, staring 
upon him with the eye of a madman, and with 
the weapon still uplifted in the air. " Shall I 
spare Luckie, and perish ?" 

'* You would not perish," answered Winwig, 
rapidly — ** you would not perish! Whilst I 
have hands. Spiel, what need you fear to perish ? 
Stay, hinney ! stay ! and let me work from 
break of day till fall at night, rather than 
plungie your soul into [perdition, and slay the 
poor dumb beast." 

" Then take this axe,** exclaimed Spiel, with 
vehemence, " and drive it through my brain ! — 
I will not quit this spot again, unless I have 
my will— Can your hands work up the riches of 
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the Cannilhan P — Can your fingers supply more 
than the vilest necessaries of life ? — But let then^ 
end my misery I — Here^ take my place, and I 
will be your victim." 

** Spiel," cried Winwig, starting on his feet, 
and in an agony, << Strike ! — spare nothing !— 
But ah, Trosk, it is your eternal life for which 
I fear !— know you not that this is the < Feghts' 
aultar stone ?^— and that you are about to offer 
up a sacrifice to the demon they worshipped ?'^ 

** I know no such thing," cried the other 
Shetlander loudly, and with a grinning laugh, 
that shewed he was determined to know nothing, 
or to think of nothings contrary to his purpose. 
—I know no such thing — I mean no such thing, 
Petie Winwig, I tell thee.— You are mad, man, 
and you will drive me mad. — ^But Luckie shall 
not die — you shall have her instead of me ! 'r- 
and he dashed down the axe, and clutched the 
knife from the stone, with the intention of 
plunging it into his bosom. 

Fetie, the feeble-minded Petie, was in an 
instant at his side ; he wrenched the instrument 
from his grasp, and in the next moment he 
seized the poleaxe, and whirling it round his 
head, he let the blade fall full on the skull of 
Luckie, with such force that be cleft it in twain. 
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find she rolled dead, without a struggle, at the 
feet of her masters. 

A flash of lightning, accompanied by a clap 
of thunder, followed this action, and Trosk 
stared at his companion, as a man would stare 
if he beheld a child accomplish what he should 
fear to attempt. Not that he could not have 
shewn as much bodily strength himself; but 
that the mild and passionless Fetie should have 
assumed a part so energetic, and so contrary 
to the spirit of his former life ! But Winwig 
neither started at the thunder, nor looked at his 
companion, nor spoke, but instantly made use 
of the knife he had seized, to flay his favourite ; 
and he proceeded as quickly and as dexterously 
as if she were only a seal. In this occupation 
he was joined by Spiel, after he had recovered 
from his surprise, though he felt as much 
reluctance now as eagerness before, and his 
heart sickened at the hot steams that arose 
from the carcass. Ere the hide was taken 
ofi^, the mist had gathered so densely around 
the hills, that the fishermen were both en- 
veloped in clouds, and drenched with rain. The 
fog rolled along the little plain in revolving 
billows, but slowly ; for, though the wind was 
beard rushing through the dells below, and 
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straggling with the distut surge, it was not 
yet amongst the mountains. The rumbling oC 
thunder grew louder around them, imd came 
nearer at times, exploding among the hi^e«t 
eminences, and descendii^ at times upon the 
plain. Bright flashes and oorruscations darted 
across the moss, and played about the ^' Stane,^ 
appearing to settle for a moment upon its sum* 
mit, and then gliding swiftly over the surface 
of the swamp ; and more than once the Shet- 
landers started, and looked up, as they fancied 
they heard the flap of a wing close above their 
Jbeads. 

At length, the skin being stripped ofi^, it was 
stretched out upon the ground, at a little dis- 
tance from the carcass, and Spiel l^d himself 
upon it. Without breaking the silence that had 
been maintained since the fallof Luckie, Winwig 
proceeded to envelcq) his companion in U)e 
covering, still warm from the body, leaving pnly 
his head unswathed. He then bound tli;e jrupe 
round the outside, and, having oompleti3d the 
operation as fully as he could devise, he stood 
for a moment looking down upon Tisosk, wbpse 
features were now scarcely visible through ibe 
darkness of night. He then spokerr-" Spiel,"! 
said he, " can I do any thing ejse jEpj^ y^u TV. 
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^< Nothbg more,*^ replied the other^ ^ fai^ diee 
ireUr 

•* Farewell f* returned Pede, " and may God 
proteet and forgive you, as I do."" 

These last words were uttered in a less firm 
tone than that in which he had before i^ken^ 
and in an instant he was gone from the view of 
Ms associate. 

The simple fi^erman had scarcely left his 
more daring partner exposed upon the wild peat 
bog, than, as if his departure had been a signal 
concerted with the demons of storm and deso- 
lation, a tempest broke forth, to which neither 
the experience of Spiel, nor his recollection* of 
the reports of others, could find a parallel. It 
began with a glare of lightning, which exposed 
to his view, not only the crags and hills in his 
own neighbourhood, but the v^llies beneath, and 
the 6ea, and the small islands which lay scattered 
out bejond the bay. He saw them but for a 
moment, but he could perceive their rocks 
whitened with the foam of tremendous billows, 
which were bursting over them ; and he believed 
be beheld what appeared to him the vision of a 
large strange-built vessel, diiving along, dis- 
masted, upon the ocean. He scarcely did 
believe, aiid half doubted, 4iat he had seqp this 
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latter object, for its figure and its crew, (whose 
Aantic gestures he had also imagined he had dis- 
tinguished,) were such as were to him before 
unknown. But ifthis sight were a mere phantom^ 
what could have brought it before his eyes? 
The darkness that succeeded this wide gleam 
was of the deepest dye, and the peals of thunder 
that broke around him were as loud as thou^ 
the heavens had burst in its discharge. A diower 
of fragments was scattered from the mountain 
tops, and poured down their sides, with a din 
and clatter more terrible than the noise of the 
elements. Spiel expected eveiy moment to be 
crushed to pieces, or buned beneath a mass of 
rock, and his helpless state was now to him a 
source of the greatest anguish. Some of the 
pieces dashed nearly up to him, and others 
bounded past, and rushed headlong over the 
declivity into the dell beneath, where he could 
hear them rolling and splashing through 'the 
deep morass. It rained when Winwig had left 
him, but now a body of fluid' fell down upon 
him scarcely divided into streams, for of drops 
there were none, and in an instant the surface of 
the quaking bog on which he lay became de- 
luged. He suddenly found himself surrounded 
by writer, which covered his lower extremities, 
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leaving his head and shoulders ftee; for Petie 
had raised them on a ti;^ of moss, which, had 
he not done, Trosk would have been totally im* 
mersed. Still he felt the inundation rise, for the 
' w&terspout, or whatever else it was, continued 
to descend, and as he was unable to stir, ekher 
hand or foot, he gave himsdf up to death. He 
would have called upon heaven, but the reflect 
tion of the iniquity in which he was engaged, 
choked bis prayer. Ue would have invdced the 
powers of darkness, but a deep-felt horror thrilled 
through his frame at the idea. He endeavoured 
to struggle, but the hide of Luckie seemed to 
cling more closely to him, with an avenging em- 
brace. He thought of Petie — where was Petie .?* 
He shouted Petie ! Petie ! with all his strength, 
but his voice was drowned in the rush and tur- 
bulence of t3ie flood, and he strained it till its 
sound was only a hoarser scream. A hoarses 
scream replied to him, or was it echo.^ He 
screamed again, in greater agony, half hoping, 
half in terror ; but the water filled his ears, and 
heknew not if he were answered. ^< Gracious God, 
I perish 1"^ murmured Spiel as the fluid touched 
his lips, and passed over them : but, in the next 
instant, a rush, like the hurried tumble of a^ 
cataract, faintly reached his hearing, and he felt 
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the deluge sink from him, and leave his mouth 
traoovered. It subndedy however, but a Uttle, 
yet enough to give him hope, and his dismay 
grew less. The pouring down ftrom the douds 
likewise diminished, and the pitchy blackness of 
the atmosphere was less intense. Gradually the 
fall of water became converted into a heavy 
shower, which continued to grow less, and 
glimpses of dull light broke through the mass of 
darkness. Spiel blessed the sight, and found 
his courage return ; but he felt as exhausted as 
if he had been struggling with death, and be 
longed to be released from his confinement. 

Still the purport of his sufierings was unac- 
complished, and with reviving life he felt his 
avaricious desires re-enter his heart, and this even 
whilst the water was still above his shoulders. 
He was sensible, however, that it passed away, 
and he conjectured rightly that its sudden rise 
had been owing to one of the fragments of stone 
having rolled to the outlet of the stream, and 
stopped its passage into the glen, through the 
rocky ledge : but the weight of the accumulating 
body of water had moved it from its position, 
and allowed sufficient opening for the stream to 
escape, and this drew off the inundation by 
degrees. 



Midnight passed, and Tiosk, though he 
knew not the time, began to doubt the efficacy 
of the charm. He was tired and weary of hit 
situation, and he would have preferred anincan- 
tation oi a more busy kind. Rest with him 
was only appropriated to sleep, and that he 
granted with reluctance ; but, now that he was 
^ompeQed to be quiescent, he felt a sense of 
drowsiness. Whether this was the effect c^ 
habit, or fatigue, or cold, I cannot say, but so 
it was, and it so overpowered him, that, in spite 
of his situation, he lose at times all consciousness. 
The ebbbg of the flood had nearly left him dry 
in the space of half an hour, and, believing 
morning to have advanced two hours at leasts 
he resolved to ^ve himself up to sleep, as 
the best way of pasmng the hours till he wa9 
released. 

He ploeed his eyes, and slept ; but how long 
he knew not He was awakened by what at 
first he thought something passing across his face, 
but he was soon sensible that it was a violent gust 
of wind. It was again nearly asdark as before^ 
and pqpeated blasts rushed past him, with an 
angry murmur* There was but little rain now 
falling, add that came more like spray upon a 
gale dian « shower^ but he felt even more chilled 



ttatn whta he w«a sutrounded by water. He 
hetrd the rage of the ocean more diadnctly 
than he had done, and he fancied that it fiirced 
ite stubborn wares much further into the valky 
below than the beach. An inexplicable tur- 
bulence seemed mingled with the usual uproiv 
of billows burstinip on a rocky shore, and the 
dells seemed more the seat ot the confusion 
than of the eeha He could hare imi^ned that 
the sea had overcome its boundaries %A ages, 
and was taking possession of the conquered 
land. A rush of wat^ was certainly coming 
towards him — he longed to be able to see. Ano- 
dier glare of lightning, like the first, lit up all 
the hcxizon, and he saw for a momept the ocean 
and the islands looking more fearful than before. 
Even in that instant he s^ned his eyes to 
catch one glance of the ship he had thought 
abandoned to the. fury of the elements, and he 
again believed he beheld it, raised on the back 
of a huge IhUow, wh^ch dashed it down at the 
Ibot rf a^distant promontory, and closed over 
it. The headland was the Nikkur Noss, which 
he knew well, as the scene of hb mis*4pent la*- 
hours. He might, perhaps, have looked longer, 
&r the lightning continued to flash so fest that 
there was scarody an interval of darkness, but; 



irith 8 tvnneiidtms gush a colamn of foam Toee 
up, from bey<Hid the craggy ledge of the pl«U 
Ibrm on which he lay, and, whirling round in 
the air, came towards him* 

' Whatpassed during afewsueceedingmcMneiits, 
Spid couM not well remember. He felt him- 
self raised from the moss, and borne aloag 
above it, and he saw the Feights^ Aultor Stane 
twisted out of the earth. He heard a raging 
struggle, as of wind and water fighting for 
mastery, and he was hurled agunst a bank with 
▼iolence, add deprived of bis senses. 

When he recovered, the tempest bad ceased^ 
the lieavens were clear and bright with a vivid 
illumination, and the air was sti}I. He was 
lymg, not where Petie had left him, but at the[ 
foot of the ridge of eminences, bounding the 
little plain, and his frame seemed shaken and 
qaore powerless than before. He could now 
distinguish the roll of the waves on the shore, 
flowing as they were wont in calm weather, 
and he attempted to discover the tiAe by the 
rise of the tide ; for there was not the least si^ 
of dawn, though the sky was brilliantly en- 
lightened. He listened attentively, tfnd heaid 
i|ot Qjtlly the brawling munnur of th^ sto pour* 
ipg among the diingles, but a burst of .soletnn 
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jnuflie iWDgled irith it— ^yet so fiiint that he was 
not eonyinoed of its reality. A pause ensued — 
again a stndn of harmony floated on the un- 
troubled air — and again it was lost as a gust of 
wind swept up the dell. Again he heard it 
louder than before, and he fancied it approached 
him, and, as it continued, he believed he could 
dbtinguish the tune of a psdhn he had heard 
sung by the crew of a Dutch herring-buss, 
which had been off the Skerries in the preced- 
ing summer. Nay, he fancied he could per- 
ceire voices occasionally join the notes, and 
sing the very words he had formerly heard; 
for, as I have said before, Trosk understood 
the language* Although, when the winds rose, 
he always lost the sounds of this Angular oon» 
cert, yet, whenever there was a lull, he was 
satisfied that it gradually drew nearer, and he 
could now trace its advance, winding slowly up 
the glens from below, towards that in which he 
was extended. 

At length it was so distinct, that he was per* 
suaded it must have crossed the ledge that 
bounded the brink of the plain, and he en- 
deavoured to raise his head, so that he might 
gain a view of the source of this extraordinary 
melody. There was a loos^ fragment of stone 
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Um, and by diii( of wri|g^g and pushii^ 
himself along like a seal, he oontrited to elevate 
bis head iqpon it, and, looking toxtii, be beheld 
a kmg and gleamy procession appioaching 
towards him, over the quaking bog oa which 
he had at first been laid. Sorrow and dejection 
were marked on the countenances of the beings 
composing the troop, and their habiliments 
a{^ieared heavy with moisture, and dripping 
like fresh sea weeds. They drew dose up to 
him, and wexe silent. First came the musicians, 
whose instruments he had heard so long and 
so anxiously, but he could not scrutinize them 
much, for, as they advanced opposite to him, 
they wheeled pff to the right and left, and took 
their stations on either side. The front space 
was immediately occupied by a varied group, 
who appeared, by their deportment, to precede 
some object of great distinction, which, when 
they parted and filed off in the same manner 
as the band| presented itself to view. 

This was a tall, bulky, though well built 
man, whose capacity of belly was properly 
balanced by the protuberance ot that part which 
honour has assumed to herself. His head was 
not little, and his face appeared rather swollen. 
His shoulders were wide, and were clothed ii^ 
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occassiooaUj oflTered to his lord^ who stopped and 
gave a soleBKB puff or two, and then proeeeded. 
. When he came inunediajtely opposite to Spiel, 
he stood still and erect, sod a number of others 
ranged themselves on his right hand and on his 
left, whose dresses were fine, but not so splendid 
as their superior''s,and they bore pipes of common 
form only. Behind these drew up a group of 
parsons, many of whcHU irere ladies, some bear- 
ing infants in their arms, others leading children 
by thdr hands, all dressed in straiige and gor- 
geous apparel, though of fashions unknown 
to him who beheld diem ; and, lastly, came a 
body of men and lads, with big loose trowsers, 
thidc heavy jackets, and red worsted night^pis^ 
whom Trosk instantly knew to be Dutch saikrs. 
Each of these had a quid of tobacco stuck in 
his cheek, and a short blackened pipe in his 
mouth, which he sucked in melancholy silence. 

The fisherman lay still, and saw thb giim 
troop assemUe around him, with feelings of 
mingled alarm and wonder; his heart did not 
sink, tor it was kept alive by fearful curio^ty, 
but cold sweats gathered upon his brow. Fre^^ 
sendy, the principal figure looked round, ai^d 
seeing his attendants all in their stations, be 
took his long twisted pipe from the hands of th« 
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Mgfo, iBd began to tmoke in kmg and deq^ 
dmwn wiufs; and thifl seemed as a agnal to the 
rest to follow his example, for, immediatdj, 
ewaj mouth was in action, and which ever wi^ 
Spiel cast his looks, he beheld nothing but 
glowing tubes and gleaming eyes turned towards 
him, while wreaths of smoke rose up ftom the 
multitude, and formed a dense cloud-like canopy 
abore them. Nevertheless, though be could 
plainly distinguish the features and the dresses 
of this ghastly crew, he could also see the stars 
dearly glimmering through them^ and now 
gleams of fire and electric flashes began to shoot 
across the heavens, and the sky grew more 
vividly bright than it had been. Still, though 
Trosk could behold all these appearances through 
the bodies of the phantoms, he could also per- 
ceive that his ghostly visitants were closing 
slowly upon him, that their ranks grew more 
dense, and the space between him and them more 
narrow, while thdr puffs became more violent, 
and the smoke rose up with redoubled velocity. 
The Shetlander was naturally a bold and, 
indeed, a desperate man, and he had come to 
the glen with the desire of conversing with 
beings of another world ; but when he beheld 
this fearful, strange, and unintelligible multitude 
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crowded round him, and premug newer and 
nearer, as if abcHit to overwhelm him, his 
courage yielded, his frame shook, and the sweat 
ran a^oudy down his face. The ifypearanoe 
of the black boy occasioned him more terror 
than all the rest ; for, never haying se^ a ^egro 
in those far distant isles, he beUeved him to be 
a little devil, and his white teeth and whiter eye- 
balls looked terrific against his sable face ; but 
his terror redoubled, when, on turning his eyes 
up to look at the sky above, he perceived dose 
behind bis head that little dry withered man 
who had accosted him in the skiff, sitting now 
as rigidly upright as before, but with a pipe in 
his mouth, which he seemed to hold there as if 
in grave mockery of all the assembly. Trpsk 
sturted convulsively, and a choking sensaticm 
seiased upon his throat ; but, summoning all his 
oaergy, he mastered it, and directing himself to 
the principal person before him, he exclaimed, 
" In the name of him ye obey, who are ye ? 
imd what want ye all with me ?^' 

The great man gave three puffs, more so- 
lemnly than ever, upon this adjuraticm, and then, 
taking the pipe slowly from his lips, and giving it 
to his attendant, he replied, in a Ume of chilling 
formality, ^^ I am Aldret Janz DundreUesy 
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Vander Swdter, wbilotne oommaEnder of the 
good aiup Canulluui, of the city of Amsterdam) 
homewaid bound from Batavia, in the east, 
which bring in northern latitude, 60*, 1(K, and 
17% 6', longitude east, fran the island of Ten» 
at IS P.M. on the night of theSlst of October^ 
1699, waseast away on the inhospitable rocks of 
this island, and all on board perished. These 
are mineoflBcers, these my passengers, and these 
the mariners forming, my gallant crew. Why 
hast thou called us up from our peaceful bowers, 
at the bottom of the ocean, where we rest sotQj 
on beds of oose, and smoke our pipes in quiet, 
listening to the songs of mermmds ? — I say, why 
hast thou called us up?^ Spiel had expected to 
commune with s[mits, good or bad, but he had 
not antidpated a visit fiom the captain of the 
vessel he wished to rifle; and, indeed, the ques- 
tion he had to propose was rather an awkward 
one to put to Mynheer Vander Swelter, for 
ghosts are in general tenacious of hidden trea- 
sure, and a Dutch ghost was likely to be more 
tenacious than any other, and, in particular, the 
spirit of a commander in whose charge a treasure 
had been placed, since he might still think he 
had a right to preserve it for the true owners, or 
at least Aht their heirs lawfully begotten and 
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duly qualified. But thk was do dme for deliii 
bonatioQ, and the prospect of gaining his wished 
poured like a reviving cordial over the soul of 
the fisherman^ and washed away bis terror. ^^ I 
would know," replied he, ^< where I can find 
the treasure, with which your ship was laden."^ 

^^At the bottom of the sea,^' answered th^ 
captain with a groaij, which was echoed by all 
his crew. 

At what place ?'' said Spiel. 

In the Nikkur Noss,^ replied the spectre. 

How came they there ?" inquired the Skerry- 
mail. 

^' How came you here ?^* answered the captain. 

I came here,^ said Spiel. 

^Tis false!" exclaimed the Spirit, *^you 
came no further than the Feghts' Aultar Stane.*^ 
*^ I did not think of that," cried Trosk, whose 
eagerness for wealth did not allow him to think 
of anything else ; ^^ but how shall I get them ?'^ 
'^ A goose would dive in the Nikkur Noss for 
a herring, thou idiot,^ answered Mynheer 
Viinder Swelter ;^* are not the treasures of the 
Carroilhan worth a similar exertion ? — Would'^ 
thou know more ?" 

" Yes, how much shall I get ?" said Spiel. 

More than you will ever spend ,^ replied the 
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o^iUiDy and the little man grinned behind 
Tnisk^s heady and the whole company laugh^ 
loud* 

<< Hast thou done with me ?^ said the com- 
mander. 

<^ Yes, Ihave,*^ answered Spiel Trosk. '^Thanks, 
and fare thee well !^ 

^* Farewell, till we meetagain,^ said Mynheer 
Vander Swelter, fadng about and marching off, 
preceded by his musicians, and followed by his 
officers, passengers, and crew, all puffing their 
pipes in majestic solemnity. 

Again the grave music was heard winding 
down the dell, accompanied by the words of the 
psalm, and the fisherman marked the notes grow 
fainter and fainter, till at length they were lost in 
the murmur of the waves. 

All the rest of the night Spiel spent in strug- 
gling to get free from his envelope, for he was 
anxious to commence his search for the treasures 
by tlie break of day. At length, towards dawn, 
he extricated one arm from its confinement, and 
with that unbound the ropes that encircled the 
hide. 

The pleasure with which he once more rosi^ 
upon his .feet was considerable, but it was lessen- 
ed when he perceived an eagle tearing open 
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the bowels of the ill-fated Luckie, and recollected 
the grief of Petie for her death, and his strange 
behaviouron the occasion. Theintention,howeTery' 
of enriching this friend of his youth, seemed to 
him ample compensation for his loss, and he 
looked for the Stane, which was not now by tb? 
aide of the carcass. He saw nothing but frag- 
ments of rock lying around, and supposing that 
it had been shattered to pieces, though scarcely 
waiting to think at all, he hurried towards the 
cabin of his partner with the greatest precipi* 
tation. 

Petie was lying on the ground, in a state of 
stupefaction : he was clothed, and Trosk, from 
a glance at his bed, perceived that he had not 
been in it during the night, and imagined that 
he had sunk on the earth the instant he had re- 
entered the cottage. It was not without infinite^ 
difficulty that the impatient fisherman recovered 
his gentler partner, and, when he did revive him^ 
the joy of Winwig knew no bounds. Even 
Luckie— poverty — every thing, was forgotten in 
his delight at seeing Spiel alive and well. But 
the narrative, or rather the broken and disjointed 
sentences uttered by Trosk, soon dissipated this 
glimpse of happiness. *< Dive in the Nikkur 
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Motii-^diw like a oormoriiit in the Nikkur 
Moai r wee dU lie oould exclaiiii» wUle bis diedc 
wmamteA its pdemasy and his teeth again became 
set fimljr against each other. ^ I would dive 
iniD a whiripool,** cried Spiel, looking round 
upn the bare walls of the cottage, now deprived 
of all the marks of humble affluence they had 
fivmeriy shewn, ** rather than see this. — ^No,^ 
lie continued, ^ whethar you foUow or desert me, 
I will go ;** and with these words he sdzed a 
toidi, a tinder-box, and a rope, and darted 
forward* 

Petie immediately set out after him, calling to 
him not to obey the counsel of the fiend, and 
reiteradng all he had said on formar occasbns ; 
but tu little purpose, for Spiel resdutely kept so 
far ahead of him as not to bear his argument^ 
and, having reacjied the yawn, he lei^)ed down 
to the shelf, where he hid formerly rested, and 
pulled off his jacket* He th« lit his torch, 
made fast the rope, and by its aid was begin- 
nitig to descend, when Petie arrived. By this 
time the rescdutkm of Winwig had again givea 
way to the haste and energy of Trosk, and> 
without fipealung, he also was prepared to de^ 
•cend ; . but he was stopped by his companion. 
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tfbo» in his usial comnianduig Humner, bade: 
him stay where he wias, and aid him to go down 
I^ holdii^ and steadying the rope, 

A man less daring and determined than Trosk^ . 
^rould, under ainy do-eumsta^ces, have found the. 
descent impossible; the crags were sli^)^y, and 
the rocks crumbled in his grasp, but avarice was. 
his spur, and hope his guide, and by dint of 
persereranoe and resolution he passed by every 
obstacle. The Nikkur Noss was at all dmes a. 
i^etreat for turbulent waves and murmuring 
winds, -which seemed to seek lis obscurity, to. 
vent Uidr rage in secret; but now unusual quiet 
ndgned through- the long tunnel, and when, the 
S^aeatlander alighted on a projecting ledge, justr 
above the level of die water, there was less uproar 
echoing through the vault than he had ever 
known* He iiJumediately trimmed his torch,^ 
and looking down upon the stream that poured 
through the channel, saw nothing but a dark, 
flow of water, eddying along, covered with froth 
i(nd large bnbUes. For a moment he considered 
how he should proceed, and he looked up to the. 
high rough arched odling, in wonder at it& 
qaggy sarhce, and at the pendant stidactite^ 
tfastliung dripping from every point. He turned; 
again to the wat^r, apd saw along its edge large* 
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Agttin he disappeared beneath the surface cf the 
water-*— but he never rose again. A wild laugh 
rci-echoed through the Tault as he wentdown, and 
only a few bubbles came up at the place where 
he had plunged in. 

Petie returned alone, but he returned an 
alta:ied man. His mind had given way under 
the repeated shocks it had received, and he 
gradually sunk into a state of idiotcy . He paid 
no more attention to fishing, or to husbandry ; 
everything about him went to decay; he sold 
hu boat, and all he possessed, to support himself, 
and his only pleasure or recreation consisted in 
wandmng about the sides of the Voe, or 
ascending the Nikkur«Noss, muttmng to him* 
self, or looking anxiously into vacancy, as if he 
expected to see the spirit of Mynheer Vander 
Swelter start up fram behind every stone. From 
this conduct he soon acquired the name of daft 
Petie, and he became an object both of pity 
and of terror to his countrymen, who, however, 
qniddy abandoned the coast, to which he idsed 
prinopally to resort, as a place infested by bdngs 
of another world. 

Now comes the most singular part of my story ; 
for it is JO wdl att^ted that I know not how lo 
doubt it, though it is so improbable that my 
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reason will not allow me to pve credit to it 
One dark aad windy nigbt, a fiahennan had be«i 
driven by stress of weather to take shelter in tbb 
Voe, near which the cottage of Winwig was 
situated. He had just moored his boat, and was 
{ireparing to cross the heath to the village, when 
he saw a vessel bearing down towards the ooa^ 
avoiding all the rocks and shoals, and standing 
as boldly in as if she couM sustain no damage 
from those dangerous and secret enemies. 

The fisherman stood amaaed at this unex- 
pected sight. Heaven only knows how many 
ideas of storm ships and flying Dutchmen crossed 
his mind. At length, he recollected himself 
sufficiently to be aware, that, whatever the 
stranger might be, he had time Plough to get out 
of the way, and he was preparing to fly when he 
saw a figure, which, notwithstanding the dark- 
ness, he recognized as Petie, moving al<Hig in 
the path he intended to have pursued, brandish- 
ing his arms, and muttermg ta himself, as was 
common with him in his nocturnal wanderings. 

l!*he superstition of the islanders had att^dieda 
degree of terror to the person of Petie, wfaidi, 
<^ertainly, his still p<»rtly form and mUd cMin- 
tenance could not otherwise have inspired ; and 
tbe firiierman, dlanned and hesitating betwera 
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the two objects of horror, hud only suffidem 
sense left to dirow himself on the ground, and 
crawl behind a small rock, which stood up on 
the shore, at a little distance ftom the foot of a 
difF, where he hoped he might lie concealed tiD 
the danger was over. From this confined situation 
he could neither see nor hear any thing for some 
time, during which the winds arose, and the sea 
became more agitated. At length, he, too, 
fanaed he heard voices on the air, and shortly * 
be found himself surrounded by a ghostly crew, 
who endrded him with glowing ppes and 
gleaming eyes, but in unbroken alenoe. 

For a IcHig time this sight so terrified the 
Shetland fisherman, that his tongue so cleaved 
to the roof of his mouth, that, though he loiiged 
to mutter out a prayer or an adjuration, he tek 
himself unable to articulate, and, when he did 
speak, he could not recollect one word of th^ 
exordsm he had been meditating, but could 
only itiquire, in the most brief and hurried terms, 
who his visitors were. He was answered imme- 
diately .«— A figure, which he instantly recognized 
as Spiel Trosk, followed by another, which he 
knew to be Win wig, stepped before the resl 
and said,— ^^ I am Spiel Trosk, boatswain^ 
mate of the good ship Carmilhan— will yb« 
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enter among our crew ?"' At this instant, and 
before the Sbetlander could find words for his 
intended refusal, a loud laug^ resounded bdiind 
his head; he turned his eyes inyoluntarily, and 
bdield the little figure in the yellow jacket 
and red cap, grinning diabolically — This was 
too much — ^he could not bear it, and he fell 
back in a swoon. 

When he revived the morning had bn^en, 
but there was no trace left of the Carmilhan 
and her crew. The man. Who is always 
described as a sensible and steady fellow, was 
so well convinced of the reality of his viaoD, 
that he voluntarily made oath of it befcx^ the 
proper authorities; but he was not believed, 
or at least he was supposed to have fallen asleq), 
and dreamt of ghosts, till it was observed that 
Winwig was missing. This, indeed, made some 
stir, and the strictest inquiries were set on foot 
for him ; but he could never be found ; and it 
was supposed by the judicious, that in a fit of 
insanity he had thrown- himself into the sea ; 
but the superstitious maintun that he, too^ was 
at length, persuaded to dive for the treasures of 
the Carmilhan — ^that he perished, and that his 
ghost now forms one of the spectral crew ; and, in 
proof of this assertion, it is said that both he and 
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Trosk, together with a motley crowd of Dutch- 
men, have been seen more than <nice haunting 
the Voe and the promontcny of the Nikkur 
Noss. 

Here Ridgway ended his tale, and a number 
of animadvennons were made upon it, which 
were only terminated by the necessity of retiring 
to rest I omit them all, however, as I shall 
have occasion, before the conclusion of my 
voyage, to recur again to the Carmilhan and 
her crew. 
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The evening of this day, (20th Aprils)- pre^ 
sented one of the most splendid sunsets that 
ever lingered over the horizon. The glow of 
red and yellow round the sinking luminary, 
was such as no human eye could rest upon. 
The sea and sky seemed filled by one vast blaze 
of brilliancy, issuing from the sun as he de- 
scended behind the isle of Fulla, the long 
round hills of which were suffused with a deep 
orange hue, and their dull brown surfaces con- 
verted to the splendor of melted gold. Very 
little imagination could have supposed the 
island consuming in a vast fire of the purest 
element, and its rocks and its summits glowing 
red-hot amidst the flames. All the glory of 
the heavens seemed poured out upon the ocean, 
and well could I then comprehend that there 
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are joys which it has not entered into the heart 
of man to coneeive. Never, in all the entha- 
diastie reveries of poetiy and painting, in 
which I have indulged, has a scene so transcend- 
ently brilliant been presented to my eye or my 
imagination. The extreme western horizon 
was losft in efPiilgence, and streams of light 
stretched out along the calm mirror of the 
water,' as if to illuminate its blue depths and 
display their treasures. For a long time I sat 
absorbed in the contemplation of this scene of 
gt^aiideur, in silence, and, I will confess, iii 
wonder ; for I had not believed such an earthly 
vision possible, and I obeyed with reluctance 
tfi'e summons to supper, though prudence and 
duty persuaded me to comply. It was after this 
mejir Mr. Kidgway related the story I have 
given above ; arid when I toOk my last look at 
^e^a, brfore burying myself in the obscurity 
of my bed cabin, I was surprised to see indica- 
tions of raiil gathiering in the atmosphere. 
' Wise m^n, and their deputies, declare that a 
red sun* at night is the shepherd's delight; 
meaning thereby, t presume, that the following 
day' will be fine and free from rain. Now, 
Without stopping to inquire the correctness of 
disturbing the sun's rest, to make him shine at 
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night, as these wise men and others do, oonflrairY 
to all precedent, I will only say that the led sun 
of this erening was no sign of dry weather en 
the subsequent morning. The twenty-first 
began with an inundating shower, which con- 
tinued with little intermission throughout the 
day. There was no danger of our being over- 
flowed, it is true, but we idlers were kept, off 
the decks, and compelled to pass the hours of 
impatience below. Nevertheless, ^th the 
assistance of a slouched hat, a pea-jacket, and 
a pair of canvas trowsers, drawn over my ordi- 
nary dress, I braved the deluge to get a look 
at Unst, the most northern isle of the, Zetland 
cluster, which we passed in the afternoon ; and 
sometime afterwards, I absconded from the 
cabin, to gaze at some fulmars, or mallemuks, 
birds somewhat resembling gulls . in their;gene-. 
ral appearance, but differing from than in their 
generic characters. As I shall have frequent 
occasion to mention them, after I became better 
acquainted with them, I shall only observe 
now, that their scientific name is Proeellaria 
Glacialis— that they are of the same family, /as 
the stormy petrel, or Mother Carey's chickeO) 
though six times as large ; and that those wlio 
wish to become personally acquainted wdtfa 
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thesi, may- see a specimen among the birds in 
the British Museum, in the' snail room at the 
extreiBdty of the suite, from which you descend 
te- the gallery of antiques. These wanderers 
are said, by the sailors, never to come as far to 
the south as Shetland, and certsunly it was not 
till after we passed Unst that I first beheld one. 
Natural historians, however, bring them nearer 
Britam. 

We had enough of sun at noon to find our- 
selves in lat. 61'', 10' ; which, London being in 
5V^ 8&^ made us in round numbers seven hun- 
dred miles from our famous city. A long 
distance, 'thought I, for one who had scarcely 
been ten leagues from his fireside before, aii(d 
yet I felt no disinclination to double and treble 
it. . 

'^^ Sail on, sail on, thou fearless bark," was 
ever in my mind, though not in the spirit of the 
song ; for I had neither wish nor hope to come 
lo" better shores than those I had quitted. 
Mine was that strange and nameless desire to 
see new and distant parts of the world, which 
has led hundreds to quit substantitd happiness 
fiM? the fleeting sliadow* of casual enjoyment, 
^e very act of passing onward, though the 
whole scene be one wide expanse of floating cloud 
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^miimonghSkfWf it pkwnge la qie; afecfing 
tor mhkh I out grre no rfB^mom^ vuoh ifim on^ 
m aocotdaoee iridi the vest of my habitudes. 
Cotainof thewiaenienyof whomlhave akcs^ 
BMde meoAaOy have decided^ tha$ the love of 
levUtbgour countiy isa disease* and liiey havis 
bestoved upon it a hard nfiae in their aystienis 
gf sicknesses. Now, shoold not the deoce to 
quit our native land be considered m thesaioe 
nighty and bear a title too? No, say the wise 
SMOyiove of eountryjsmoie intense than disUke 
to itf and produces bodily illness, if not gfi^tafiod} 
which restkssaess of station dots not effects 
^here is love-sickness of anoth^ kind, but whp 
lias heard of hatred-sickness of any deeeriptioKi ? 
Be that ai it may, impatience of staying at 
home is in most instances an irraticmal pro- 
pensity* and in direct opposition to the inteieBts 
of the individual afflicted with it. It canMt, 
tberefoiei be ocmsidsred in any other way jthai^ 
as a malady of the mjad, a«d tbosie wba aseet 
t^sir deaths, in oonsequenpe^ deserve in haps a 
irerdiet of ^< lunacy" teeorded 6>r or agwAst 
tbemj as may suit the viahes of th^ir frieiads. 
But what am I saying? I wbofe b^aiih has 
already received so mnck benefit front tfafs ssiy 



r TJif lnr0nl7*4MDad eaaMiointliliirimid and 
inrani&Ue jRcadnr^ whiaii bore jkb «di»^ at tte 
Jtfct of Ml kiMki an lioiir diiiiiig tire £^ 
Xlie ^7^ declimng in the af teniODii to oght, *flix, 
ted 'five Ab 'tiieeTcnaiig 4sbsed in, a pgeon 
mMM dbs^rvad dbout the vesKd, bnt it eluded ^he 
vigiUmor and ajpfity ^f Ae si^lora, who dc^ght 
lin >flfa9vii^thdr cuoniag ia fiurpri^ing *nflitcir5 
«if tiiiB kmd. Dming the t%ht, hofrerer^ it 
/STBS OKig^t, and proved to be a tameone, Mip- 
|ioMd to belei^ to the Alexander, a Crre^ftbmd 
9lupi mbidk uBttally takes a Tariety of bhds, 
even caoBiieB^ wilii her. The evening f oHoiving 
iM8 extreniely fi^e, warm, and agreeable. FnL 
jnars floated vmceamigly lound the vesscS, not 
' 00 die deep blue sea, vUdi hei« rose into' a 
gmnd airallnig eoifaee, ct the purest azure, bnt 
'dnrough the more subde azr, in irhieh they 
gttted with thi ease and sUenee attr^Kited to a 
aphit. What a luxury of moHion must Ame 
^natures experience, as they sni nMctire <fmr 
trough and biUow, like the down of a tUstle 
borne softly along upon the breeze ! — an union 
nf rapose wad progiyMJon, which, oould it'be 
iinitalied by man, would add another source of 
enjoyment to 1^ existence. 

Maliemuks were not the only Urds we saw to^ 
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day. In the afternbGiiy a saow^had iniB caxi^t 
OQ Ifae deck by *^ Taoi^" firom m^hose dutdws 
I upjuidy reioued it, and a pippet was seen 
amQng the xigffng. . 

The powo* of tniTeraiiig imniHiae spaces on 
the wing» which small birds possess^ (perhaps 
only occasionally), is one of the most unacoount. 
able fiMa in natural history. The snow-l»rd, 
(Emberiza Nivalis), is scarcely as largeas a 
yellow hammer, of which it is a congener ; and 
the pippet, a species of lark, is one of those 
common little field birds which flit iMSCDssihe 
meadows, swamps, and heaths round London ; 
yet at the time I saw them, they were: at least 
two hundred and fifty miles from the'neaaresi 
land* In their phyper. situations, imtbbr roC 
them is remarkable for keeping on the pinion 
for an extraordinary length of time, nor do.their. 
habits require it. It is, therefore, {air to con- 
clude, that, if birds, whieh^may be called ih^rt 
winged, can take a flight of five hundred xml^ 
and upwards, swallows, whose. mode of laying 
and natural conformation requires them tp br 
oontiQually in the air, may accomplish a tran^t 
to Africa, without distress, especially as tb^y 
can obtain food on their parage. The mi^r 
bird is migratory to Qreenland, and has wingA 
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ffttW lot^ger than is usual with its tribe ; but I 
havQ. not beard that the pippet lark passes from 
one country to another, ndr are its primary quill 
feaithers peculiarly lengthened. That which I 
saw, might have been driven out to sea by a hawk, 
or a squall. On shore, it is rsither remarkable 
for its inclination to settle at sliort distances, 
when disturbed, and may be pat up repeatedly 
befcHPe it will fly out of sight. 

Although we passed the sixty-fiftfa degree of 
north latitude to-day, the air was eetene and 
warm, and^notthe least indication of a northern 
clime could be discovered, unless in the presence 
of the fuhnars ; but I doubt much that more 
delightful weather was experienced fifteen de- 
grees further south. For my part T have often 
shivered at this season at home, and have been 
glad to tdke up ray abode: by the fireside through 
the day 9 while here I can constantly expose 
myself to the atmosphere with pleasure. 

As if to check my unpatriotic reflections, the 
twenty-third began chilly and wet, but the cold 
was not disagreeable, and my occupation of 
stuffing my banting kept me below out of its 
reach. • 

In the afternoon, an unusual bustle dotn-^ 
mefioed throughout the vessel, arising from the 
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int preparatieii £ar the wbde fidbery, istflei 
^flpanning the hacpoons.'^ Most fenooB knov 
that a harpoon is an inn instrument, spmewhat 
in tne cbape of an arrow ; but to those who are 
not acquainted with its speml configuration, I 
wiB detail its ]»o|KNrtipns, although the late 
publication of works expressly treating oq the 
apparatus, and ^* modus operandi,^ of the craft 
of whale-catching, leares me free from thenar 
oessity of minutdy descrifaimg its mysteries, I 
diall not, therefore, stop in the eourse of my nar* 
rative, to gi Ye a dry catalogue c^ instruments and 
piocesses, which have already been rffeatediy 
laid before the public* Mine i^ more ^ displi^y 
of my own enjoyments, and of the social and 
domestic ooconomy of the nursery of British 
seamen, than an official aceoant of their trans- 
actions, and I diall assume the privilege of 
passing by, or noticing, as much of the '^ matter 
of business^ as suits my purpose. 

A harpoon is fortned of soft ductile iron, and 
compiises three portions: The barb, which 
resembles ^ the king^'s bros^d arrow,^ with wethers 
or flukes, which make it about At indies broad t 
is massy internally, and sharpened round the 
«ctetior edge. From its centre proceeds the 
shank, diminishing in siye till it beoqmes not 



KHttcb tUckflt than tbe fittle- finger, and .ugaiQ 
99idMUjr gtowiiig laigar, till it terminates in the 
«0f;k6t-««a cavity something vider than a modem 
vioe«^ia4f» and twice aa deep. The whole 19 
fbout three feet long, aadia the harpooo,|iropr£) 
didumi but a aock, or staff, sax feet in length, is 
fitted info the socket, by means of which the 
weapon is thrust into the back of the whale* 
Thisatod^ aometimeB gets loos^ after the fish is 
&8t I but that occurrence is of no consequence, as 
t)ie line is fixed to the harpoon, and this attach-* 
mant of the line to the instrument is the ^^ span* 
^Bi^g^ wUch took plaoe to<day. 
, The oommencement of bunness was preceded 
^.a ceremony, which will no doubt maintain its 
|^u9d,'*when other more pompous observances 
4iaU baye beccnne the tales of old wives and 
#|itiquaries. The hiarpooners were invited into 
)^cabin, bearing the harpoons they had selected 
£eir their boats, and each was compelled to drink 
la thumper c^ rum, from the socket oS his weapon, 
tatiie success of the fishery. The compulsion 
found necessary to oblige these officers to 
quaff a (|uarter of a pint of real Jamaica, was 
bry no means so great as that occa^nally requi- 
site to f<»€e a culprit to receive the fatal noose 
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idttiid hia Beck. Indeed, I diought thc^ bore 
the inffiction of their sentence with becoming . 
meekness and resignation'; and, though the length 
of the shafts, iqppended to then* drinking vessels, 
gave them a most ludicrous appearance when 
turned towards the sky, and caused much mari- 
ment and many jokes, .it was endured with chris- 
tian fortitude. Some affectation.to.be sure was 
manifested in the numagement of their gioises^ 
but, in palliation of this offence against common- 
sense, let it be remembered that the goblet was 
a full yard long. . On this oocasioa all the 
Englishmen had die favour of draining the 
harpoon socket granted to them, whilst to the 
Shetlanders drams, or ordinary glasses of liquor, 
were distributed; nor was this the only time 
that I found the men of Shetland were con- 
sidered as inferior to th^ comrades, though 
I oould Hot discover why, unless, (as Bobiason 
Crusoe Would say,) because they were Inferior 
in rascality and low manners. After this. began, 
the spanning, which is accomplished by sphch^ 
a piece of new untarred rope round the shank. 
This rope is called the foreganger, and is made, 
from the best hemp, unsoiled by pitch of ai^ 
kind, that it may bend freely with the weapon. 
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It is about the length of thirty feet, and the 
loose end is spliced to the end of the whole line 
when wanted. 

After, the spanning, the harpoon is hooked on 
to a loop,; and the foreganger is bent to the 
capstan, and stretched taught with some fierce, 
while several blows are. struck with a mallet on 
the weapon. This process is intended - to try 
the goodness both of the rope and the harpoon ; 
which being ascertained, they are folded up, and 
put by in a. dry place, with oiled rope yarn 
wrapped round the barb. 

^This duty being completed, Jock, the cook, 
was called down^ and a fiddle was placed in his 
hands, upon which he performed several airs, 
with all the conscious superiority of a Mori or a 
Spagnoletti. Nor was he less urbane in devote 
ing his talents to the decantation of several horns 
of grog, with which he was liberally supplied ; 
and after regaling our ears with sundry airs,^ 
anMHig which, the ^^ fisher's boy"' was most in 
favour, he waasent upon deck for the amuse- 
ment of " all hands." 

All hands met Jock more than half way; 
and, notwithstanding the heaving of the deck, a 
sudden dance commenced, which shewed .the 
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n^t iwriy bmnoiir of the volimMri, ifii^id 
not displaj tbdr aooomplidimeiits. I do not 
mean, however, to innnuate, that there were not 
several who evinoed tbtmsdYei to be active and 
gay profiMaon of the faiiy aaenoa; but the 
greater part of them ictiaad to ceaaider the 
vigour of their motions the heat proof of their 
skill ; and theie shook their limbs at each other 
with e remorseless fuiy, which would have die- 
located the joints of any one of our fashionable 
waltsigy riaiag generation. 

The Shetland men, in general, expres^ in 
their faoes, and in their moveraenti^ far mtxe 
dflfight and agiUty than their southern mep> 
males^ and their evolutions were aa rapid Mid 
fiudtastio aa the most desperate Highland reri 
ooidd encourage, and the rolling of the sl^p 
increase. They danced to the tune of ^^ SoaUcb. 
way l4sse&,^ a quick monotonous air, wUbh one 
of them scraped upon the vidlin, for Jock had 
resigned it to enjoy (though mora than a eei^ 
genarian) the mysteries of Thahan wpnhip. 
The swiftest repetition of the foUowhig Hues 
may give some idea of the excessive vdc- 
city and confi^don of the tune, vdueb, aa I 
heard it played, required the foot of a true 
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reverie beat its time with any tlifag like pte- 
cfrion. ' . 

" Nay, softly, Jenny, Vm no such ninny, 

Te care a doit what passes : 

^Twixt yoH aad any» thoe arelbU ouoiy 

Bight bpapy SfijiUo v»y Imws ; 

So cease your flouting, and ease ypl)f poutingi 

1*11 o*er the bills to-moixow ; 

Apd you may vex whose heart you can^ 

Mine was not made for sorrow.** 

Maay of the Shelties are tall men, but Jock, 
the eook, a lofty, gauBt, bony, bioad-shouldered 
Soot, looked like a tottering tree shaken by an 
earthquake, mnidst a group of shrubs. His 
st^ and his air e^^lled those of the rest, and 
he moi^ with some degree of graee, but every 
j<HBt seemed stiffened by age, and the violent 
gestfeulations of his comrades strongly contrasted 
his unbending majesty of motion. It afforded 
great sport to the mischievously ^sposed to 
dance over that part of the deck above the heads 
of the harpooner s belonging to the ensuing watch , 
who had turned in, and now and then a heavy 
stamp was given, accompanied by a burst of glee, 
thatshewed the wicked pleasure of the miscreants. 
About ten, the festivity was closed, and those 
who could retreated below. 
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Whilst this scene, as politic as ludicrous, was 
going forward, the ship was pitching from eight 
to ten feet The sea was bursting with violence 
against the bows ; and the wind blowing pretty 
cool in ^(f degrees N. L. Daylight lasted dear 
till nine o^dock, and at ten every thing upon 
deck was visible. 

We of the cabinet did not spend all the night 
in gazing at the outrageous mirth of the crew, 
but after supper enjoy^ our usual conversation 
and our grog. I say our grog with a sort of 
vanity, for the captain declared that he saw so 
much amendment in my health, that he thought 
I might be taken off the sick list, and admitted 
to the privilege of sipping '' old puncheon^' at dis- 
cretion. I believe the increasing coldness of the 
climate had some influence in obtaining me this 
indulgence from my worthy guardian ; but it is 
true that I was rapidly recovering my health, 
and the unbiassed evidence of the sailors tended 
unequivocally to assure me that my appearance 
was improved. 

It was the captain^s watch during the evening, 
and the duty of entertaining us with 9, tale 
devolved upon the officer for the time being, as 
I have already stated. Of all persons under this 
regulation, the captain was least likely to be 
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excuised from perfonning his task, since his 
ordinary services upon deck were always exe- 
cuted by the second mate, who was his lieutenant 
of the watch. 

•This night, in particular, we were extremely 
clamorous when he attempted to get off by a 
sham plea of hoarseness, and our threats of 
giving . up the custom altogether, unless he 
maintained his part, and a hundred other 
mock compulsatory exclamations, at length pre- 
vailed. 

** Well, gentlemen,** said he with his usual 
preface, " if you oblige me to torment you with 
my dull prosing, let the punishment be upon 
your own heads ; I shall feel pleasure in inflict-- 
ingitfor your obstinacy .** 
. Upon this notice, the pipes of those who 
used them were replenished, an4 the horns 
received new cargoes of diluted nectar, for I 
maintain that the beverage of the ancient 
deities was nothing but brandy and other 
Urdent spirits, with which the mortals of those 
^ays were unacquainted. In the meantime, I 
had adjusted my note-book, and mended my 
pen, and seated myself, with the official air of 
a reporter in a court of law ; at least I fancied 
so-^and it is sufficient for the imagination to 
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htfinmr postered vidi at idta of diat kind, to 
■die one suspect Aet every bodty else dikte 
the seme. 

*' I Haakj Bidgwvy^^ said the eqpteiii, eftttr 
a £nF nManeBts eoiuadeniilaoii, ** that I ivfil give 
you and jamr ftiends here some aeeoiiMt of ibe 
fcrtunes of that gendanao, whom you fetched " 
on board this dup in the Pool one df^, whilsl 
I iPBs on shore. Bo you leooUect hftra, and 
my proRniae to tell you some adv^toreB, in 
which we were both engaged ?^ 

*' iTes, Sir,^ replied tbe mate, << I do-*you 
mean Mr. Woolcraft, do you not^ 

^^ Woolcraft is his name,** retomed the cap- 
tain ; ** and so it was his business, by a singu- 
lar coinddenoe, but this k not the only instance 
of such oceorrNMses. I have known several 
peraais whose sipnames were descriptive of 
their pitifesflions." 

<^6o have V ciied Shipley: '< I knew a 
sdioolmaster who was ealkd Horsham, which 
his scholars always pronounced Horse'em ; and 
when a boy I used to join with others in 
plaguing an old German tulor in Hull, who 
went by the name of Snipshears ; though I 
have since learnt that the appellation his father 
Inrought into England was Schneipzer." 
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'< Those were rather twisted to suit the 
purpose,'^ observed Ridgway ; '^ but in walking 
through London you will notice many names 
inscribed over shop doors, which exactly cor- 
respot^d with the trades of their owners, sudi 
as Baker, Carpenter, Taylor, and so forth.'^ 

'^ I could point out many sucb,^ »ud Willmm, 
^^ among the rest Doctcnr Pellet.'" 

^^ Let me listen to the tale while I can," cri^ 
di^ second mate: ^^ Mr. Shafton is going to 
beg^.^ 
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You are aware, I bdkye/' said the d^ 
taio, *^lhat I was not originally Iwougfat.iip to 
the sea ; and, in fact, I was much past twenty 
when I iirst set my foot on board a ship. Mf 
destination, as designed by my parents, was 
widely different from w^at it now is ; but the 
failure of their kind endeavours was unavoid* 
aUe, either by them or by me. I will, however, 
let you see the cause of my wuit of success 
when I come to its place in my story ; for, 
first of all, in order to explain the 'extreme 
faouliarity that grew up between Mr, Woolcraft^ 
and myself, I ought to tell you, that I was 
brought up with him from the time I was 
fourteen years of age. My father had made 
soo^ money in trade, he had retired from 
business before I was born, and as soon as I 
was captiAe of receiving instruction, he placed 
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me at a free-school, in the vicinity of his re« 
sidence, the master of which was accustomed 
to take boarders, and was celebrated for the ex- 
ceUent manner in which he prepared his pupils 
for the University. I believe the intention of 
my father then, was to bring me up to one of 
the learned professions ; but, when I arrived 
at the age of thirteen, losses, or early habits of 
thinking, or perhaps both combined, induced 
him to alter his resolution. He took me from 
school, to my infinite sorrow, and bound me 
apprentice to Mr. Woolcraft, the father and 
partner of the gentleman whose story I am 
about to relate to you. 

. ^^ Mr. Wodcraft and his son differed as widely 
from each otb^ as the old and young courtier 
in the ancient ballad. The advantage, however, 
was on the side of the young citizen. The 
character of the elder Woolcraft was strangely 
compounded of selfishness and generosity, ex- 
panded ideas and ignorance, and his mannei^ 
were coarse and unpolished; Robert (for such 
was the name of his only son,) seemed to inherit 
all the brighter parts of his father's mind, 
without any of. his harsh or illiberal feeliikgs» 
He was generous, in the most extenuve mean*- 
ing of the wcrd, his comprehension was power- 
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fbly his ttaimera gentle, attA bis mind higUy 
pidiebed) an advantage be owed, indeed, to his 
hAmtj who often lamented, in the latter pait 
of hia life, that he had received no instnictioii 
bejrood what he had obtained adt a country 
day^adiooi,. and who, therefore, spared no ex- 
pense upon the education of his son. About 
the time I became an inmate of this fEunilj, 
the elder Mr. Woolcraft graduftlly relinquished 
an BcAve part in- the business. He had been 
all his life attached to the country, and at an 
early period he had hired a cottage in Surrey, 
where he was accustomed to past his Sundays, 
the only holiday the caieful citizen of thiat 
period allowed hhsself^to enjoy. As his for- 
tune increased, he suffered his wife and family to 
reside there the greater part of the week, and at 
length, having become attached to the spot, he 
had purchased it, together with some lah' 
adjoining. Every year, while it added to his 
income, added to his purchases, until, iiiiper- 
eeptibly, he fouitd himself possessed of aiarge 
landed estate ; and, sh(»tly after I wias bound 
lo him, he filled the measure of his ambition, 
by becoming lord of the ttaanor in which his 
prop^ty was situated'. 
" For a longtime Mr. Wooliorikft had neglecfed 
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th^. city for the coufttry ; oew^ be iMolved td 
vithchraw froai busineaB altogethet. He dia* 
eovered daat the ooa&ied sSa of Wadinj^-efereec 
did WA agree mik him, that' his. gout Qevei^ 
troubled him at Us vitta,— »<^at hi& duties as a- 
mdgijstrate would not allow himi to attend t^ 
t^*ade; in faGt,aBhehadnowacquiv(edahfiEafdsMie 
ftnrtuoe, and had only, three chiidren, one scHi 
^ind two daufghters^ for wikoni' he wa^r able amply 
ta provide he resolved: to pass the rest of hb 
days in ease, and iir im{)foving: hiir estate^- 
tibougb what these improvements' were to be^ 
I.beUeyo neither he nor any other person' ^vi4 
imagine. He immediately put his determilaiatidn 
in, practice, and resigned h» business into the 
hands'of his son^ who thus, at ihe eariiy age of 
Xv$o and twenty^ beoame possessed of a ooncem 
isfbicfa had cost his &ther nearly forty yesa*s of 
Stt^ffessfiii labour to acquire. 

f^ "^^he oonstitotionof Robert wasdelicate, and- 
l^s bealtb fai: from^ equal to the^ latigues of an' 
e;xt0Bai^ne traffic. Gonfineitieiit really had* on 
hiin ihe.efFflct his fathei^ supposed it to have 
upon himself, and he begad to droop ahnost 
feim, ithe> day he became independent. Still he 
struggled with his weakness* He knew thai 
^le hf^iness of his. faither d^ndod^ on^ eedng 
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bim flourish in busmess, and be appfied hm^ 
self to it with unresutting aasidaity, ne|;lecting 
even the scientific and literary amusements he 
had formoly allowed himsdf ; for, harsh and 
over-bearing as was the elder Woolcraft, he 
doated on his son, and Robert returned his 
affection^ and would have sacrifeed any thing to 
please him« Now, therefore, that all the affairs of 
a large concern rested on the son^s exertions^ 
his whole attention was occupied ; and whether 
it was that his mind was worn out by incessant- 
activity, or whether confinement undermined 
his strength, he gradually becaone languid, and 
manifested many very dangerous symptoms. 

** Still he adhered closely to business ; per^ 
haps more closely; than was altogether neces- 
sary, because he knew that, by so doing, he 
should oblige his father, who seoned to tinnk' 
that Robert had no right even to the most 
trifling amusement ; alleging that, for the fihrt 
ten y^ars after he had bqpn. business, he haid 
no oountry-hoiise, (his only pleasure;) and, 
therefore, laying down as a rule, that ^his 
son ougliit to deny himself recreation of any 
kind during the same period. i Indeed, ^ be 
required of his son the closest attention ; per- 
haps the more so, because he b^an the world 
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wkh a good busiBess; for every one knows that 
tboce wlio commence with a connection ready 
fanned are frequently less attentive than those 
yAo have to lay the foundation of their for- 
tunes. Although he had now, virtually, no 
cooc^m whatever with the affairs of his son, he 
took upon himself the office of overlooking all 
his tiiansactiona, and be used to come to town, 
oix^isiooally, merely to hdd a sort of inquiry 
into the conduct of Robert, and to find fault 
wikh. every ihinat and every body in the place ; 
foe U. ispJZn see^edBow, when he h«l 
rewsbed the very summit of his wishes, to have 
grown sourer than ever. To this hour I can 
recollect the alarm we all used to fee], as the 
penodfl of these inquisitorial visits approached, 
and the dismay every countenance was wont to 
exhibit, at the sight of his awful person ; for, 
from the highest to the lowest, we were all sure 
of bemg somehow included in his displeasure ; 
and to be upbraided and threatened by a man 
to whom you acknowledge no obligation, but 
who has unbounded influence over one on whom 
you depend, is extremely galling to the feelings. 
^^ Of course, Robert himself always came in for 
a shave of these ill-natured observations ; but he 
bore every thing with the greatest good humour, 

VOL. I. N 
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mad never fiuled to atone to his dependents, tor 
the harshness of his &ther, by some act of kind- 
ness. Indeed we all deserved praise rather than 
blame from our former master. Bobert, anoe 
he became ptoprietar of the business, had en^ 
hugged it oonaderably, and his energy and acs- 
tivity seemed to pervade every department of his 
oonoem. In &ct, he managed his establishment 
with so much firmness, yet with so much skill, 
that everyone felt obliged to exert himself to the 
utmost, and yet no one could complain of bemg 
overworked or unrequited. This I conadef 
no trifling praise, for nothing is more diffieidt 
than to combine and direct the abilities of a 
number of persons, held together by a bond ' so 
slight as that whidi unites dependents to their 
employers in a commercial dty. 

<< Never was any business conducted with moie 
regularity than that of Robert Woolcrafit ; and, 
indeed, eveiything seemed to answer to the very 
utmost of his wishes ; but, notwithstanding the 
success of his undertakings, it was evid^it that 
be laboured beyond his strength, and after he 
had been about three years soleproprieUnr, every 
one perceived that his health was rajudly failing. 
Indeed, both his figure and countenance gave 
unequivocal symptoms of approaching consamp- 
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tion. Still, he nddier oomplained nor relaxed 
in bk exertions^; for, notwithstanding the harsh* 
ness and boorishness oflm father, Rdbert was so 
much attached to him, that he would probably 
have rather died at his post, than have resigned 
it^ unless ordered to do so by him. But although 
his illness was now apparent to all, his father, for 
a long time, affected not to notice it, though I 
could see that his very soul was tortured by 
concealing bis sorrow. Yet he could not con- 
fess that he saw the full extent of the danger, 
without desiring Robert to relinquish his busi- 
ness, or diminish his activity ; and the idea of 
giving up a concern that seemed likely to be so 
profitable, was in his eyes most horrible. All 
the friends of the family now exclaimed against 
the brutality of the father, for tbey naturally 
ima^ned that he chose rather to see his son die, 
than relinquish his busiaess-*-but they did 
not know my old . master. Much as he loved 
money he loved his son more, and at the time he 
pretended to ima^e Robert was only nervous, 
or slightly indisposed, I have often seen him 
shed tears in private ; an event which never 
jailed to make a powerful impression upon me, 
for I naturally concluded, that if the illness of 
my young master was sufficiently dangerous to 

N 2 
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draw tears from one wo bcnli and uafeeling as 
his Ikther, it must be of the most fatal desedp* 
tion. Akn ! I cmild not then understand the 
fedlngs of a parent. 

*< At length die disorder of Robert arrired at 
such a hd|^t that his fibber oould no longer 
aroid taking notice of xt^ and it now became a 
question, whedier he shoold die a martyr to 
traffic, or whether he should retiie from trade 
altogether. Some palliatives were, indeed, 
imagined; but none of them met the apprebatioa 
of the elder Wookraft Thati% it was ptopoaed 
that Robert should admit a partner to bis con*- 
cem, who should undertake the laborious part 
of the business, — ^but his father declared that he 
had made his money by his own efforts^ and 
that he did not apptoTe of partners ;-»«^bea 
Robert was adiased to diminish his trade, and 
consequently his fatigue ^ but to this his father 
would by no means <}onsent. * It looked,' be 
said, ^as if he was reduced by failure;' and 
rather than such ssi opinicA should beoome 
current, he preferred sacrificing the conoem 
dtogether. He, therrfore, ordered him to- dis- 
pose of the business, and to dedicate all his time 
to the preservation of his health. 

*^ It had been my fortune to attract more of the 
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Qotioe of my y^wg m»9t^» then mny <Abex 
person in his large e^ubli&biae^t. Ferha|»i, my 
youth ficHide 9ie a favourite, or, perhftps^ my 
domestic and retired habits pleased him ; £xr I 
w^ fond of trading, and, wbai. the busineas of 
the ^y fifai^over, be used jto-send for Qie to hid 
ail(liQg^*K]M9n(i9 to wbiob he was latterly enitmly 
eai^n^, mA employ me in leading to him the 
9ewsp$peirs and oj^^r hg^t productions 4^ Uie 
twe ;, cfgcmjring my lattentiw by Jceeping me to 
$.|ip{ipi:9 and by innumerable acts of kindnefft 
n^ich, by degrees, obliterated the distinctions 
tbat:g^)€r^y exis^t in the city betwe^ jmasitqr 
and ^prenlice, and placed ua on the liooting of 
$wo friends. 

<^ The .business whiich Robert Wodcraft wa§ 
eo^pdled by illness to relinquish, was so oon/- 
sideraUe,. that it allowad of being divided into 
thr^ BbasKs, ^i^nd: my fath^ strained eitery ^ 
source, to -enable lum to propure one for me. 
This object,^bowev«r, he .would not jb^ve been 
able to a^seoinpUdh, but fer th? lUl^ality and 
kindnesBof my ypu^g master, who offer^ to 
ti|ke the piir^ase money by such instalments a^t 
my p<urentS:f9Quld €#>rd, and he even had th^ 
bounty to t^ u^ privately, that he would wait 
till J e^uld pay off tb^ .pbli^ion fioin my pw9 
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receipts, and he deared me not to let my father 
distress himself for my sake. 

'* This generous treatment inspired me with the 
greatest ardour, and I spared no pains in pro- 
moting the prosperity of the firm of which I had 
become a member ; both for my own interest, 
and that I might be able to return a full measure 
of gratitude, if possible, to my benefactor. The 
partners with whom I was associated were 
active and intelligent men. One had, like 
myself, been brought up by the Woolcrafts, 
though he had finished his time under the 
elder gentleman : the other was from Lancashire, 
into which country his connection extended our 
concerns with great success. My department 
was the export trade, and, from that having 
been the branch in which my father had been 
engaged when in business, I received great 
assistance from his experience : while Mr. Sedg- 
wick, (my fellow apprentice,) managed the 
home consumption and the day-book. 

** Fortune has often been likened to the sub, 
and, certwnly, at the beginning of our partner- 
ship, she smiled on us like the luminary in an 
unclouded sky. Our establishment grew like 
a young tree, planted in a rich soil, and favoured 
by a genial climate. Every day added strength 
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to our roots, or length to our branches; we 
budded, and blossomed, and bore fruit, with 
rapidity ; and were considered in the city as 
three thriving young men, who could not fail 
to become rich, and who would uphold the; 
honour of commerce. Our prospects and 
desires took wider scopes, and I, in particular, 
had the good luck to get largely engaged in the 
shipment of manufactured goods. 

/^Although, of course, I had now no longer 
any connection with Robert Woolcraft, the 
confidence he had hitherto placed in me was 
not diminished by our separation, and I, conse- 
quently, became acquainted with and a party to 
many of his transactions, which I should not 
otherwise have known ; and, with the thoughts 
lessness of youth, I counselled and assisted him 
in an act, to which he was but too well inclined, 
but, which he might have avoided, had. he not 
been advised by one to, whom he trusted, and 
whose opinion he was too ready to take, without 
pcamining the judgment of the giver, because 
it fell in with his own inclinations. 
; "The elder Woolcraft, when his son was 
cdbliged to relinquish business, resolved entirely 
to discard the tradesman, and, from that tinn? 
forward, to live and think like a gentleman 
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|flu|jiitlw. 1m ooiisec}U€ntly) 
m variety of npimniM, somewhat at 
witk tkoae he hftd profeceed in eaily 
life. One idea, however, wtiidi perhaps was 
a iwlMifati pn of the pnndple from which all 
his iadastry aad all his lidies had sjMtuig, was 
appcrmostia his mind; this was a constant 
of poverty. He had observed, (what is 
indeed pretty noloffioiis,) that landin tbevici* 
ai^ of London eddom lemains more dian one 
or two ge n era tions in afiunily, and he, of course^ 
eoododed, thattfae change of owners arise ^fixim 
the extravi^anee of die ftopneuxsj many of 
whom he knew to be the descendants of persons, 
who, like himsdf, had aecumnlated money by 
ttade. As Robert was now incapacitated fitno 
carryii^ on business, he feared that this might be 
hiscase, and he cast about for the means to pre- 
vent it ; but he could <^y discover one method <^ 
indemnifying Robert for the fortune his ill4ieaith 
hadohliged him to relinquish. This was bymar^ 
riage ; and he began to oonsiderthe quaUfications, 
that is the fortunes, ofidl the widowsand middens 
of his acquaintance ; but none were equal to his 
wishes; and in thisdifficulty heresolved to consult 
afriend, a bill-broker, drrather usurer^ with whom 
heliad bad many pecuniary transactions, and who 
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M^as, he iaii^ffoffi w<^Il noquainted ifith the f<$r*: 
tiuies c^ the city heiresses. He stated hi& case, 
asf li mere DiiaUer of business, and the tisorer, 
ydao saw it in the swie light, aft^ a 'few 
indents ixmsider^tion, replied, that he thought 
beeould procure him thirty thousand ppunds cm 
Qioderate temis — that is, for moda:^ sett^ 
Xfumts. *3Alt,' he ^ddedy *I shall of course 
expeet iftve per c^. for my trouble.' — * You 
shall hare it,' refdied Mr. Woolcrafr. — ^And 
a bcmus of ten per cent.,** added the usurer.<-v- 
* Making Sn id!,' said Mr. Wooloraft, hesita^ 
tiagly, '< fifte^ per cent. Fifteen per cent, on 
thirty thousand pounds^ will be four thousand 
ftv^hundred pounds — a round sum, whidi, wi& 
the law ^^penses, mid cfther expenses, will reduce 
the lady's fortune under twenty-five thousand 
pounds However, if she does not require enor.< 
mous settlements, you shall have it. What sort 
of pearson is she? for Bob^ is young, and, 
of course, her v^ue will rise or fall, in lus opinion, 
with her beauty.' — *I can't exactly say, at pre- 
sent,' replied the usurer. * I have two or three 
parties in my eye, who may close with your 
proposals; but a. good deal wilL depend on the 
income you intend to allow Robert during your 

N 8 
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lifetime, and the settlement of your estate at 
your death .'^ 

** * Oh, I shall make excellent settlements for 
him/ replied Mr. Woolcraft : * I shall portion 
my daughters out of my funded property, which 
will then leave a residue of thirty thousand 
pounds, three per cents., for Bob, together 
with the estate, worth two thousand a year, 
exclusive of manorial rights, and highly im- 
proveable. I' have some thoughts of building 
myself, and applying for an act to enclose the 
• common; but, somehow, I do not like to shut 
out the prospects I have been used to for so 
many years. Bob will not be so squeamish. — 
His income during my life, by the bye — that 
shall be the interest of the thirty thousand in 
the threes. 1*11 make it up a thousand, not to 
mention the interest of the money he received for 
the goodwill of the business. — Ah? my friend, 
what a noble opportunity of making an immense 
fortune has he lost, through this cursed, cursed 
illness !' 

^* Although Mr. Woolcraft had thus opened a 
negociation for the marriage of his son, he did 
not mention it to him, till his brokerinformed him, 
that he had found a gentleman, who had enter- 
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tained his. offer, and who was willing to treat. 
He then told Bob the circumstances, that they 
might attend together at an interview^ which 
the zealous usurer had appointed. 
. '^ My old master was one of those half selfish^ 
half generous, rude and uncultivated beings, so 
frequently found among the citizens of the last 
generation, and he opened bis purpose to his 
son in a manner little calculated to conciliate 

* 

ooe of his delicacy and feeling. Robert, beside? 
beinfi: averse to taking^ a wife as he would an 

merely because it was a good bargain, had a 
still more powerful reason for. declining the 
proposal of his father. He was sincerely at- 
tached to another, a distant and poor relation, 
who returned his passion, and with whom he 
had entered into the most sdemn engagements, 
which were not to be fulfilled till after his 
father's death ; for Robert knew that he would 
never give his consent to them, and he would 
not give him pain by disobeying him, though be 
would not sacrifice his happiness by suficring 
himself to be entirely governed by him. 

^^ Robert, at first, hoped to prevail upon his 
faither to rel^quish the treaty he was so anxious 
to conclude, by telling him candidly the state 
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of hiB •ff cc ti r iUB ; but diis arowal only made 
hiBi oidwoor to drhre forward Ub faasgaiii 
with still greaterapidity ; for now, lie imagiiied 
that his son stood od the farink of destnictieii, 
and that nothing but this ridi marriage could 
fliateh him fyxB utter ruin, and he hoped bj 
precipitation to oblige him to comply, by not 
dlowiag him suffident time to take measures 
for oppodng him. He, therefore, continued 
his negoQBiion with the father of the lady he 
had diosen, and he was not afittle luged onward 
in his resolution by his wife and daugfaten ; 
wbo^ for some reason which they did not, and 
porhaps could not disclose, hated the unfortu- 
nate girl on whom young Woolcmft bad placed 
his affections. 

** In a short time, matters were brought so near 
to a conclusion, that Robert perceived it was 
necessary be should take scmie decisive mediod 
(rf signifying his resolution to be free. He waited 
upon the father of the lady, and explained hds 
circumstances to him, hojnng that he would break 
off the negociation ; but this gentleman, like the 
elder Woolcraft, was one of those who dwik 
the consent of the parties most immediately 
concerned of little consequence in marriage as 
long as th^ parents- or guardians are agreed; 
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and) in a positive, though compIiBMaitfijry, manner^ 
he informed Robert that he could not think of 
Vveaking his ^gagements with Ins father ; and, 
indeed, it afterwards appeared that both the 
parents had bound themselves not to break off 
the treaty, under forfeiture of <me thousand; 
pounds. 

^^ As he was returning from this unsuccessful 
interview, he met me, and his heart being full 
of vexation, he, to soothe his sorrows, recounted 

« 

them to me. I know not what spirit of mischief 
inspired my thoughts, but I interrupted him in 
the midst of his lamentations, by saying, * Were I 
you, I would put it out of my own power to obey 
my father, by marrying the object of my affec^ 
tion.^ He was silent for a moment, and then he 
endeavoured to shew me why he ought not to 
feUow my advice ; but I eaw that his heart ws&. on 
my fflde, and that he argued weakly, and, perhaps, 
from themere vanity of carrying my point, or for 
the i^basure.of dtwarting my old master, I had 
leconrse io. every method I. could imagine, to 
convince Jum diat he was bound to secure his own 
hapfuness in ibis affidr at any hazard. Agitation 
had in some degree deprived him of his self- 
command ; and, although iMit convinced by my 
argmneots, he yet complftfl rwith my widies; 
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while I, finding he reagned himself to my 
direction, urged him forward with so much pre- 
cipitation, that within three days the marriage 
was privately celebrated. This hasty measure 
was, I may say, dictated by me^ and I afterwards 
bitterly lamented the advice I had given ; but, 
at the time, I was very young, and felt all the 
hatred of youth forwhat I imagined to be paternal 
oppreadon. I was animated by the most sino^e 
wish for the happiness of my friend, and I was 
too inexperienced to examine into future con- 
sequences. 

''The marriage was to have been kept a pro- 
found secret; it was merely a precautionary 
measure, and was not to have been noticed, till 
every other means had failed of avoiding the 
match proposed by Mr. Woolcraft, senior. An 
officious friend, however, discovered . it, and 
immediately made it public. This was the only 
act of disobedience Bob^rt had ever committed) 
(if it could be called an act of disobedience, in a 
man of six and twenty, to marry the woman 
he loved, in preference to one for whom he had 
no affection); and it was followed by what was 
to him sudden punishment. His father, upon 
receiving intelligence of it, burst into a paroxysm 
of rage, which terminated in a fit of apoplexy ; 
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and although, by prompt medical asastanoe, he 
was rescued from immediate danger, it was 
evident that his constitution had received a shock 
which would eventually overthrow it. 

<^ The misfortunes of Robert may now be said 
to have commenced, for he had a most feeling 
heart, and he was perpetually goaded by the 
reflection that he had shortened the days of oi|e 
whose greatest error had been a mistaken desire 
to serve him. It is not necessary to enlarge 
upon his sorrow ' at this event ; the sensitive 
mind will readily conceive it, and the hardened 
heart will not comprehend it from the most 
elaborate description. 

• ^^ The happiness of the elder Woolcraft seemed 
now blighted for ever ; — he had no longer an 
object in life, and with him every thing had lost 
its interest. He no longer delighted in the 
country ; he was accustomed to walk to town, 
and to visit his former establishment, to wander 
over the shop and warehouse, and to lament the 
days when they formed his pleasure and his 
pride. All his anger, against both his son and 
myself, had now given place to a deep seated 
and ever-present melancholy, which neither 
amusement nor argument could remove, and he 
used to give vent to his sorrows, by complaining 
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tomeandto Sedgwkk. ^IirBl Qoidianliarit 
Robert,' he would 8ay«— * I cannot — ^I lurae 
toiled for him, and my only wish was to keep 
him from poverty. Besides, if I ]eai?e>whaf I 
have lo his sisteis, tfa^ will many, and I shall 
only have Uboiued to enrich olher jmen. Yet, 
after the step he has taken, no dependanoe can. 
be pkced npon him, and my estate, like those 
of 4M> many other caiefiiLlathers, will bebrouf^ 
to the hammer. This ilt&ted maisiage seems 
to have been destined to cause n^ death, and 
his ruin. He has no family ; if he had a son, 
I could y^t find means to preserve him bam 
destruction.^ 

^^1 do not wish to mingle moreof my own his- 
tory than is iibsolutely necessary with thatof 
Mr. Wookraft; yet I deem it propar to digress 
£oramom«it,to think of myself. Ihavenbeiaclf 
told you, that I oxidueted the exportation trade 
of our house, and that I was vay hugely con* 
oiraed in shipments of goods. Chie evcnkig, 
when about to return from on boaixl a vessel,^ 
lying some miles below bridge, I nnssed n^ 
footing, as I was descending ^the ode ; and, 
although by good- luck I fell into the lnNit, I so 
violently ^^rafaied my leg, that I imaginedft 
was broken. All the saUors who cune to my 
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tad were of the same opinion, atidy as it isiaie* 
diately b^an to swell, I desired to be canied 
to the nearest tav^m, that it BMght be exumijwd 
by a surgeon. I was litendly obeyed, for I was 
knded at the terminatioa of a narrow alley, in 
Rotherhitbe, and conveyed, almost sa^seless fimn 
extreme pain, into a puUic-hoase, where I was 
put to bed, and .attended by a medical practi* 
tioner. Although my leg was net brdiLen, my 
surgecm reeommesided me to remain where I 
was for a few days, and I followed his advice^ 
for I feared that motion woidd increase my 
agony, and I found in die landlord and faks 
nie6e very cardTul and gentle attendants, . ak 
thou^, howL their appearance and ocoupatiian, 
the reverse might have been expected. As I 
dball . have hereafta* occasion again to make 
meiition of this pubUc^housp, audits inhabitants, 
I will now interrupt die progress of my narra^ 
tive to describe them. 

^'3Perh^ the only part of the metropc^s that 
can give any idea ci what London was, previoiia 
to the great fire, is a poartioQ of Bolherhithe, in 
the vioimty of the Thames. There, the curiouik 
ciiserver may yet behold ^ansow streets, himd 
allies, and dark courts filled with woodbii 
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hoaaesy covered with pitch, and adorned nmh 
lotty roofs and curious gabels. These bouses 
are, for the most part, small and gloomy, jammed 
and wedged together, as if the principal object 
of the builders had been to exclude both light 
and . air. The outsides of many of them yet 
retain the ancient jutting out of the floors, each 
beyond the other; while, within, they show that 
odd confusion of rooms, passages, and stairs, 
jumbled together without order, which modem 
architects so cardTuUy avoid. 
. ** The inhabitants of these antique dwellings 
are, for the most part, a simple or rather an 
uneducated race. Solely intent on their traffic, 
which is generally connected with the water, 
they seem to give themselves but little concern 
with the business of the land. All their con- 
versations, manners, customs, thoughts, and 
dealings, owe their origin to the Thames. That 
beneficent river is the source of their existence, 
and they, in return, may be said to extend the 
celebrity of their parent ; for, at the period of 
which I speak, scarcely a vessel quitted the 
metropolis which -was not in some degree in- 
debted to them for building, repairing, or find- 
ing in naval stores ; and many of them were 
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actually engaged as sailors in that hazardous 
branch of adventure in which we are now occu- 
pied. 

^^ In one of the narrow lines, which here lead 
down to the river, was situated the public-house 
oto which I had been carried. — It was known by 
tha name of * The Jovial Sailors.' 

" A modem tavern keeper might have been 
content to have written this title on his door- 
.post, but the respectable proprietor of this place 
still retained the customs of his ancestors ; and, 
knowing that a sign was intended, as its name 
imports, to t»nvey intelligence to those who 
canont read, he had caused one, the production 
of an eminent artist in this line, to be suspended 
from the front of his mansion. In the back 
ground of this s3rmbolic repres^tation was 
depicted a number of mariners, enjoying them- 
selves in various manners; smoking, drinking, 
or listening to the notes of a fiddle, while, in 
the centre, the principal light fell upon the 
figure of a youthful sailor, indulging in the 
Jhdght of marine joviality, dancing a hornpipe, 
with a bottle in one hand and a glass in the 
other; beneath whose feet, still further to display 
the animating powers of liquor, music, and danc- 
ing, was inscribed a doggrel legend, too long 
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for repetotiop, the object of whidi was, tbal 
^Jack was now reaUy aUve.^ The laivUfwd 
of this place was an 'andent mariner,' mho 
had faced dai|9»r in almoat eveiy shape in which 
it can enooiinlcr a sailor, and wbo.had scttigjit it 
in almost every place where it was to he foiiod. 
He was the only son of the former proprielior of 
the house ; buty at an early ags^ he had quitted 
his pafeeraal roof, and had gone to sea, and 
nearly forty years of his life iiad be^ spent in 
tfiBi?endng the ocean. Dam^ this time, his 
father had died, bis mother had rotmarmd, and 
ooQyeyed the house to another parson, and 
also ; and, ^Hben he vetumed, he found that 
was utterly unknown, And that « nieoe, nearif 
his own age, the daughter €i bis eldest oat^y 
WHS his only iivmg rektisn* 

Years had ^ffoetixaQy cooled ins Uood, and 
dlayed the thirst of adventure Ibat bad caused 
him to quit his parents, nnd go to sea. Me had 
become prudent w and n^ar, and be was, when 
discharged, ^entitled to a laxge diare of pria^ 
moneys the accumubutton of many years. Ha 
iMolvedy therefnne, to remain on sbore; and, by 
wny of aettUog himself for iife, be purchased 
the houB3 in u^hioh be bad been IxyrU) MMAUed 
his ai^ed niece behind the bar, and .eoouneniM^^ 
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btisiiiefia with dl the regularity to whkh he had 
been accustomed in his early youth. 

^I have had oonsiderftble experience' in the 
diaracters of Englidb seamen, and I am far 
from believing them to be that open-hearted, 
generous, thoughtless race of men they are ima- 
gined to be, by those who are not intimately ac- 
quainted with th^n. On the contrary^ Iknow 
them to be, like all uncultivated beings^ knavish, 
selfish, and malevolent ; and i' am well awai« 
that their apparent generosity^ when on shore, 
is only the lavish expenditure of ignorance. 
From this unfavourable character my host of 
the ' Jovial Sailors' was an exception. His 
manner was somewhat stem and poisative ; but, 
if he had about him none of the thoughtlessness 
of the sailor, he had none of the duplicity which 
thoughtlessness, (as' it is termed) usually ooo- 
oeals; He was strict and correct in all his 
^deflliogs, and be expected the same in all who 
dealt with' him; yet he was really kind Bsod 
generous, whoever an opportunity offered for 
^^cising those virtues. These particulars of 
jpis tiioracteF and history I gleaned, while con- 
fined for about a week in Ins house, during 
%hich time I experienced the greatest kindness 
ismd attention from him and his niece. 
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**I had scarcely been returned home ttn 
days, when our prosperity and all my hopes 
were utterly destroyed, by an unexpected event, 
which invoWed more than ourselves in ruin. 
To meet the bills which we had given for 
several extensive orders on our manufacturers, 
we had collected almost the whole of our debts, 
and placed the money, as it came in, in the 
hands of a banker of great credit and long 
standing. It would, perhaps, have been im^ 
posable, at any other time, to have found the 
property of the firm so entirely out of our 
hands. We had a vast consignment of goods 
afloat, the greater part of which had sailed; 
and, indeed, the last vessel in which we had 
made a shipment was below the Hope. We 
had executed many commissions from the 
country, which had exhausted the remainder 
of our supplies for the time being, and we had 
not long furnished most of our 'London cus- 
tomers with fresh assortments. Just at tb&t 

critical moment, the bank of Messrs. B 

stopped ipa3nnent, and all our money was sunk 
in that gulpli, which swalloWed so much city 
wealth, and spread so much consternation among 
merchants. 

*^ I shall not describe the distress of our minds, 
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at finding our hopes blasted by this fatal bank- 
ruptcy ; for I do not wish to think again of my 
own state of- mind at that time. — We, too, 
became, bankrupts, and every thing, househokl 
and stock, was given up to the commissioners. 
I am happy, however, in knowing now that 
our creditors lost nothing, for our bankruptcy 
was ultimately superseded; but, long before 
our affairs were settled, I had given up alt 
wishes to renew busings. The shock I felt 
was intolerably, and, whilst suffering under its 
violence, I hurried to the ^Jovial Sailors,^ as 
to a retreat in a time of misfortune. I felt 
de»rous of hiding myself from all my former 
friends and acquaintances, as if I had been guilty 
of a crime, and, though I heard that Robert 
Woolcraft was inquiring and seeking for me, 
I remained secluded in my lodgings, not even 
letting my father know the place of my re- 
sidence, though I informed him of my being in 
London. 

'^^ At the Jovial Sailors I formed a thousand 
extravagant plans for my future disposal, and 
relished those most which were least concordant 
with reason and practicability. At last my 
landlord, who knew my situation, and who had 
become the only confidant of my v>ild schemes, 
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came to me one day, and told me that Capt. 

P ■ , of the B , Greenlandman, wanted 

a steward and clerk for a voyage, and asked me 
if I should like the birth. The idea of going to 
Greenland was to me at that time much what 
sailing to the "East Indies was two hundred years 
back, an adventure full of risk and difficulty, 
and I caught at the prcqposal somewhat, (I am 
afraid) as a man snatches up a pistol unth the in- 
tention ofblowing out his brains. I was delighted, 
in my desperation, with the prospect of encounter- 
ing danger, and of adding bodily suffering to my 
mental agony, and I engaged myself to do 
every thing required, for the pay that was 
offered, without consideration, and without 
desire to render the situation better than I 
found it. My little stock of ready money I 
mostly exhausted in fitting myself, or rather in 
letting my landlord fit me out, with necessary 
dothing ; and I sailed on my first voyage to 
these seas more miserable and desolate than if 
I had been a convict torn from a starving £Eunily. 
I must here tell you of the great kindness of 
my landlord, which I did not discover till I had 
nearly completed my expedition. I had given 
him my purse, requesting him to deduct his 
own due for my board and -lodging first, and 
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then to procure me what he thought I might 
require at sea, as he had volunteered to do ; 
and so he did, as I imagined ; but when we 
were making Shetland, on our way home, I 
looked for my purse, intending to buy some 
trifles on the island, for my parents, and I 
found in it all the cash, excepting what had 
been laid out for my equipment, together with 
a receipt for my expences at the Jovial Sailors, 
and a note, in the hand-writing of my host, 
beggmg me not to be angry, and informing 
me that he would not take a farthing from me, 
until I was as well off as before, if he were to 
go on board the tender for want of it. This 
benevolence I have not forgotten; and it has 
been my happiness to be the means of intro- 
ducing this worthy man to a friend, who will 
ever stand betwixt him and misfortune. 

^^ I spent four years in the Greenland service, 
and one and a half in a voyage to the South Seas, 
during which time I became boat-steerer, har- 
pooner, and mate ; for I took great liking to the 
sea, and I had conceived a violent disgust 
against the land. I never returned to London, 
but with a feeling of hatred towards the place, 
as if the scenery had been an accomplice in my 
loss ; and I always set off immediately to M« 

VOL. I. o 
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whither my hiher had retired, taking a boat up 
the river, that I might avoid setting my foot 
upon the detested ground that bore it. Om 
motive was, I believe, to avoid the chance of 
meeting my old associates, when I was ib 
bufluiess ; and J even feared to encounter Bobert 
Woolcraft, though he never ceased trying to re- 
claim me from my vagabond life, and told my 
father he would set me up again in the wooUea 
trade, if I would relinquish the 8ea.-^Thia offer, 
however, I refused; for I had formed new 
habits, and any thing referring to my former 
state was displeasing. 

<< Upcxi my return from my fifth voyi^, I 
called, as usual, first of all upon my -landlord of 
the Jovial Sailors, with whom I always stayed 
one night, before I went any where else. Next 
morning, I hired a sailing-boat, and took my 
course up the river to M , and landed early 
near the lane that runs up to my father's cottage. 
I had proceeded but a few paces when I found 
myself caught by the arm, and on looking round 
I saw Robert Woolcraft. I could not look upon 
him and be angry ; nor had I any reasoa 
for being so, hut my foolish bitterness of spirit 
towards every thing that reminded me of my 
downfall. In a few minutes, we were all as wfe 
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used to be, and I regretted that I had before 
avoided him ; though not that I had refused 
his proffered assistance, for I could not have 
brought myself to renew my business. 

^*^He accompanied me to my father^s, and told 
me that he would get me appointed commander 
of any vessel I would name, within the sphere 
of his influence ; and he begged me not to deny 
him the pleasure of at least bettering my for- 
tunes. I could not have refused him, when I 
heard him speak, even if the request had . been 
to my disadvantage ; and by my choice I was 

made captain of the H , from which, after 

three years, I got removed into this ship ; and 
now, begging your pardons for troubling you 
with this long digression concerning myself, I 
will show you what it has to do with the history 
of my friend. 

*^ Before I proceed, however, I must inform 
you, that Mrs. Robert Woolcraft, after remain- 
ing for four years without children, had at 
length borne a son, to the great delight of the 
elder Woolcraft, who, on this occasion, became 
reconciled to his daughter-in-law ; but his happi^ 
ness was but of short duration, another apoplectic 
stroke carried him off, within six months after 
the birth of his grandchild. The reason why 

o 2 
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he had so earnestly desired that Robert should 
have a son now became visible, for, by his will, 
written but a few days before his death, he 
settled his estate upon this grandchild ; or, in 
case of his decease, upon any other son Robert 
might have. Robert he appointed trustee, 
allowing him to retain, in that capacity, four-fifths 
of the annual income of the property ; so that, 
though the estate was nominally left to his grand- 
son, Robert had every advantage of possesion, 
except that he could not alienate it. Indeed, the 
intention of the eider Woolcraft was nothing 
more than to entail the land upon his male 
descendants ; for he willed that, failing Roberts, 
it should be equally divided between the eldest 
sons of his daughters, supposing them both to 
have children, otherwise to the eldest son of her 
who had a family. Female descendants he 
entirely barred, unless there was no male repre- 
sentative ; for, as I have already said, he dis- 
liked leaving property to females, because, upon 
their marriage, they convey it into other families. 
** To each of his daughters, however, he had 
already given a handsome fortune, arid the re- 
midnder of his funded property he devised to his 
widow, for her life, and Robert he leftre^duary 
legatee. 
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Unfortunately, though signed and witnessed 
in such a manner as to render it a legal instru^ 
ment) this will, having been drawn up by the 
testator himself, was wanting in legal precision, 
and admitted of many constructions ; that is, in 
case Robert's son should die, and he should have 
no other male children ; for, otherwise it was 
sufficiently explicit ; but at that time its obscurities 
were little noticed ; it was proved and acted upon, 
and Robert took possession, without any sus- 
picion of future difficulty. 

" During the life of his father, Robert had 
occupied a house at the west end of the town, 
and he still continued to inhabit it after the 
decease of his parent ; for he was a man of elegant 
feelings and accompUshments, and London had 
charms for him, of which the country could not 

^ boast. Nevertheless, he generally qpent the 
summer at his estate ; and as his mother was now 
dead, and her property had devolved upon him, 

' he devoted the greater part of it to the improve- 
ment of his land ; and he not only adorned his 
residence and grounds in a magnificent manner, 
but he erected several houses, which, as his 
estate was situated in a healthy and beautiful 
part of the county of Surrey, let to great advan- 
tage ; so that the rents bade fair in a few years 
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to double his income. Having thus brought up 
the stoiy of my friend to the time when we 
again met each other, I shall now proceed, with 
but one other digresaon concerning mysdf. 

** I was very fortunate in the first voyage I 
made as captain, and brought home a full ship; 
the fullest that had been known for many 
years. We came back late, however, and had 
much difficulty in bringing our cargo safe mto 
port ; for the wind blew furiously all along the 
coast, and more than once I feared we should 
gQ down. We got her up at length, and cleared 
her, and put h&t into dock, and Mr. Woolcraft, 
finding me at leisure, invited me to ^nd some 
time at his }K>use. I agreed, .on conditicmhe 
would let me have the honour of attending him 
and Mrs. Woolcraft on an expedition down to 
Woolwich, in my own boat, as they had pro- 
mised before I last left England. 

^*To this no objection was made, for Mr. 
Woolcraft was desirous of seeing the dock-yard, 
and his lady purposed visiting some relations 
.residi^ there ; and we hoisted sail early in the 
morning, with intent of getting back to a late 
dinner, at the house of one of Mr. Woolcraft's 
friends, who was of the party. 

^^ Continued gaiety, from our departure to our 
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return, waited upon our little voyage ; every 
inddent was agreeable, and the cause of increased 
merriment. Soft gales and sunshine seemed 
alone to be permitted on that day ; both, really, 
in the atmosphere, and^ inetaphorically, in the 
feeUngs of my friends and myself. We came 
back to London as unwearied as when we 
quitted it, and spent the evening in hilarity and 
amusement Never have I passed a day witb 
so much happiness, and never may I pass ano^ 
ther which shall terminate so fatally. 

'* The house in which we were entertained was 
in the heart of the city, and from thence I was 
to accompany my friends home in their carriage 
to the west ; for the following day being the 
third anniversary of their only child^s birth, they 
were anxious that I should be with them on the 
occasion. 

'^ Just after midnight, when we were about to 
sit down to supper, one of those long nervous 
knocks that presage misfortune was heard at 
the door ; and, almost immediately, a person 
rushed into the room, to say that the house of 
Mr. Woolcraft was in flames. Robert hastened 
down stairs, and I instantly followed him. We 
threw ourselves into a hackney coach, and drove 
rapidly forward, and never shall I forget the 
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impatience I felt to readi the burning; maoaoiiy 
wheo I saw the distant sky reddened by the 
blaie of fire» while we were so many miles away. 

'< We qmckly arrived at the scene of taror, 
and to the latest day of my existence I shall 
recollect the fearful energy with which my 
friend f<»t3ed his way through the. crowd, and 
the wild anxiety with which he inquired for his 
child. But all our researches were vain — the 
very firemen, the only permanoit spectators, 
could only tdl us, that, when they first came, the 
house was enveloped in flame ; but they added, 
that when they arrived they had seen persons 
busily engaged in moving out the goods, and 
that it was not probable that those, who bad 
been so solicitous to preserve the property, would 
have suffered the inmates to perish. This was 
all the intelligence we could obtain, although 
we pursued our inquiries during the greater 
part of the night; for, what we could learn. firom 
the neighbours only tended to confirm, but not 
to add to our information. 

'^ On the day following this night of misery, 
we renewed our search, but with the same want 
of success, or rather we discovered much that 
only aggravated and rendered certain our fears 
of the worst. When the fire broke oyt, the 
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coachman and footman had set out with the 
carriage for the city ; th^ other servants, taking 
advantage of the absence of their master and 
mistress, had gone to visit their friends, and 
the house had been left to the care of the nursery 
maid, who had indeed prompted her fellow 
servants to quit it. She was missing^ and we 
could only conjecture that she, together with 
her young charge, had fallen a sacrifice to the 
flames. 

** As all our efforts to discover this servant 
were unavailing, we next endeavoured to trace 
the furniture that had been removed; hoping 
to acquire some information from those engaged 
in conveying it away ; but, strange to say, we 
were still unsuccessful ; for, though we actually 
discovered some of the persons who had lent 
their assistance during the fire, they could give 
us no intelligence. All they knew was soon 
told : they had been directed by a man in 
livery, whom they took for a servant belonging 
to the house, for they were casual passengers 
and volunteers, hastily assembled by the alarm 
of fire, and knew nothing of Mr. Woolcraft, 
or his establishment. The neighbours, who 
had also seen the furniture carried out, con- 
curred in this statement. They had observed 

o 3 
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a man in livery bnsilgr emfdajed, and had, of 
course, imagined tbat be was in the aarvioe of 
die owner of die house ; for it is natural to 
suppose^ that they were too much occupied wiUi 
the care ef their own safety, to be particular in 
their observations. 

** One person, indeed, a servant in the house 
directly opposite that of Mr. Wocdcraft, de« 
dared that, soon after the fire was discovered, 
she being in her bed-room, which looked into 
the street, distinctly saw through the windows 
of the burmog house the nursery-maid, with 
idiose person she was weU acquainted, hasten 
up the sturs. She traced her, she said, from 
window to window, by the light of the flames, 
in which she was sometimes enveloped, till she 
reached the landing-place of the floor on which 
the nursery was dituated ; she then lost sight of 
her for a moment; but presently she again 
appeared, bearing a child in her arms, and 
rushed hastily down the stairs, but stopped 
immediatdy opposite a window, at a place where 
the raging of the fire seemed to deny a passage. 
Our informant then described, with a degree 
of strength and accuracy which no imagination 
could have furnished, the terror and hesitation 
of the nursery-maid. She saw her, she said. 
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first ron a few pAces up stains^ then des^oendy 
then ofien the wilidow, as if to eall for help5 
and then desperately plunge into the fire. She* 
had given her up fnr.lost^ when she again per- 
ceived her through the next window, still bearing 
the infant ; but she never saw her afterwards ; 
and, though she watched the door with the 
greatest anxiety, she did not see her come mto 
the street. At the smne time> she admitted, 
that the crowd was so dense that she might have 
parsed unnoticed, but she observed, that when 
she lost sight of the nursery-maid, there had been, 
a loud outcry iu the street^ and from the sudden 
spouting of the flames from the windows, she ima- 
gined that the floor had at that instant fallen in. 
** Thisappetured almost decisive; yet even here 
the father could discover some pounds for hope, 
and his opinion was strengthened by the report 
of the firemen, and others employed to dig 
amid the ruins, that no remains of bodies could 
be discovered. A search was immediately 
instituted, among all the hospitals and work- 
houses in the neighbourhood, where it was pro- 
bable the servant might have been carried, had 
she been rescued from the flames. Descriptions 
of her person were published^ and rewards were 
piFered to any one who could giye the slightest 
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inibnnatioD oonoerning her, — ^but all in vain ; and 
at length the hopes and anxieties of the parents, 
settled down into a gloomy uncertainty, an 
anwilliiqrness to believe the worst, yet an inca^ 
padty to disprove it 

** The earnestness and avidity with which my 
friends had hitherto sought their child, had 
blinded them to every other conaderation. If 
they had inquired for the furniture, said to have 
been removed, they had merely thought <^ it as 
connected with their son ; but I, who. though 
extremely interested, had not the feelings of a 
parent, considered the disappearance of the 
property as not the least extraordinary part of 
the affair, and t privately set on foot the most 
minute inquiries, to ascertain whither it had 
been conveyed. I did this privately, because I 
would not, if unsuccessful, renew their grief, by 
detailing to them the failure of my endeavours. 
It was most singular, that I could not trace a 
single article beyond the street in which the late 
residence of my friends was situated, although I 
empioyefd a police officer, (a being who holds 
the place in modem times that a blood-hound 
occupied in ancient days), to assist me ; but the 
retreat had been so artfully conducted, that iff 
set the penetration even of a police officer at 
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defiance. At first, I felt iDclined to connect 
the disappearance of the maid with the loss of 
the property; but, at length, I altered my 
opinion, and concluded that the girl had indeed 
perished, and that the furniture had been con- 
veyed away by some of those infamous villains 
who are ever on the watch at a fire, to add still 
further to the calamities of the sufierers, by 
stealing any thing that can be snatched from the 
burning dwelling. It would be needless to 
detail all my hopes, and all my disappointments ; 
suffice it to say, that, after many weeks of useless 
labour, I gave up the search, convinced, from 
all I could learn, that the nursery-maid and the 
infant had died in the flames. 
' " The state of torpid repose that follows violent 
mental exertion is universally known. From 
this gloomy mode of existence Robert slowly 
revived. His wife, also, cast it aside ; but she 
did not recover her former health. She seemed 
to have assumed a new state of being, she became 
one of those fragile forms which are animated by 
afire that, while it elevates them above mortality, 
is gradually destroying them. The flush of health 
had given place on her cheek to a hectic glow ; 
her eye sparkled, but it was with the gleam of 
another world ; she moved and looked with the 
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quidmes tnd inteiisity of a being which had 
thrown off its load of mortality, and acquired^ 
in thk world, an inocn-poieal and spiritual cha- 



^ Years passed on without cauang any im- 
provement in her health ; her life continued as 
it were gradually to exhale; she seemed £»* ev& 
hovmng on the brink of the graye<-*now appa- 
rently on the point of entering — ^then retiring 
from it, and r^j^aining somewhat of m<»re vigorous 
texture. I shall not dwell on the sorrows of her 
husband. The death of his son he had in some 
d^ree recovered, but the continued illness of 
his wife seemed to communicate itself to his mind. 
He became nervous and agitated, and perpetually 
on the watch for misfortunes; his kind and 
tender feelings appeared tobe continually irritated 
by anxiety, and the firm and generous tone of hb 
mind seemed to have ^ven place to a morbid 
sensibility of evil — ^but, wounded as he was by 
domestic calamity, he was destined to receive 
another blow from his family. 

<< His eldest sister was married to (me of those 
greedy and discontented men, who conceal their 
selfishness under a pretended zeal for strict and 
unrelenting justice. This man affected to believe 
that, as Mr. Woolcraft was without children, (for 
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he bad had but one smce the disappeataooe of 
hb son, and tiuxt had died), he had no loHg^ a 
^ht to the estate ; and that> according to the 
will of the late possessor, it descended to the son 
of the eldest daughter. He made up a long 
declaration, of the pain it gave him to add to the 
sorrow of his brother-in-law, but he averred that 
duty towards his own offspring obliged him to 
see them righted ; and, finally, pretending to 
believe himself extremely injured, he declaimed 
loudly against what he termed the infamous 
conduct of Mr. Woolcraft, in retaining possession 
of a property to which he had no claim, and, 
although it seemed evident to all that he had not 
the least chance of success, he yet persisted in 
bringing his claims to trial. 

'^Notwith^tandmg this man^s pretensions to 
strict justice, he seemed to forget that the son of 
this younger sister was, by the terms of the will, 
entitled to share with the son of the eldest. — But 
the husband of that lady thought proper to bring 
the circumstance to his remembrance. He, 
therefore, became a party to the proceedings, 
which now began to assume all the character of 
the most hostile suit; for it id astonishing how 
soon the feelings become embittered, and the 
mind urged forward to extremity, when once 
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the diftreDt branches of a hknUj ha^e set 
themselTes in open array against each other. 

^^Thetwopluntiflb, likeravenous animals after 
they had been a short time on the scent, seemed 
to rusii forward in their career of avarice with 
redoubled fiuy; they availed themselves of 
every opportunity, and took advantage, however 
ungenerously, of every weakness. The very 
misfortunes of Mr. Woolcraft, which had ren- ^ 
dered him indecisive, slow, and indifferent, were 
to them reasons why they should push him with 
vigour, inasmuch as he was less capable of 
defending himself. 

** Unfortunately, the letter and the spirit of the 
win were at variance, and afforded ample matter 
for the exercise of legal acuteness and legal 
duplicity. I say of legal acuteness, for, to my 
simple comprehension, there seemed to be no 
difficulty at all, since the estate was evidently 
left, together with four-fifths of the income, to 
Robert for his life, in trust for his son, if he had 
one ; or else, for the sons of his sisters. Some 
doubts, indeed, might have arisen, whether he 
ought not to pay this one-fifth to these sons ; 
but even this is doubtful ; for, as he was under 
forty, there was no reason why he should not 
yet have more sons himself, in which case no 
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other persons could in any manner pretend to 
the property. We sailors, however, have very 
imperfect ideas of law, whatever we may have 
of equity ; for the lawyers on the opposite side 
could find innumerable reasons, why Robert 
had no claim whatevelr to the property his 
father had been so anxious to secure to him ; 
and I must say for his legal advisers, that they 
found arguments equally good to oppose them ; 
so that one point was no sooner decided than 
another was started, and every term produced 
a new trial, or a rule to shew cause why a new 
trial should not be granted. This persecution, 
for my friend felt every thing a persecution that 
withdrew his attention from his wife, lasted two 
years ; at the end of which time it was more 
involved and perplexed than it was at the begin-^ 
ning ; and it at length appearing, that the infe- 
rior courts could not bring it to a conclusion, 
the pluntijffs threw, the cause, with all its doubts 
and difficulties, into chancery. The paralizing 
influence of this powerful court suspended for 
a while the animation of all parties ; but to Mr. 
Woolcraft this suspension was little better than 
death, for it now appeared that the letter of the 
will might be interpreted so much against bim, 
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tkMi it ^riB dNNigfat expedient to sequeBtrate the 
dM f wt ed estate, dll the caae was decided. 

**This kng and expensive suit, the illiiesB 
of his wilc^ and many losses^ arising generally 
fioas miwplarcd kindness, had much impaired 
the fortune of my fiknd. A stiU larger portion 
of his funded property had been expended in 

hflKAing and improTing the very land he 
now so likely to lose. He was, besides, 
oonssdcrsbly involred, owing to the failure of a 
oonoon to which he had advanced money, and 
for soQoe of the debts of which he had rendered 
himself liable; the seqaestnUion of the estate, 
tfaerefixe, to him was ruin. 

^ When this new misfortune arrived, Robert 
Woolcraft might be said to stand almost alone 
in the world. The iUness of his wife, and the 
consequent seclusion in which he had lived, had 
driven away many of his fonner associates; 
several of his friends had died, and he had 
taken no pains to cultivate others, and the few 
dial remained stood alodT, now that difficulty 
bq^an to environ him. I had again become 
his only adviser; and to me he detailed his 
sorrows. * My finend,' said h^ < it is not for 
myself I suffer^ God knows: to my withered 
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fbelipgs and breaking heattf poverty is no pain- 
ful addition ; but my wife ! she who has been 
so long accustomed to ease ; the only alleviation 
of whose misery is the gratification of those 
little wants which the blighting of her more 
serious hopes and duties have rendered the sole 
solace of her existence : — to know that she 
must su£Per the bitterness and the privations 
of penury ; to see her sinking day by day ; to see 
her die, perhaps, from the mere want of what 
are to her the necessaries of life — Good Grod J I 
cannot bear the thought !^ 

^^ He walked about the room in great dota- 
tion, and I vainly endeavoured to calm him. 
^ When I reflect,^ said he, 'that all this misery 
has been inflicted by my sisters^ husbands— men 
to whom my purse and my interest have alw^s 
been qpen, and whose bars would have had the 
estate — all they contend for — ^in a few years, by 
the course of nature !' 

'^ ^ My dear friend,^ interrupted I, ' this is 
lio time for such reflections; let us consider 
how to discharge your debts, and y^t retain 
enough for y6u, till you are reinstated in the 
property.' 

** * That is impossible,^ said he ; ' were I to-pay 
every one, I should not have one hundred 
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pounds left in the worid. You know not the 
anditj with which men now call for moniey, — 
men who fonnerly would scarcely make out 
th^ bills, even when I sent for them, — who 
would rather that their accounts should run on 
for yearsy so eager were they to secure my 
custom, now importune for every farthing, as 
if thor existence depended upon it ; and I wiO 
pay them ! yet, good God ! what misery shall 
I bring upon — ' ^ No, no/ interrupted T, * do 
not pay them now. They can as well afford to 
be without their money now, as when you were 
rich. Besides, you will deprive yourself of 
the means of carrying on the suit ; and, by 
preserving the life of your wife, you will yet 
have something to give you spirit tcjfc the con^ 
tention ^uit the country ; you can live cheaper 
on the continent, and can send over your savings 
to liquidate your debts.*" He seemed pleased with 
the idea; but I saw that he was too undecided, 
and too much weakened by ill-health and mis- 
fortune, to put it in immediate practice. His 
spirits, however, in isome degree revived, and I 
left him more determined to resist his difficulties 
than when I came. 

^ Some days after this conversation, I had 
occasion to go to M ■, where my father still 
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resided ; and in the evening, Rohiert Woolcraft 
suddenly rushed into the parlour, where we 
were sitting, and hastily bolted the door behind 
him. His look was so haggard, wild, and 
terrified, that I became seriously alarmed, and 
I led him gently into another room, to inquird^ 
the reason of his unexpected appearance — ^ I 
am pursued,' he exclaimed, < hunted by the 
vilest retainers of the law ! * One creditor has 
sent an execution into niy house, a writ is issued 
against my person at the suit of another. Had 
it not been for the courage and presence of 
mind of— of my — Mary— I should have been 
at this moment a prisoner, that first stage on 
the road to destruction. Yet they scented me 
and chased me all through Middlesex, but I 
escaped them over Fulham Bridge.' • 

"*Then for to-night you are safe,' said I, 
^ their writ is of no service in this county.' 

" * Yes, for to-night,' he exclaimed ; * but 
to-morrow——' 

** « My dear Robert,' said I, * allow me to act 
for you — ^by to-morrow you shall be in a place of 
safety.' 

" *Good God !' cried he, * that I, who have had 
so high' a name in the city, whose bare wor<} 
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would have been taken for thousands, should 
now be driven forth a beggar !^ 

<* < Such reflections will only incapacitate you 
for acting,^ replied I : * drive them from your 
mind, and all will yet be well ; or, at least, not 
so ill as it now appears. When your creditors 
perceive you are out of their reach, they will 
willingly enter into arrangements with me, for 
payment at a distant period, — but we can talk 
of these matters when you are in a place of 
security.^ 

'* I knew that we had not a moment to lose, for 
I was aware that that night was the only time 
when my friend could effect his escape. I, there- 
fore, proceeded to the nearest inn, and took a 
diaise, desiring the postiliont o drive to Black- 
friars^ bridge. An ill-looking fellow, the bailiff 
who had pursued Robert through Middlesex, 
instantly hired another chaise, and followed us, 
(for he had planted himself outside our house, 
no doubt to track the footsteps of his prey,) but 
I cared not for him, for I knew his writ was of 
no service in Surrey. We arrived at Blackfriars' . 
Bridge, a short time before our pursuer, and I 
instantly hired a boat ; but we had scarcely got 
clear of the craft about the stmrs, when I saw 
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our enemy jump into another wherry, and shove 
off. I was, and am still, so ignorant of legal 
jurisdictions, that I knew not what power his 
writ might have on the river ; but there I was 
on my own element, and, perhaps, you may laugh 
at me when I tell you, that I, who had no idea 
of resisting an officer in the execution of his 
hateful duty on shore, should certainly have 
knocked him overboard, had he attempted to 
make a capture of my friend on the Thames. 
Luckily, however, we had no necessity for such 
a dangerous measure; for I no sooner saw our 
follower fairly afloat, than I took an oar, and 
encouraging my waterman by the promise of a 
liberal reward, we soon left our pursuer behind 
us. We landed at the Old Swan Stairs, hastened 
up to Comhill, where we hired a coach, and 
drove rapidly to the Minories, where we left 
our vehicle, in order to break the scent, and 
running down to St. Catherine's, embarked in 
another boat, and were soon in the centre of the 
river, amid a confusion of ships and barges, 
which, together with the darkness of the night, 
would have sheltered us even if the bailiff had 
been at our heels. 

^^ I had previously determined to proceed 
to the habitation of my ancient friend, the 
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landlord of the Jovial Sailors. The tide was 
Mling, and we went rapidly down the river, 
and quickly landed at the stairs, leading to the 
little alley in which he dwelt ; and from thence I 
carried Mr. Woolcraft into the parlour, behind 
the bar, by a private door, through which none 
but particular friends of mine host were allowed 
to enter. 

*' My landlord was rejoiced to see me, for I had 
paid him my annual visit, and be did not 
expect that I should call upon him again, tUI 
the following spring ; and as I knew his seaman> 
like abhorrence of all connected with the law, 
whom he never named but by the title of sharks, 
an appdlation he bestowed on all from the 
highest to the lowest inclu^vely, I felt that I 
should serve my friend, by hinting the dan- 
gerous situation in which he was placed. 

*^ My host was delighted at this proof of ooit- 
iSdence, and declared that his guest should be 
safe, if he called in half Rotherhithe to prot^t 
him. * I have,^ said he, ^ an excellent room up 
stairs, which you, Captain Shafton, have never 
seen. — I mean the one that is usually occupied 
by Captain Eastland, but he is now ludcBy 
absent, on a voyage to Hamburgh. — I protiiise 
you they will no more be able to find him there, 



than if he were at the iwttom of the bqr of 
BiaeBry, which you know, has never yet been 
jEsbthomed.'-^ And Til take, care his being there 
•hall not get wind, for III trust none of my 
women to attend him ; they are naturally 
^iffious, and given to tattling, especially vrhea 
they ou^t to hold their tongues/ 
• " * Surely you can trust your niece, my kind 
and affectionate nurse ?^ said I. 

^ * I'd sooner trust my nephew/ replied my 
landlord ; ^ though he is so joung, you may 
trust to him, as you would to the north star.^ 

" Presuming that my friend wotdd be equally 
well attended by either, I thought it most prvP 
dent not to interfere m a question so delicate as 
the rektive merits of the niece and nephew, 
{a£ the latter of whom I had never before 
heard,) of my landlord. I, therefore, requested 
that Mr. Woolcraft might be shewn to the 
room intended for him ; and our host, taking a 
candle, lighted us up the ill-contrived stairs of 
his oddly-^sonstructed dwelling. The upper 
part tif the house contuned such a confusion 
of passages, stairs, and cbambersy that I have 
often been puzzled to imagine -^how the builder 
had accumulated so much disorder in so small 
li^ space. Nevertheless, in one comer of this 

VOL, I. P 
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ItbTrioUi was placed a loom, much bettet ih^ti 
I bad expected to find in the Jpvial Sailors ; 
for, though not lofty, it was large, and its 
projecting bow-window reodeired its appearance 
both ancient and interesting. The ^fumiture, 
however, was strictly modem,, and^ howevei; 
my fancy may have led me to admire the dwel- 
lings of our forefathers, I have always had a 
high value for the domestic conveniences of 
modem times. My host, I suppose, perceived 
my astonishment, to find that he, possessed a 
place fitted up with so much attentioa. He, 
therefore, informed me, that in his youth, it 
had been the best room in the house, and oc- 
cupied every evening by a select party of bIock< 
makers; but that, in process of Ume, these 
worthies having been gathered to their fathers, 
and none having arisen to supply their place, the 
room had been degraded to a receptacle for 
lumber ; and so it had remmned till spme time 
after he, the present landlord, had taken pos- 
session. But some years after he became pro- 
prietor. Captain Eastland^ going by chance into 
it, had taken a liking to it, and bad agreed tq 
occupy it, whenever he resided in London, and 
for his convenience it had been fitted up as I 
now saw it Such was the history f)£ the chan^r 
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))0r, whidi my host detailed to Mr. Wookraft 
irnd myself, very Iktle, as you may imagine^ 
to the gratification of either of us ; for, pa'haps, 
of all uninteresting tales, the account of the 
mutations of a bed-room is one of the most 
tedious^ to a man in difficulties, 

" Having seen that my friend had every con* 
venience, of which the melancholy circumstances 
in which be was placed would admit, I left him, 
in cffder to visit Mrs, Woolcraft, and assure 
her of the safety of her husband ; but before I 
quitted the house, I stepped into the little 
parlour, to make some further arrangements 
with the landlord. While I was talking with 
him, his nephew came in, a handsome youth, 
of some ten years of age, with whose features I 
felt extremely familiar, although I could not 
distinctly recollect having seen them before. 
As my eye mechanipally wandered over him, I 
could not help calling to mind that I had often, 
heard my . host affirm that his niece, who was 
nearly as old as himself, was the only relation 
he had in the world, and, suspecting that this 
youth was more intimately related to hhn than 
he acknowledged, I jocul^ly repeated to him the 
^mmon jest .of.the man who said he never had 
4 mother, beo^use he .was the son of his aunt. 

p 2 
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^ My kMt iindemood the aHimm, Imt taiit 
wwmistakeD. * The boy/ said he^'k the boa of 
aomepec^ile who lodged with mew Hisfathcrcfied 
pRmatiirdy, and his mother^ aftar being redoeed 
to great distiesBy nun a way — ^I ha^e kept him ever 
aDoe» and I mean to leave him what I hove^ 
Ibr I have no rehitions ;--and I caQ liim 117 
nephew, because lus parents were not very 
respectable people^ and 1 msh to bring him op 
to think himself related to somebody of good 
dtturacter, as it may have an eflfect upon Us 
own.* 

' ** Although I had no right to expect thia 
explanation, I was highly pleased with it, as it 
shewed me that my landlord, notwithstandn^ 
his rough extericnr, united good sense to kind* 
ness of heart, and I left him, convinced diat 
Mr. Wookraft would meet with all those atten- 
tions from him which a man in his punfial 
situation required. 

^ I must confess, that I approadied ' the 
residence of Mrs. WoolcraA; with the most 
mehmcholy forebodings, and that, when I 
knocked at the door, I emkavoured to prepara 
myself for a scene of misery; but I was 
i^greeaUy disappointed. Her ispirit, which 
had so long lain dormant, appeared to hat6 



BBTtved with the difficulty of her intiiation« 
Those -energies and paanons wfaich^ whik 
Ae was in prosp^ty, had disappeared w 
wasted themselyes on trifles, for want of aa 
object, vf&e now called forth, and directed 
towiurds the preservation of her husbands 
She received me with a degree of gaiety she 
had not lately exhibited; not the forced and 
boisterous glee of mirth, assumed to hide a 
brewing heart, but that tempered cheerfulness 
which arises from a good cause, and a sense of 
d<ung our duty. I laid before her my jdan, 
that her husband should immediately quit 
England, and she willingly agreed to it, desir- 
ing to see him before he departed, to maka 
final airangements for joining him xm the eon^ 
tinent . 

** The following evening, she met me, by ap^ 
pointment, at the house of a friend in the city^ 
and I conveyed her to a private wharf, . where I 
bad my own boat in waiting ; and I could not 
but remark, how resolutely she, who had lately 
shrunk and trembled beneath every breath of 
air, now walked through the narrow, dark, and 
broken lanes, leading towards the riveiv and 
with how much determination she committed 
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howlf to a frail boat, to crott die pool, si A 
times an unpleasant passage, and, of course^ 
peculiarly so to a delicate female,' tinacqoain ted 
with the water. 

" I felt her shuddtf as we advanced up the 
lane, in which the Jovial Sailors was situated^ 
and shrink closer to me, as the groups of ship^ 
Wrights, watermen, and fish-women, passed 
us, returning to their dwellings; and 1 knew 
she was lamenting that her husband was ob%ed 
to fly for concealment to the haunts of sanilar 
persons ; but she said not a word, and we entered 
unnoticed into the little back parlour. 

<< The landlord's nephew was siting at a table 
with his nominal uncle, «id to shew howamdous 
he was to sorve Mr. Woolcraft, he immediately 
took up a candle, and led the way to the room 
which he occupied. I shall not attempt to 
describe the meeting, for it was one of these 
scenes the melancholy of which is enhanced by 
the affectionate ocmoealment of sorrow, while 
both my friends endeavoured to appear cheerfdii 
and redoubled their grief by not giving it vent. 
At length, however, they became calmer, and 
the unhai^y husband , rang for some wine, to 
refresh his wife after her long night joume^ik 



He was an^wttned- axid attended by the nepbevir 
of tbe host^ who performed his office in a man- 
Tm wbich ^wed 'that, young as he was, be 
appreciated the situation of his guesta. 
^ *^ A man <xf tender feelings, in the situation 
af in J > friend, naturally olings to any^one who* 
spears to sympathize with him ; consequently 
Mr. Woolcraft had attached himself peculiarly 
to thb child. He presented him to his wife,- 
sayuig that he bad been his companion all daiy, 
and dsie, loving everything that her husband 
Ibyed, made him at down by her, and talked to 
him with pleasure. 

r' ♦f We had broi]^ht with us some papers of 
knportaxice to my friend, and Mrs. Woolcraft, 
fearic^ohe mi^ht forget to kave them, arose, 
after, a short time, and, taking them from her 
muff, went towards an escrutoire which stood in 
tb^room, to deposit thmn in safety. I observed 
her .fix her eyes upon it with great agitation, 
and the insitant she 4;q)^ed it, I saw her turn 
p^e, and stagg^ towards a chair. Both her 
bosbaod amd myself ran to prevent her -from 
faUin^^ imagining that she waa fainting from the 
vi61ence of concealed grief. But she did not 
(aiQli and after several iaelfeGtual efforts to speak, 



ahe iliWMfl' inilrtiGakiteiy escIttiiMiy ' Loak d 
that escnitoiie^-did you never see it bcfiae P 

<< We both cast our eyes upon the article she 
pomted outy and the coarietian ioBtantly flashed 
across bur minds, not oidy diat we had seen 
it before^ but that it was one which had fiiiw 
merly beoi in the study of Mr. Woolerafty-and 
which was supposed to have been destroyed 
when the house wlas consumed. 

^'Although we all knew that much of the 
ftimiture of the kte mansion of Mr. Wooleaft 
had been stolen, during the fire, and dtIio«^ 
it was highly probable that tins esenitoirehad 
passed through many hands since that event, 
we all seemed to imagine that we had at ki^i^lii 
got a clue to that mysterious transactioii, «nd I 
instantly called up the landlord, to examine him 
concerning his knowledge of it. He entered 
the room with a seamaurlike bow, and I wns 
about to lead the conversation by degrees to the 
subject I had in view, but Mrs. Woolcrsft ims 
too impatient for a moment's delay.-**-* For Su^ 
ven's sake tell me^^ die cried^ < where yeo 
got that escnitoire?^ My host looked a Utiib 
astonished at bdng thus questioned. - * I 
came honestly by it, ma'am,* said-he, * Aivtf^ 



a 

pedttps, ihme Uhad k fmn did not It be* 
longed to arlodger of mine, wbo ran away, and 
ieft it to pay the lent.^ 

' ^^ Upon hearing this reply, I, who knew more 
«rf the. domestic history of the Jovia) Sailora 
dioD either of my friends, fancied that sdme 
great discovery was aft hand. Though dread- 
&Uy i^tated myself, I l)egged them to be 
cairn. I desired the landlord to be seated, and 
began to examine him ; but I know not how it 
Iotas, T seemed to have lost all presence of mind, 
wad I could only ask how long it was since the 
lodger, who had owned the escratoire, had 
bnsome his tenant. ^ Was he here,' continued I, 
recovering myself a little; and wilHng to assist 
his memory by referring to a particular event, 
^ i^ien I returned from the South Sea ?^ 

*^ ♦ No, not so soon as that,' replied my kind, 
told— ^ Was he here,' cried I, *when I was 
appointed captain ?'— ^ No,' answered my host— 
* but now I recollect, he came here the year 
afteiv-4t was the first of October, in the year 
Ift^. Sure enough, I thought there was some- 
thing wrong, they came so early in the mom- . 
itig; but they said they had brought the fur- 
Btture out of the country.' 

p 3 J 
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*' Thb dedtfitiQii seenied ahnoBt condusrre^ 
for it was on the last nigbt of Sqitember, id 
that same year, that the lioase of Mr. Woe^ 
craft had been oonsamed ; bat proofs stiH 
stronger were ahaost immeffiately adduced. 

^* ' If this escnitoire was miae,* said mj friend^ 
speaking for the first time during this singular 
examination, * there is a secret drawer within it, 
containing some letters, written to me by my 
wife before our marriage, together with eight 
notes of one hundred pounds each ; they were 
there previous to the fire, and they have never 
yet been paid into the bank.' 

^*As he spoke, he arose, and went to the 
escrutoire, and I need not tell you that we 
watched him with breathless attention. Onr 
suspense was soon terminated ; on his touching 
a spHng, a pannel, which appeared to be solid, 
opened, and - displayed a narrow recess, from 
which he drew both the notes and the letters 
he had described. 

^^ This was positive proof, and I saw thai 
Mrs. Woolcraft anticipated the discovery of the 
long lost servant, and seemed to abstract her 
xnind from the present, to cast her eyes into 
futurity. Little did she know how near she 



was to the object .of her wurek . I agaitt en- 
ti«eated her to be ddm, aod to listen^ while I 
oootinued to question thelan^rd. <I think 
I have heard you say/ said I, addresang him, 

* that our young fn^dd here is the son of the 
people you mention? Did he come with them 
when they first arrived ?' 

^^ My landlord did not approve of this ques- 
tion, as tending to render the mother of his 
young favourite contemptible in the eyes of 
her son ; still he determined to adhere to truth. 

" * I cannot but say he did,' replied he, * but 
he is none the worse for that. Whatever his 
mother might b o - ^ 

" * His mother, my friend,' said — I * never 
mind his mother ; but tell us what age he 
appeared to be when first brought here ?' 

" * I heard his mother say,' replied our host, 

* that he was three years old the very day."* 

" * You might heat the woman who called 
harself his mother say so,^ said I, ^ and she told 
the truth ; but I fancy his mother is no 
other than the lady who sits oppodte to us.' 

^' I shall pass over the remainder of that 
night. The recollection of it is like the remem-* 
brance of a dream, or a delirious visioa* It was 
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« Bight of joy, aad yet it left no distinct tner 
upon the memory. 

<< By day-break, next morning, I be^sn my 
teaidi after the fugitive servant, wh(»i, my land* 
lord informed me, he had often seen lurking 
about the neighbouiiiood ; and, after tracing bar 
through various gradaticHOis of misory, I found 
her dying in St Thomas's Hospital. 

^ She screamed and sunk back in her bed 
when she saw me ; fw she instantly reoognixed 
me, though vice and wretchedness had made 
such an alteration in her person, that I could 
not, in the squalid and degraded object before 
me, trace any resemblance to the plump, neat, 
and coquettish nursery-maid of former years. 
She was speedily revived, and she sat up and, 
eyed me with that air of determinaticHi, or ratfa^ . 
recklessness, which is acquired by long acquaint- 
ance with crime. Still, my appearance sealed 
to revive in her the feelings gf better times, and, 
after a few daring but common-place ezpres« 
Mons, she said—* I always thought it would 
end thus. The gallows has haunted me day 
and night, ever since the deed was <ione ; and 
it would be better to die at once, than to hve in 
fear as I have lived. Have you brought an 
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^ffie^r f^-^I fibfttl dkappoint you after all. Thef 
will not hang a dying woman.'* 

^^ Had I been incIiDed to severity, I could 
not have spoken harshly to her, I was ao much 
affected by th3 miserable change she exhUiited. 
Besides, I thought, that, even politically, it was 
bedt to treat her with mildness ; for I knew not 
how far her obstinacy might proceed, if it werfe 
once called forth. 

'* * No, Jahe,^ I replied, * I have not brought 
an officer ; and, far from injuring you, I will do 
all I can to make you comfortable. Only tell 
me what you did with little Robert.^ 

** ' Heaven bless you V said she : * but it is too 
late to serve me, I am dying. Robert lives 

with the landlord of the Jovial Sailors in 

< alley, Rotherhithe, and, I understand, passes 
for his nephew.^ 

'^This was all the confirmation I desired^ I 
eagerly requested her to make a deposition of the 
fact, assuring her of her master'^s forgiveness ; and 
I related to her his difficulties, by way of inter- 
esting her feelings, and convincing her that, by 
giving a fair account of the whole transaction, 
she would make the only reparation in her power 
fen* the evil she had occasioned. This she wil- 
lingly ccxisented to do, and I immediately sent to 
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Ufdoo Haiy^ to procme tk» neeesiasrf Itgtl^ 
aMBttnee. AmagucmtequiddyaUaDded, aad^ 
in bis preseooe, the imfectutuite girl oiade ths 
fallowing oonfeuion. 

** She slated that, some time previous to thefire, 
she became acquainted with a person, who pre- 
tended that he was the steward of a gentleman 
in the neighbourhood ; and that, in order to give 
this person an opportunity to see her in private,' 
she had, on the night in question, knowing that 
her master and mistress were engaged in the city, 
persuaded the other servants to take a holiday ; 
and that when her visitor arrived, he wore a 
great coat, which he refused to pull olGP, and 
which he continued to wear, under pretence of 
having a cold, and fearing the draughts of air is 
the kitchen. 

** She went on to say, that, about the hour of 
ten, she being busy in preparing some supper, 
her visitor went up stairs, which she did not 
notice, he having been often accustomed to do 
so, and that, shortly afterwards, he returned* 
and they sat down to their meal ; but that tbey^ 
were speedily alarmed^by persons knocking at the 
door, saying that the house was on fire. 

** As soon aa the alarm was given, her oom^ 
panion took off his greatpcoat, and she saw that ha 



i«]fl»dre8anGbiolier fslKsteff^rJivery ;^ and hfe imme 
di«bdiy l]^|[»i^in& the mdaCm^^y p^rsons^ some 
of whom were casual paesei^rs, but the. gre«tei:i 
part of whom were his accomplioes, ((Jioiigh they 
all {pretended to he atnuigers to each other), to 
remove the funuture into carts, which they had 
previously provided. 

'^ In the midst of the confusion, she continued, 
she recollected her master's son, and ran upstairs 
and fetched him out of his bed, at the hazard of 
her life. When she descended, the crowd hsid 
become too numerous to allow her visitor to 
plunder any longer with safety ; he, therefc^e, 
led h&t away, dhe allowing him to convey her 
where he pleased, from fear of punishment, if 
she remained. They spent a few hours at a 
house, to which the plunder had been carried, and 
where a partition was made, and {rom thence she 
accompanied the robber to the Jovial Sailors, 
where he had taken a lodging, as he afterwards 
told her, in ccmtemplation of what he had effected* 

^^ She acknowledged she had heard of the 
rewards oj9ered for her, and for the child, whom 
she had often wished to send back, but was 
deterred, both by fear of giving a clue to her 
situation, and by terror of the man who now 
passed for her husband, and who threatened - to 
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murder ber, if she dad uty thing which ccndd 
lead Mr, Wookraft to suqieet she hid esea^Kd 
from the fire. 

** This man, she ocmtiniied, was at leogA de« 
tested in attempting to commit a robbery, id the 
fields near Peckham, on some persons xetumii^ 
from the fair at that village, and was so roughly 
treated by them, that, though he escaped the hands 
of justice, he died in consequence ot the injuries, 
hereoeived* After his decease, havii]^ no longer 
the means of support, die had been obliged te 
part with such of her ill-gotten furniture as had 
not been already sold ; the escrutoire being ^the 
only article she retained* and this she had at 
length left with her landlord, when obliged to 
fly from her creditors, who threatened her with the 
Court of Requests and the Marahalsea. Dzrnen 
by misery and poverty, she had fled from one 
retreat of wretchedness to another, and she had 
now come to the bosfutal to die. She concluded 
by saying, that when she left the Jovial Sailors, 
she had given the cluld of Mr. Woolcralt, ¥> ho 
passed for her son, to the care of the landlcxrd^ 
who was fond of him, and that he had smce de- 
clared to her his intention to adopt him, and 
bring him up as his nej^w. 

This being all that was requisite to identzl^ 
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the childy I thought it uiiDepessary to press her 
further. The oonfeadoa was legally agned, and 
witnessed ; and, leaving some money with her^ 
to procure any additional oomfcxts due might 
require, I hastened to my friends, to rejoice their 
hearts with the confirmation of a truth of which 
indeed none of us entertained any doubts. 

^^ My host was the only person ignorant of thd 
extent of our proceedings ; for, though he had 
learnt much, and suspected more, yet, as he 
knew nothing of Mr. Wodcrafc, he could not 
tell whether the discovery of bis parents was a 
benefit ^r an injury to hid favourite. I now 
thought it proper he should hear die true history 
ci bis adopted nephew ; and I caHed him up and 
detailed the whole of it, beginning with the Sve^ 
and terminating with the confesrion of the former 
nursery maid. 

<< He listened with a d^ee of gravity that I 
thought almost amounted to apathy, but which 
was indeed assumed, to repress the violent joy. 
he felt, and which he feared to exhiUt befora 
such honourable persons as he now discovered 
his guests to be. But his passion could not be 
controlled. Like a statue suddenly animated^ 
he arose, and, as if desirous of exhibiting a 
living representation of the Jovial Sailor over- 
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his doop, he dashed into a honipipe, iirUstling' 
and slampiiig, till the house riiook with his mer* 
riment At loigth, he danced up to his * nephew^ ' 
and catching him in his arms, hhibbered oiH 
Oongratulations; and then recollecting himsdf, he- 
bagged pardon of all around. I cannot saj I 
saw anything very ludicrous in this scene, yet 
I know not what catne over me, I could not 
help laughing outrageously > I hardly knew why,* 
and immecKately. afterwards oying almost as- 
pltetifully as my host * hisiself. I recovered 
myself, however, as quickly as I could, and, to 
hide my confusion, I began to moralize, jAririy 
provii^ to Mr. Woolcraft, that had not his 
funily impelled him to fly by all the violence cf 
persecution, he would not have been obliged to 
seek for shdter in the Jovial Sailors, and con^ 
sequently would not have discovered his son* 

*^ Nobody^ was, however, in the humour to 
listen to moral deductions, and I, at length, was 
obliged to abandon the field to the landlord, who 
was busy detailing the youthful history of liis 
^nefdiew;* a tale to wfaksh I thought my fnenib 
listened with more fdeasure than they would to 
the most escquiHite moral that ever was drawn 
ftom history or fable* I^ thereftn^ quitted tfair 
Jindal'^SailK% and w^ntto the house of Mr; 
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Woderaflt, to see how bffairB >r^^ gdng-oa" 
there; for Lknew not what steps' the oreditors- 
might take, now both my friead and his wife 
had dicappeatred. 

' ^^ I bai taken care to have fieverai witnesses 
t6 the deposition of the former nursery maid ; 
kilelligenoe of the recovery of the lost son had, 
ootusequently, got to ■ ■ street before I wrived' 
there. The first persons I met, on entering the 
house, were the two creditors, whose severe 
measQPes had obliged my friend to fly. They 
had both ecme to ^apologize for tb^ folly, (as 
they DOW called it,) to inform me that they had 
withdrawn their proceedings, and tojissure me 
that they had commenced them entirely against 
their own inclinations, solely to gratify their' 
wives. ^ It is astoni^ng what complaisance men 
have for the widies of their wives, on similar 
occasicAs. 

^< They hsA scarcely retired, when several 
fii^d9Qf Mr. Woolcr^t^scame in, persons whom 
some imfortmiate circumstance or other had 
pcevented from visiting him for the last year or 
two,, but who now appeared with most liberai 
cffsrs'of their hearts and. purses, begging me to 
ixdfbirm him he was at liberty to draw upon them 
iotm^ sumLhe idigbt r^mre ;iandassuringjme| 
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that they wished for no security with so honoiir^' 
able a oiao. What«i»Tery singuhir, neither the 
creditors nor these liberal friends had heard of 
the recovery of the heir ; at least they said so^ 
and it would be Tery imdiaritable in me to 
imagine that Uiey did not speak the truth. 
Liberal as they were, however, I could make no 
xeply to their offers, and having dismissed themf 
I returned to the Jovial Sailors. 

*'It would be needless to detail the progress of 
Mr. Woolcraft's re^stablishment The curreirt 
of success had now set in his favour ; difficulties^ 
that had formerly appeared insurmountable, 
vanished at his approach, and, in a short time,- 
he was as rich and happy aa ever. His first 
care was to reward the landlord of the Jovial 
Sailors, through whose kindness his son had been 
rescued fit>m the vicious society of his pretended 
mother, and had received, if not a liberal, at 
least a moral and useful, educaticm. 

** The gratitude of Woolcraft did not stop at 
mere pecuniary donations, although his HberaBty 
was such as to provide generously for the ftatam 
support of the seaman. He knew the affection 
our host entertained for his adopted nephew^ 
and he, therefore, assured' him that, whenever be 
pleased to see him, he should he wekxime to his 
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house and table, eren if he chose to take up 
his residence there entirely. I am informed that 
spme of Mr. Woolcraft's fashionable friends, 
especially those who abandoned him during his 
ildversity, cavil at this offer ; but I must con- 
fess, that I caaaot see why a gentleman should 
be above being grateful to a man in humble sta- 
tion, ftooi whom he has received an essential' 
service. 

'^ The servant^ whose thoughtlessness had led 
to so much vice and misery, <£ed within two 
days after her deposilKHi had heexk taken, not- 
wuhstondiag every care and kindness that could 
be bestowed upon her; but disease and mental 
misery had made an impression which her new. 
formed herpes could not eradicate. 

^* It DOW only remains for me to say, that for* 
time was not the only consequence of the happy 
discovay made in the Jovial Sailors. Both my 
friends, their minds being now at ease, quickly 
regained their health ; they resumed that place 
ill sodety from which they had so long with- 
drawn; and they are now surrounded by abkxnn* 
ing. and increasing family.'^ 
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Such was the history detailed by Captain 
Shafton, a history I was happy to hear from a 
person on whose veracity I could depend, and 
who had been so intimately connected with the 
parties ; because, several false and contradictory 
accounts of Mr. Woolcraft and his fortunes had 
already reached my ears. He had no sooner 
ended, than both Ridgway and Shipley ^broke 
forth in praise of the landlord of the Jovial 
Sailors, who had been personally known to them, 
and whose "health was immediately proposed and 
drank, I need not say, with unbounded ap. 
plause. When the {^audits bestowed upon the 
cliaracter of this worthy British seaman had 
subsided, we all began, as usual, to offer our 
observations on the tale we had heard. A great 
number of them, of course, I need not repeat, 
since th^y were only such as would naturally 
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arise in every mind from the nature of the 
story. 

One fact,' indeed^ had struck me as- extra* 
ordinary, and as requiring some explanation. It 
was, that Captain Shaftoa had been in the habit 
of going occasionally to the public-house, in 
vrhicli the fugitive servant had concealed her<r 
self, and yet had never met her. I remarked^ 
that I should have thought it impossible for hin) 
to have frequented the place in which she re- 
sided, without at ^me time encountering her. 
" There certainly was some probability that I 
should see her," replied the captain ; " but 
then you are to recollect that my visits to the 
Jovial Sailors were not many, and that I did not 
go in there by the passage common to those 
who lodged in the house. I entered by the 
back door, which I have noticed as leading to 
the back parlour, situated behind the bar; so 
that, though actually within the house, I saw as 
little of its inhabitants, with the exception, of 
Uie landlord, as if I had been in any other iii 
the same alley. Besides, I ^as not very well 
acquainted with the person of the nursery-maid, 
for I had not seen her above three times. But, 
though I never discovered her at the Jovial 
Sailors, she acknowledged that she had seea 
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Uv wimi I minfg Mr wij aw cooGfailBd 
to mide in m place where abe knew I cmme,Mi 
replied, that she waa afraid to t^ ker hmltk^ 
I had been there» .leet be ahoidd snppoae alv 
had npokea to me, or had been die mtmm f^ 
bfiingii^ me there. What ajqieared BMstam*- 
gdar to me,^ cootmued Mr. ShafMH ^wai^ 
that, after the death of tbe man she caUedben 
husband, she did not come fcNrward ; but jiwb 
most recsallecty that then her feeUi^ had he^ 
come seared by iniquity, and that the fait^iW 
punishment overbalanced the hope -of rewmri;: 
But, perhaps,^ added he, '< the most niinpilM' 
part of the affair is, that she should go ibr:oaB«i 
oealment to a place with which I was f^ft'4ii>*ftd,i 
and which I actually chose afterwarda fbr dM* 
retreat of Mr. Woolcraft ; but yet, similar aoii. 
incidences luq[)pen every day, thoi^, as th^ 
are usually in affairs of no oonsequenoc^ they 
are seldom noticed."** - ^ 

** That is very true,'^ said Bidgwsy ^/< and Is 
often think, when two persons, residing, is diC<^' 
ferent parts of London, meet. by aoddent, Jths^I 
there were at least one hundred thomand rhanrm* 
to one, that they should not Imve met «t tbn^i 
time and|daoe, ye( we see such rencontres happen t 
every hour.** 



. «^>7oii bring to my n^d,^ said WHIhrs^ 
^ait «v«nt wUch happenied in the faxniljr dt 
W^ fijend hei«. I aliude to two perscms wbd 
BM etch odier in a manner that no humaa fore*' 
< | glit would have produced. It is true, one of 
tlMm was seeking for the other, yet the duu 
tMsty was made through means which 'wer6 
iKit intended to laring it about. I advert,* con-^ 
fiBQed he, turning to me, *' to the adventurcf 
wittch happened to your grandfather at Rome.^' 
■' The desire to tell and to hear stories is, lik^ 
mmy other inclinations, increased by being 
isiiilged. All present, therefore, requested m^' 
to^detail to them the anecdote to which Williant 
luid aUuded, and I, both from the cause I have 
Bflticed above, and from the pleasure which f 
fat edmmon with every other person feel in speak-- 
is^ a( my Ibrefathers, readily ccmsented. 

^< TheadveMure I am about to relate," stdd I, 
^occurred, as our doctor has already observed,' 
te my grandfather, at Rome; but, unless I 
wire to pYeyovt spme aocount of his previbus^^ 
fife and education, I know not how I should- 
h»' Mb to represait his conduct in a proper 
light; fiMr, certainly, the story I am about to 
tepetti will ^e you no very high opinion of his 
prudenee.'^ 

VOL. t. Q 
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'^NiqTt X entmit/' said Captaa^SkiiftBi^ 
kmghiiig, ^UhsC yau«will not sik/w vB^iaSelatL 
tobsd cphnoB • of your gaanMaAet, > iot'mwifte^ 
being soflkaeAtiy esqplsnstsfy.'^ ^ ^ - ^iJs 

\ •<CoDndcr/cffiedBM^;wayi«diatdieJiottdrt 
of your ancestor 'IS iorolredy - and pnqr«baloi 
spare a few w<mis for the sakeafclieariii^i&iipE} 
besides/' eontinued he> '^ you' gv6 ^u <atia^ 
story, for the number we « have* gt^ea- jpiitt^ck 
Miile you slily take down in ycsir *nQtc4)bait 
all we say, you tell us nothing in xetuBia?^ ^inuh 
; To uphold the honour of myanoestor^HaHl 
to acquit niysdf of the debt which nu^ftiolA 
declared I owed them, I began the! lifoj^qfuAy 
grandfather; but I had scarody utt^aedJ^faii 
aeotences, whm a violent lurch of <the^sga;^;an 
sQoh an imezpccted motion to eyeDymofiaUfe 
in liie cabin, that I was carried aaw^ htgrnrmg 
seat before I could close my mouth. .iI^BiiaBi 
borne sprawling orer the table into Mi&<Bisij^ 
way*s bosom, where my head, IHm ths.bnl^aiii 
of 'a battering ram^ planted sudbta hit, bias 
tumbled him. backwards o£Phis cheat.aga1nsfcjtibe 
JbveadJocker. : Shipley happened .toi bdvivrbilft 
fest^ wedged' in sncfa the table fBame^wj^^rii^ 
bsing lashed) fast: to- the'deckyheldiihiDatigbli 
iviiitef Wflliam caught hold isi has iEU3nsii»ihj^ 
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lieten fBroissi v^odt . bgr^the^ ^usppeA a 

lEflKEferiBoniewbi^' similar, to n^oe; 'bot -iha/giqfH 
%aii^.«iOin.^rhase <&de .the kidk. was- ]b[hreBy yim 
iteetdied over me, mil a honi off grog, iihidl 
tmiMil in Jiia hand^ was.poiiBed /aii laiDQidglj 
ioio^mx^ and dowantx.neck^iia^ JiithodbeQii 
^qqei^by aa expegrimioed praetiti6ner« Otboc 
Ifeaaeli^ cenftaining Jiquids, and ainongst tibtieia 
ai^ttte of rum, were rdled down^ ufibn/lfaa 
lliKMeM Linate, . vhb ceceived a deluge.of mixed, 
fluids onEotiim £aice and biea^ a3. be lay on lus 
laadct'iirith.: bis. legs stiU suspended Qver -.bis 
jiiai^'. A Axfew moments sufficed fx> exisicate soma 
i||ai% a&dtha 'taptaiiL and second mate ran, upon 
dsiskfj^hfaae it was plainly, tisible that abeayj. 
.nns^^nd astiff breeze had. unii;ed their forces^ 
ilQ^itfaniv as. into dismay. Glejidng up top* 
^gmvmsi^. ((|uasi, top-gallant^sails,) reefing top» 
aols^^and hauling in thegaff> Sec. &c. && qoieled 
4j^ick>moiot]iHi a little, tbou^:.the heaviog.Qf 
tbe-sea^ stiE continued to. make our vessel. rise» 
and jMI,^ and roll, as . though pcoeeeding in , .a 
9ttrta^of intomicatioii A bear^ if drunlcy migbl 
Ii69vi himself forward in some such a/wrhwucd 
jt9y, .as>a ship reels.upcoi a tJsoubJed Qoeant 
iMlV tejenjoy JOQiednng like the^piU^ and^liyfii 
fiuluaid. and irtenhl wu)uld adyiafivavpair.of 

a 2 
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omlmiiij ju^ li—r jmtiyfc^actnio^) to 
M ^aoMiiiri^ •cnai • moifeabk bettn^ vfairfh 
vUbt thqr akemalielf riae adcL fiUl 8fe eiilMr 
•Mdlof tiieboaid^>vDuU(|^t]Mra8tta iilMil 
]IlOlaM^ JM if te was aboiit to tuxniken 4yvei.^ 
«Mside. Jk]i]iig«iiioiisfiieDd|irii«faMperti«d 
the MS« of' my jeunudy pn^odto binUiBi^ 
mu99Me rooms of voodi to liUcb, by vKiiitf 
4i maduoMflry, an utidulatory . mockm saaEyeKe 
ghreOy which wiU produoe sidaieM twrniiitrMto 
Ae namas cauaed by die aedna of the aea. 
Theae, he aiqpposea^ whtti eonvctly a^K^i^ady 
ao as to oonvey the exact senaalioK of a aceetf^g 
ineasd) ipoald produce the same efiecC 6n a 
dtteased conatitutioii aa is expected fionai a-^roy- 
agei with the adfantage of being witfaaa^diie 
reach of those who cannot compass* themeoHa 
to pcofit by a transit to MaAeknk^ Qnebec^.^par 
Greenknd* The pboi, indeed^ i^peibrt^f^o 
fcaaiUe, that I reconuneod it to the propri^ta^ 
of bathe, steam-engines^ and indeed/ (Orthe 
Gdli^ of Physicians, which, no doobtyif^ill pay 
gieat attention to juy iwoommeBdaitionof nabe ! 
Bidgway, Wittimn, and I, Temuiled iB'^Ae 
edbud, ^^ dripiai^ like pearls,^ as CennuKtea woqld 
have said, or rather hi? tsansIatcH:, fcnr I praanaie 
the renowned and precise Cid Hamet actually 



. cbeift uj dHppiki]^ as if hotig ivi^t pdarb ; Mlut 
:IEv mean to.leara the Spanish, if otiky to ifve/W 
t^ttak en^petat of witty conceits in his real'* dr^ss. 

1 After tve.had dripped and drained our garmMIS 
.ioc some space, and mufmured and kughed at 
Leacfa ojther a little while longer, the mate- s«ub- 
gpidned> ^^ Jem!' to our assistance, and bad him 
'J Jbn^g aft , some hot water. We, (that is, WiU 
jjlaip; and I), wondered what^ consolation was to 
w'beifbuBd in this simple element, even though 

^Cittobined with its natural enemy, caloric ; — and 
/:we asked Ridgway if he felt sick, and was in* 
^dined to tsncourage vomiting* 

2 .'^ You will think both, for and against your 
KOeittioii, when you. see and hear what I am 
'about to do, replied he ; since, in the first place, 

tinted to make some hot grog, to comfort us 
^^a&er oinr caprisnng; and, in the next, I propose 

4»iifging a song to pass away the rest of the.even- 
^4^, for we will not have your grandfather^s 

atciy while dur mess-mates are upon deck.'^ 
4< Certainly not,** said William, ^' but all your 

inkentions are on^ the side adverse to being «Ec;k. 
V 3Pmy, whajb have you concdved in i[avour of it ?.^ 
^ ' ■>■ ** Alkwing you to hear me sing,*' cried. the 
: mate laughing, ^' and if that does not turn your 
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r, and nake your TBiy bo web kmih 
ifacir eoDtentSy I rfudl believe yoa have ao 8eiw 
sifaility belonging to you/^ 

^ Do try me/' exdaimed the doetor. 

^ And me," added I. ^ I have not been sea^ 
sicky you know; and if your notes are more 
fiowerfal than aqoalk and billows, yoa may 
stay ashore all the rest of your Vdk, andget a 
•decent livelihood by attending on hospitals, and 
following fdiysicians, to administer emeties and 
purges fay the ear instead of the mouth.^ 

** Well^ since yoa give me such hopes dT 
bettering my fortune,^ smd Ridgway, ^ I wiB 
begin ; yet let me have the benefit at yout 
further advice, touching the airs and songis molt 
provocative <tf qualms and retching." 

'< Oh,'' died William, <* that must depend upon 
tibe eonstitution of the bearer. To my friend 
here, a love ditty chanted to a doleful tune is equal 
to five and twenty grains of ipecacuanha ; and an 
appropriate tremor of the voice, is like sevoil 
gu^ of warm water swaUowed afterwarda.-^ 
have known him ^ cast acoounts' as 
after hearing— 

' A flur maid sat sighing by the side of S stream, 
Ofe willow I— willow !—wiHow'— 



piifi^by a sentimemtiil youi^ lady, ag tfaMgh 
)>e,b%(i ^waUow^ a dose of tartar emetic^ at a 
table spoonful of mustardi" 

<^Then, that is the very song 111 treat him 
-wfith," said Ridgway— -" here goes — ^hem ! hem 1 
«-«A fair maid sat sighii^-^-T-^mt no«-*now I 
think of it, there was a doctcnr sailed vdth us 
two years ago, who doled out such a piti£^ 
Iballad, in so lamentable a strain, that we wei^ 
lai^ to.qui^t him for fear he should scare away 
the. whales* - He used to sing it as he lay abei^ 
by way of accompaniment to the creaking of the 
maid-mas))^ which was loose— but Ae sailors all 
i^wore that, the old stump had the best voice of 
the two/' 

^ I dare you to, make the experiment with this 
difianalcbaiit,^'.GriedI,^*andif youauceeed in ex- 
)c^^»g a t^pipe^t in my interior, I will h(dd mysdf 
. bound to sing a meiTy strain in the midst of it/* 
r 'f I despair of equalling the original/^ repHed 
ith&mate^ ^^ for he had the ^ft of dealing out 
his sad sta&zas as slowly, and as sol^nnly, as an 
old undertaker's wife measures out yards of 
black crape for a funeral ; with this difference, 
that, instead of clipping off a little at each end, 
to afford an extra portion for his own use, he 
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liMed' hdf a Ibe how aad then, u£lef*ed fii d 
KngitlleBed waiUe of m lugolmeua a tu^a^e^ 
that I have known a kittiwake fly t&e tttaSk 
alter the ship, thinking its mate was eOBfined 
aboard, and crying for assistance/' 

^* After this,^' said William, <<you must ^ve 
us a specittMO of bis song, and I will be umpire 
in the wager." 

**Well, get out your handkerchiefs/ cried 
Bidgway, " and fill up your horns, ibr ye*ll have 
need of weepers and comforters both — ^hem— - 

'If thou must beat— ah ! beat more fast. 
Too toon thou canst not beat thy last,, 

Unhappy thing !^ 

' Far better on a wheel lie brok^ 

Than tel thy flutten&g mook the itaok^ . . 

OfTims'adownvii^! 

Time's wingl— Time does not fly, but creeps ; 
T^e drowsy watch, who walks and' sleeps,- 

Has swifter pane.* • 

^Mlnough enough!^* cried I, interrupting 
JUdgwa^, "cease I beseech you, and. let^Jepi 
bring me a * kidd\ immediately, for I feel as if a 
rebellion had broken forth in my interior.'* 

" No, no, go on, Ridgway, go on '" eacdaimed 
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the doctpn, << u&}088 faf^ k)8^otIJ^conlawll09 r 1^ 
^^m he proimsedi if yoiu: song took e&^on 
1^ stomach/* 

• "^ A nKKxient's gr^ce^^' cried J, "apd I wUL !' 
^^ Not one instanV', repUed. the mttte* CQDjtiau- 
ipg his dolorous opmi^amtir* 

< Then why sfaoald'st thou with pulses filow^ 
Ftolonging hopeless life and woe. 

His footsteps tr9<^e ? 

Oh, swiftly throb» or cease to move ! 
Thou'st lingered long enopgh to prove 

How thou art riven. 

Yield. DOW to death, thou should'st have burst—* 

" In mercy cease/* exclaimed William^ "for 
I have promised no song* but I feel my stomach 
qudce, and my mouth fill with Water^Your 
song has upon me the same effect as the balsam 
df fierebras had upon Sancho Pan^a.''^ 
. " Set to work thare,^ cried the barbarous 
mate : ".a^ear stcnsachy like a clear conscience^ 
will msver make your head ache— give way 
there^ doctor — ^heave!^ But before Bidgway 
cotild finish the next line, which Be began, I 
t)roke forth iii the midst of the puling horrors 
dt his love-lorn lay, as follows — . ^ ^ • 

" Ye merry crew of mirthful sprites, 
17ho strerwxam*^ pathway With ddighti^ 



HUhtf haitB in &irv nmsQie ! *^ 

Ifitlier« hither, qoidc resort, 
Te elvei of glee and festhr^ sport! ' - * r : 

Gaily luigfaiiig, sweetly shiging^ 
WMitMioysavoandsrefiiiigifigf . I. • 

Meet ye on your airy way 
With Gloom agd Grief, that life decay. 
Oh put the scowling fiends to flighty 
With such ye nerer can unite. 

Drive them tenc^ with miith and glee ; 
Then come and sip this bowl with me ; 
Bask around its sparkling brim, 
And o*er its mantliug nectar ^im !'* 

*^ Huzza ! bravo ! encore !" cried my compa* 
tAaoBf *^ well done, nek man/' 

^*'Ti8 all tbe good effeQts'of my grog, d^ye 
see,'* erdaimed Ridgway, filling up our cups, 
and making me repeat the song, to which he 
9ai William joined chorus. In the midst of it 
the noise and merriment which our voices carried 
upon deck, brought down the. second mate, for 
the ship was now made tight, and bounding be- 
fore the breeze. » 

^'Ha, hot grog. !!^ criie4,be direptlyhis nose 
had gotten below the companion* ^^Here^a 



pretty rereliy going on under water t--«4i«ve ye 
the devil among ye ?'• 

" He's just arrived,'' replied the mate^^'and 
mistakes the scent of rum for brimstoiie; it 
gives him so much pleasure*'^ 

*^ Nay, man, Belzebub know&i grog as Well as 
any tar, and values it too,'^ cried Shipley^ ^^ for 
we all know it saved his crown l*** 

'< I know nothing about it»'' said Williain. 

*'You are but a landsman, or you wpuld,^'* 
replied Shipley : ** however, for your instruction, 
and for the benefit of your sick Mend, who seems 
to have recovered his health all of a sudden, if we 
ma^ judge from the uproar he has been mjaking, 
ril tell it you. — Ay, there's the note-book !" 
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